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Every person who maliciously 
Cuts, defaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, model, 
apparatus, or other work of lit- 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- 
ject of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 
museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 

Penal Code of California 

1915, Section 623 
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CHRISTIANS ENGLISH FURNITURE 


To AM And Singular in pursuance af His Grace's Warrant and by virtue of the 
Letters Patentof Our several Offices granted to cach af Us respectively by 
The Queen's Mast Excellent Majesty do by these Presents wantand 


assign unto Clive Christian the Armorial Lusigns 


iRITISH SHOWROOMS 


Cursmiry The Clive Christian Building 01270 626 869 


LONDON Kuighishridge 020 7581 9200 
Havipsuikt Petersfield 01730 262 314 
bssix Brentwood 01277 223 016 
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WastusGlon Seattle New Showroom 
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Cover: The living room 
of Van Day Truex’s New 
York apartment in 1969. 
Photography by John 
T. Hill. See page 174. 
ABOVE RIGHT: The sit- 
ting room of designer 
David Hicks’s apart- 
ment in London, circa 
1963. See page 150. 
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IL 150 VicrortA HAGAN 
Je Fusing the Classicism of Thomas Fefferson 


with Hadley, Hicks and Loos 


133. Topay’s DESIGNERS & By lonailonee 


LEGENDARY DESIGN 


158 Sttts HUNIFORD 
Borrowing from Cecil Beaton for a Confident 
Blend of Countries and Centuries 
By Gerald Clarke 


134 ALEXANDER GORLIN 
Eliminating the Extraneous and 
Focusing on the Essence 
By Mildred FE Schmertz 


166 MARGARET McCurry 


Intimate Rooms Shaped by a Lifetime of Aly American lela Tipe Rees 
oe eae a Layered Tradition 

Observing and Absorbing B i Coe 

By Michael Frank y Joseph Giovannini 


142 CraiG WRIGHT 





continued on page 8 
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that fits in your portfolio. 


























Mutual Funds. With all due respect to His Honor, you probably don’t want | 
him giving you advice on mutual funds. You want an Investment Specialist. Wh 
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Fortunately, there’s Charles Schwab. We offer the kind of A snapshot of mutual \ | 
expert advice you’d expect from us: fund families available Mi 
Objective. Uncomplicated. And not driven by commission. puough Schwab. | 
This is no minor detail. Especially when you realize that our es ee il 
advice covers Byer 1,200 no-load, sos vets teulely fee ie mi Amieneami@entiny | | 
Of course, having access to a wide array of funds is one lm Dreyfus I] 
thing. Helping you choose the right ones is another. m Strong I) 
@ Artisan | 





That’s why we suggest you speak to one of our Investment 
Specialists. It gives us a chance to discuss your financial goals per ele 
d explain all the things Schwab has to offer: set t||| 
4 explain a gs Schwab has PS Hi 
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m Neuberger Berman 














® Over 1,200 no-load, no-transaction fee funds 


® Objective mutual fund recommendations mw RS Investments 
wtect vist ai| B 
se bea ™@ Berger Hh 
@ Firsthand . || 
® Gabelli MI 


® Oak Associates | {I 





® Help building a diversified portfolio 


If you ask us, it’s an open-and-shut case. 
For more information and a free copy of 





Schwab’s Mutual Fund Select List? just give us a call. il 
ail 
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er-1 || 1-800-653-0240 felfe's) schwab.com 400 locations nationwide ail | 


—_—_——— 


Canadian residents. call Charles Schwab Canada Co. at 1-866-339-0399 or visit schwabcanada.com. 


Prospectuses containing more complete information, including management fees, charges and expenses, are available from Schwab. Please read the prospectus 

carefully before investing or sending money. Schwab's short-term redemption fee will be charged on redemptions of funds (except certain SchwabFunds") bought through Schwab's Mutual 

Fund OneSource" service (and certain other funds) with no transaction fee and held for 180 days or less. If you pay a transaction fee to purchase a fund, you will pay a transaction fee when you | 
i i 





sell it as well. Schwab reserves the right to change the funds we make available without transaction fees and to reinstate fees on any funds. Schwab receives remuneration from participating fund 
companies. Fund shares may be purchased from the fund company directly with no transaction fee. ©2001 Charles Schwab & Co., Inc. Alll rights reserved. Member SIPC/NYSE (1001-14725). 


"Judge Harvey” is not a real judge, but a fictional character portrayed by an actor. Any similarity to any real person is unintended and coincidental. | 
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174. MELVIN Dwork 198 SHELTON, MINDEL 
Lessons Learned from Pauline de Rothschild A Stylistic Nod to Louis Kahn and 
and I, M. Pei Le Corbusier 
By Jonathan Kandell By Judith Thurman 
SHOPE RENO WHARTON 206 ELissA CULLMAN 
Building on the Legacy of Voysey and Maybeck Elegant Traditional Rooms Embrace 


A 19th-century 
Anglo-Indian daybed. 
See page 190. 


By Stephen Drucker East and West 


By Annette Tapert 


190 Naomi LEFF 


Indebted to Modernism but Always 
Learning from Clients 
By Amanda Vaill 


continued on page 12 











Gerrit Rietveld’s 
Schréder House in 
Holland. See page 134. 
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Navigation System on the Nissan Pathfinder. Whether it's an exact address, an intersectidjsi 


or help finding the nearest ATM or gas station, the satellite-linked LCD screen directs Yio 
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“Requires accurate GPS service to be available and operating for features to function properly. Mapping may not be detailed in all areas. Nissan, the Nissan Logo, DRIVEN and Nissan Model Ni Bian 
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NAVIGATION SYSTEM 


r destination. Or the Voice Guidance will recite the directions to you. And when the normal map doesn’t 


stice to the landscape, you can switch to Birdview,’ a 3-D overhead view of the area? Call 800-326-9116 


to NissanDriven.com and you may just have to find something a little different to put in the glove compartment. 


in trademarks. ©2001 Nissan North America, Inc 
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| Architect Le Corbusier 
at home in Paris in 1954. 
See page 198. 
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214 ANNABELLE SELLDORF 
Her Father's Influence Sparked a Sensibility 
Entrenched in Midcentury Modernism 
By Philip Nobel 


222 ‘Terry HUNZIKER 
A Preference for the Natural Is Traced to His 
Pacific Northwest Roots 
By Patricia Leigh Brown 
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| The Chinese Parlor at 
Delaware’s Winterthur 
Museum. See page 206. 
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The only problem with such a perfect wall oven 





is finding the perfect wall. 


Fortunately, a perfect beauty will enhance any space. The Jenn-Air wall oven 
offers the allure of a flush-to-cabinet, curved stainless front with seamlessly 
integrated controls. And with dualspeed convection and variable-speed broiling 


for gourmet results, you might say it cooks as good as it looks. Visit jennair.com 





or call 1-800-Jenn-Air. And create a picture-perfect kitchen of your own. 
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AD LETTERS 





I fell totally and completely 
head over heels for the Robert 
A. M. Stern house featured 
in your November 2001 issue 
(“Shingle Style by the Bay”). 
He does an amazing job of 


capturing the spirit of previ- 


ous San Francisco architects. The stylistic elements 


that he incorporates throughout his design really 


make this residence shine. The house is more than 


fitting for a retired ship’s captain—it’s fit for a king. 


MARIAH CAREY 

Thank you so much for having Mariah 
Carey on the cover of your November 
2001 issue (Architectural Digest Visits). 
She is my favorite singer, and I had 
wondered for a long time how her new 
apartment looked. 

CHRISTINE BORUM 

GROTON, CONNECTICUT 


MARIAH CAREY II 

I was impressed with the décor of Ma- 
riah Carey’s apartment. It’s glamorous, 
exotic and feminine—a lot like her. 
Mary GREENE 

CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


CHARLES GWATHMEY 

Charles Gwathmey’s comments about 
“interior decorators” (The Profession- 
als, October 2001) were an outrage. If 
your magazine’s mission is to serve both 
architects and interior designers, you’ve 
done a great disservice to the interior 
design community with this article. 
Cynpy BARAN 

FRANKLIN, TENNESSEE 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


KUKI GALLMANN RETURNS 


| 
—Sam MonaHAn | : 
; 
i 
| 


I very much liked your article about the + 


Kenyan luxury camp in the special Ho- 
tels section of the November 2001 issue 
(“Makena’s Hills”). Many years ago I 
read Kuki Gallmann’s I Dreamed o 

Africa, and I have been interested in 
her work in Kenya ever since. She has 
achieved great success in promoting her 
wildlife sanctuaries, and it was exciting 
to see she has opened a second, but very 
different, hostelry. The camp’s organic 
forms are completely unobtrusive in the 
African wilderness. The combination of 
texture and color in the main lodge and 
honeymoon tents truly exemplifies the 
rich heritage of Africa. 

ASHLEY PLATT 

MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


THANK YOU, THOMAS E. POPE 

I was pleased to read your feature on a 
house that was renovated by architect 
Tom Pope (“Transformation on Key 
West,” October 2001). Few people rec- 
ognize his influence on the current Key 
West architectural style. Since his ar- 


continued on page 20 | 
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continued from page 18 

rival in the 1970s, he has been almost 
single-handedly responsible for both 
the quality of the restoration movement | 
and the use of local historical style in) 
new construction. 

Curt BLair {| 
APALACHICOLA, FLORIDA 





HISTORICAL IMPORTANCE 

Reading your Historic Design features 
makes me realize the genuine timeless- 
ness of both quality architecture and a 
superb publication such as yours. Every 
copy of Architectural Digest is a treasure. 
It enlightens and enriches the reader in | 
a most delightful manner. 








ANOLON TITANIUM Sytvia WALSH 
PROFESSIONAL HARD-ANODIZED, NONSTICK AND NOW DISHWASHER SAFE* Victoria, British COLUMBIA, CANADA 
i \[e)Ke)\\} JEAN-MICHEL FRANK AND ARGENTINA 
the Gournet Auifiority How elated I was to read your article on} 
Jean-Michel Frank in Argentina (His- 
Available at Macy's West, Bon Marche and Bloomingdales toric Design, August 2001). After my. 


For more information, visit us @ anolon.com or call 1 800 388-3872 using recommended dishwasher gels three years of research into this lost his- 


tory, Jeffrey Slonim’s piece came as a ray i 
of light. I would like to offer some addi- — 
tional information. Ignacio Pirovano }) 
and Frank had met in Paris and had been }) 
friends since the 1920s. Comte, the) 
company run by Ignacio and Roberto )* 
Pirovano, turned to Frank and Adolphe» 
Chanaux for the designs for the Llao 
Llao Hotel. Frank left France, by way of 

a plan organized by Ignacio, before the 
Germans occupied Paris. It is interest-} 
ing to note that all of Frank’s designs} 
that were produced in the Comte work- 
shops from 1932 to 1938 carried the 





“IMF” or “J. M. Frank, France,” signa-} 

ture. From autumn 1939, when he began 9} 
his exile in Buenos Aires, Frank was a 

partner in Comte, and his designs bore 

only a Comte number. Every piece of }} 
furniture from the Llao Llao Hotel car- 
ries such a number. Thank you for rec- 
ognizing the unique rustic modernism 
that emerged from these relationships. } 
Mo TEITELBAUM 
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came imbued with that spirit. This issue’s theme, “Today’s Designers & Legendary 
Design,” is now part of the literature of the decorative arts. The Legends issues are 
used as permanent reference material by design schools throughout the country 
and are an essential part of the reference libraries of major designers. And please 
read the introduction to the new listing of the Architectural Digest 100 on page 26 
to learn how these designers were chosen for inclusion by our editorial staff. We 
will be presenting this feature every other year. Known informally as the AD 100, 
the list has become a valuable reference for anyone seeking an architect and/or 
interior designer. The designers listed in the AD 100 are those who have affected, 
and will continue to affect—to quote a Trollope title—“The Way We Live Now.” 


JOSEPH GIOVANNINI (“Margaret McCur- 
ry,’ page 166), an editor and architecture 
critic, is an Architectural Digest contributing 
writer. A contributor to The New York Times 
and an editor at large for Architecture, he 
has written about design for New York Mag- 


and Architectural Record. He has taught at 
Harvard, Columbia University and UCLA. 


MICHAEL MORAN 


JONATHAN KANDELL (“Melvin Dwork,” 
page 174) is the author of two books about 
Latin America, Passage Through El Dorado 
and La Capital: The Biography of Mexico City. 
A recipient of the Edward R. Murrow Fel- 
lowship for distinguished foreign corre- 
spondence, he has written for numerous 
publications, including The New York Times 
Magazine, Smithsonian and Travel & Leisure. 


JOHN LORING (“Victoria Hagan,” page 150), 
design director of Tiffany’s, is an Architectur- 
al Digest contributing writer. He has written 
10 lifestyle books, six of them edited by 
Jacqueline Onassis. His latest book, Paulding 
Farnham: Tiffany’s Lost Genius, was pub- 
lished !ast fall by Harry N. Abrams. He is 
writing Tiffany’s Magnificent Silver. 


current 


BILLY CUNNINGHAM 





We heard from you, and we paid close attention. This is our 
third “Legends” issue, and it may become an annual theme, if 
your enthusiasm remains constant. Enthusiasm translates to 
energy. You were participants in a team effort, cheering us on 
in much the way fans often cheer their team on to a triumphant 
win. In some mysterious, unquantifiable way, the magazine be- 


PETER FREED 
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Paige Rense, Editor-in-Chief 


PHILIP NOBEL (“Annabelle Selldorf,” page 
214), a writer and critic, is a contributing edi- 
tor to Metropolis. A recipient of the 1995 7) 
Buell Prize for architecture writing, he has i 
written about art, architecture and design 
for The New York Times, Interior Design and 4 
several European publications. His mono- 
graph on the firm LOT/EK was published 
last fall by Princeton Architectural Press. 


ANNETTE TAPERT (“Elissa Cullman,” page 
206), an Architectural Digest contributing 
writer, has written on subjects ranging 
from World War II to legendary Holly- 
wood agent Swifty Lazar. Her most recent 
book, The Power of Glamour, was published 
by Crown Publishing in 1998. Her articles 
have appeared in Vanity Fair, Travel & 


PETER FREED 


Leisure, Harpers Bazaar and Town & Country. 


AMANDA VAILL (“Naomi Leff,” page 190), 
whose work has appeared in Esquire, 
New York magazine, Travel & Leisure and 
GQ, is the author of Everybody Was So Young, 
a biography of Gerald and Sara Murphy, 
which was a finalist for the National” 
Book Critics Circle Award. She is currently 
researching the life of Jerome Robbins. 
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Introducing Aquos, inspiring flat-panel, liquid crystal television. Crystal-clear image quality. Outstanding) |) 
Anda en that’s merely 2.5 inches thin. Aquos by Sharp. It’s what TV will be. sharp-usa.com 
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The AD 100 is Architectural Digest’ selection of the top international interior designers and 
architects whose work has appeared in the pages of the magazine over the last several years. This 
popular reference guide—which previously appeared in 2000 and, before that, in 1995—gives 
our readers access to a broad range of styles, skills, philosophies and approaches. By providing es- 
sential information about each firm and offering personal profiles of the talented individuals 
behind them, we hope to aid you in your design choices. 








Charles Allem 
Marc Appleton 
Javier Barba 
Barbara Barry 
Claudio Bernardes 
& Jacobsen 
Jeffrey Bilhuber 
Karin Blake 
Samuel Botero 
Geoffrey Bradfield 
Bray-Schaible 
Thomas Britt 
BrowneDavis 
Mario Buatta 
Nina Campbell 
Francois Catroux 
Marc Charbonnet 
John Cottrell 
Savin Couélle 
Robert Couturier 
Elissa Cullman 
Roger de Cabrol 
Joanne de Guardiola 
Alain Demachy 
Robert Denning 
Dilger Gibson 
Melvin Dwork 
David Easton 
Mica Ertegun 
Thomas Fleming 
Jacques Garcia 
Peter L. Gluck 
Mariette Himes Gomez 
Alexander Gorlin 
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Michael Graves 
Bruce Gregga 
Graham Gund 
Gwathmey Siegel 
Victoria Hagan 
Alexa Hampton 
Nicholas Haslam 
Cecil N. Hayes 
Thad Hayes 
Hilary Heminway 
Anouska Hempel 
Hendrix/Allardyce 
William Hodgins 
Terry Hunziker 
Jaya Ibrahim 

Ike Kligerman Barkley 
Kazuhiro Ishii 
Hugh Newell Jacobsen 
Philip Johnson 
Greg Jordan 
Robert Kime 
Richard Landry 
Naomi Leff 
Ricardo Legorreta 
Sally Sirkin Lewis 
Donna Livingston 
London Boone 

M (Group) 

Ron Mann 
Marc-Michaels 
Peter Marino 
Margaret McCurry 
Mary Meehan 
Richard Meier 


David Mlinaric 
Juan Pablo Molyneux 
Juan Montoya 
Moore Ruble Yudell 
Mickey Muennig 
Sandra Nunnerley 
Thomas Pheasant 
Philpotts & 
Associates 
Nancy Pierrepont 
Campion A. Platt 
Bart Prince 
Jaquelin T. Robertson 
Serge Robin 
Serge Royaux 
Harry Schnaper 
Annabelle Selldorf 
Stephen Shadley 
Shelton, Mindel 
Shope Reno Wharton 
Marjorie Shushan 
Sills Huniford 
Michael S. Smith 
Scott Snyder 
John Stefanidis 
Robert A. M. Stern 
Stanley Tigerman 
Carleton Varney 
Axel Vervoordt 
Alan Wanzenberg 
The Warner Group 
Paul Vincent Wiseman 
Craig Wright 
Larry Yaw 
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of the most luxurious and capable full-time, a anti-lock brakes and the four-wheel Traction | 
four-wheel-drive vehicles in the world. Control to limit the loss of lateral traction by | | 
But is that reason enough to rewrite history? applying the brakes and reducing the throttle. | | 
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CHARLES ALLEM 


800 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10021; 212/702-8831, fax: 212/758-7780 


rom as far back as 

he can remember, 
Charles Allem has had a 
taste for design. “As a boy 
I would move furniture 
around; ideas would come 
to me like lightbulbs go- 
ing on.” At the age of 14 





BILLY CUNN' 


Allem began assisting 
David Hicks in decorating his parents’ house in 
Johannesburg. Later he opened a showroom and 
design office in South Africa and, in 1994, a design 
studio in New York. Allem calls Jay Spectre his pri- 
mary influence. “He was a master designer. Each 
of his jobs was unique. He mixed periods and styles 
in a restrained, balanced, symmetrical way.” Allem’s 
work is also a mixture of periods and styles, and he 
is known for his sophisticated, flowing interiors. “I 









do not like choppy spaces,” he says. “Art, furniture, 






fabrics and color should be totally integrated and 







connected.” He also believes that tastes constantly 
change. “I try to avoid a decorated or finished 







look,” he says. “I don’t like the cookie-cutter for- 


DURSTON SAYLOR 


mula that some designers employ over and over.” 


Marc APPLETON 


1556 17th Street, Santa Monica, CA 90404; 310/828-0430, fax: 310/828-0631 


NOVEMBER 2000 





arc Appleton em- 

braces diversity 
and strives to avoid an 
overly personalized style. 
He concurs with Wil- 
liam Wurster’s opinion 
that architecture is “the 
picture frame and not the 
picture.” In fact, his fa- 
vorite projects are “happy collaborations between 
client, architect, contractor and interior designer.” 
While the architect’s creations are often modern 
in form, his love of history is evident; he draws 
on vernacular architecture, “subtly reinterpreting 
it to evoke a presence of the past,” he says. A grad- 
uate of the Yale School of Architecture, Appleton 
began his career 30 years ago, working for Frank 
Gehry before starting his own practice in 1976. 
His 19-member firm has designed residences for 
high-profile clients such as Richard and Lili Fini 
Zanuck. “Most architects tend to be identified by 
their personal artistic signatures,” says Appleton. 
“My projects are more varied; each one assumes a 
specific identity in response to client and site.” 
continued on page 32 
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JAVIER BARBA 


Estudio B.C. Architects, Plaza Eguilaz 10, 08017 Barcelona; 34-93-204-4206, fax: 34-93-204-2697 


pias ar- 
chitect, Javier Barba 
“grew up with architects, 
so I became interested 
in the field at a young 
age,” he says. Barba, who 
has been practicing for 
25 years, studied in Bar- 
celona and later was em- 
ployed by Antonio Sintes, a renowned Minorcan 
architect, whom he credits with “introducing me 
to the vernacular language of the island.” He 
also admires the work of Frank Lloyd Wright 
and, like Wright, integrates his architecture in- 
to the landscape. “My clients’ dreams and aspira- 
tions come first,” he says. “Then I go to the site 
for inspiration, to take in the surroundings— 
the colors, textures, orientation—and build from 
there,” he says. “I don’t like to see a Swiss chalet on 
the Mediterranean.” His 10-member firm has re- 
alized projects in England, Greece, Holland, Aus- 
tria, Spain and the United States, working for 
clients such as Jacob, Lord Rothschild, and Akis 
and Molly Tsirigakis. 
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SCOTT FRANCES 


9526 Pico Boulevard, Los Angeles, CA 90035; 310/276-9977, fax: 310/276- 
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*m self-taught,” says 
Barbara Barry. “I en- 
tered the field through 
appreciation and appli- 
cation.” Barry, who stud- 
ied fine arts and graphics 
in school, founded her 
Los Angeles—based de- 
sign firm in 1986. Known | 
for simple, elegant interiors, she has a particular} 
affinity for 1930s and ’40s European design. “I¥} 
don’t take a curatorial approach, where everything ¥ 
has a pedigree,” she says, “but I do like pared-down ] 
signed houses for Eli Broad and Michael Ovitz, 
cinematographer John Bailey and editor Carol 
ate rooms that are meant to be lived in.” 
continued on page 34 


JIM MCHUGH 


forms.” One of Barry’s inspirations is Jean-Michel} 
Frank, whose work, she says, “embodies all that 1} 
believe in: proportion, line, simplicity and struc- p 
tural harmony.” Her 20-member staff has de- } 
Littleton. Barry also designs furniture for Baker J} 

and tableware for Baccarat and Haviland. “I want }} 
to create products that are useful and uphold 
everyday acts of life,” she says. “I also want to cre- 
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CLAUDIO BERNARDES & JACOBSEN 


Avenida Ataulfo de Paiva 1351-1 Andar, Rio de Janeiro 22440-031; 55-21-2512-7743, fax: 55-21-2512-7743 





he design of a house 

comes from the to- 
pography of the land,” 
says Brazilian architect 
Paulo Alfredo Jacobsen, 
who is known for unify- 
ing his buildings with 
their sites. Jacobsen de- 
veloped his interests early. 
He completed his first commission at the age of 20 
and later studied architecture in Rio de Janeiro, 
where he met his late partner, Claudio Bernardes, 
who died last fall. Jacobsen continues to exe- 
cute the vision of the firm they established in 
1975. His work is greatly influenced by José 
Zanine, a well-known Brazilian architect who 
used wood and glass in his designs. The firm 








LUIZ GARRIDO 








employs natural materials, such as straw, in its 
interiors, placing them in a contemporary con- 
text. Jacobsen also designs custom-made furniture 
and accessories, including leather rugs and lamps. 
“We like to mix modern with classic, cozy with 








clean,” he says. “We don’t like impersonal and 


RETO GUNTLI 


formal environments.” 


JEFFREY BILHUBER 


330 East 59th Street, New York, NY 10022; 212/308-4888, fax: 212/223-4590 


AUGUST 2001. 


effrey Bilhuber’s sig- 

nature style combines 
American classicism with 
a modern sensibility. “I 
like to use traditional ma- 
terials in a refreshing and 
inspired manner,” he says. 
His interiors incorporate 
many period styles, but 
his favorite is mid-20th-century classic, which, he 
says, “reflects a level of honesty and integrity in 
design that is spare, lean and enlightened—hand- 
some rather than superfluous.” Bilhuber refers to 
Billy Baldwin as a major influence. “We blend ar- 
chitecture and design elements in a light, intelligent 
form, as Baldwin did,” he says. He also admires Van 
Day Truex. “Like Truex, we take a European stan- 
dard and give it a decidedly American clarity.” Bil- 
huber’s firm, which he founded in 1983, accepts com- 
missions ranging from hotels and restaurants to 
residences for such high-profile clients as Hubert 
de Givenchy and David Bowie. “We don’t design 
nostalgically,” he says. “We tip our hat to the past, 
but we interpret it with a 21st-century optimism.” 
continued on page 36 
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PHILLIP H. ENNIS 








KARIN BLAKE 


oe room requires 
considerable _ re- 
straint,” says Karin Blake, 
who takes a minimalist 
approach to decorating. 
Her unpretentious inte- 
riors are filled with early 
American folk art, 18th- 
and 19th-century furni- 





DAVID O. MARLOW 


ture and unornamented European pieces. Blake 
developed her design concepts while growing up 
in Bucks County, Pennsylvania, where she spent 
many afternoons scouring antiques shops with her 
mother. In 1975 she opened her Los Angeles—based 
firm, “after friends who visited my home hired 
me to do theirs.” She soon found herself decorat- 
ing houses for celebrities such as Candice Bergen 
and ‘Teri Garr. Blake’s current projects include a 
contemporary New England farmhouse of wood, 
glass and steel. “I’m using pitched metal roofs, 
cement floors and antique beams for rustic sim- 
plicity,” she says. “ve also become more attracted 
to open architectural spaces, in contrast with the 
small, tight rooms I grew up with.” 





SAMUEL BOTERO 


323 East 53rd Street, New York, NY 10022; 212/935-5155, fax: 212/832-0714 


























DAVID O. MARLOW 


OCTOBER 1998 


























should be 

fanciful and humor- 
ous,” says Samuel Botero, 
whose often flamboyant 
designs are infused with 
color and a mix of Eu- 
ropean pieces of every 
style and period. “I’m al- 
ways playing and experi- 
menting with color,” he says. “For one bird-loving 
client, I did a giant mural filled with different | 
birds; for another, a Magritte-inspired painting 
on the front door.” The Colombian-born designer, 
who received a B.A. in design from the Pratt Insti- 
tute, opened his New York-based firm in 1979. He 
has since taken commissions in many parts of the 
world, including Bogota, Paris, New York and Tus- 
cany. Among his projects are a farmhouse in 
Sheffield, Massachusetts, a loft in New York and a 
Georgian-style house in Greenwich, Connecticut. 
All his designs include touches of humor. “People 
tend to be too serious,” he says. “I present my clients 
with a design concept based on their needs and 
dreams, but then I expose them to new possibilities.” 
continued on page 40 
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(SEOFFREY BRADFIELD 


105 East 63rd Street, New York, NY 10021; 212/758-1773, fax: 212/688-1571 


he use of contem- 

porary art is the 
thread that runs through 
my work,” says Geoffrey 
Bradfield, “even when 
I’m designing tradition- 
al residences.” The de- 
signer, whose light-filled 
interiors are character- 
ized by a blend of modernist and traditional ele- 
ments, draws inspiration from African, Art Déco and 
Asian styles. He often quotes Oscar Wilde, who said, 
“All beautiful things belong to the same age.” Brad- 
field started his career with a brief stint at McMillen 
Inc., before partnering with the late Jay Spectre in 
1978 to pursue his more modernist sensibilities. His 
company accepts about 15 projects a year, from resi- 
dences to jets and yachts. He is now renovating the 





KIM SARGENT 


late King Hussein’s compound on the Potomac in 





Maryland and recently completed the mansion in 
Old Westbury, New York, that belonged to Gertrude 
Vanderbilt Whitney. “I like to think my work has 
a youthful point of view,” he says. “I like to feel my 
rooms represent the times in which we live.” 


BRAY-SCHAIBLE 


80 West 40th Street, New York, NY 10018; 212/354-7525, fax: 212/921-5982 
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or more than three 
decades Robert Bray 
and Michael Schaible 
have created comfort- 
able and sophisticated 
interiors for a wide range 
of clients. Their trade- 
mark clean lines incor- 
porate inventive details 
and a compulsion for order. “A major part of our 
work is editing,” says Bray (left). “What we choose 
not to do is just as important as what we choose to 
do.” Mitchell Turnbough (center), who joined the 
pair in 1988, agrees. “Clarity and economy are our 
watchwords,” he says. Bray and Schaible, who met 
at Parsons School of Design, founded their firm in 
1969. “In school we did modern work with an 
understanding of period rooms,” says Schaible 
(right). “We still search for the best of every peri- 
od.” This flexibility has led to a lot of repeat busi- 
ness. “We really get to know people and their 
wishes,” says Bray. “If you stamp a room too defin- 
itively with your own signature, you've failed the 
client, who has to breathe there.” 

continued on page 44 
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st Rutherford, NJ 07073, Tel: 201 3 
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72 0909 Fax: 201 8420077 www.samadbrothers.com 
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e-mail:mail@samadbrothers.com 


GREAT BRITAIN O.C.C. Building D, 105 Eade Road, London N4 1TJ, England Tel: 020 8800 4406 Fax: 020 8802 4149 ATLANTA Permanent Showroom 6-G-12 
Call Toll Free For More Information 1-888-SAMAD-YES 


ABAMA 
is & Sons, Inc. 
lham 205 663 2310 


irmingham 205 981 2311 


LANTA AREA Be 
hman Oriental Rugs 404 321 5032 


orgetown Interiors 770 518 6658 


STON AREA 


over Rug Co. 800 368 3778 


SS 


an Rug Co. (to the trade) 312 670 0120 


ICAGO AREA 
asian Oriental Rugs 847 864 1010 


DALLAS, TX 


Truett Fine Carpets & Rugs 214 748 7550 


DENVER, CO 
Floor Coverings by CPA 303 722 4700 


FLORIDA 

A World of Rugs 

Juno Beach 561 776 9988 
Naples 941 992 3488 


HOUSTON & AUSTIN, TX 
Emmet Perry & Co. 
Houston 713 961 4665 
Austin 512 323 5503 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IN 
Joseph's Imports 317 255 4230 


MINNEAPOLIS, MN 
Aubry-Angelo 612 288 0898 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Salem Design 336 768 2288 


PHILADELPHIA AREA 
Albed Rug Co. 610 688 2323 


SACRAMENTO, CA 
Mansour's Oriental Rug Gallery 916 486 1221 


SAN FRANCISCO, CA 
Floordesigns (to the trade) 415 626 1005 


? 


SANTA FE, NM 
Packards West 505 986 6089 


SCOTTSDALE, AZ 
David E. Adler, Inc. 480 941 2995 


SEATTLE AREA 

M.G. Whitney & Co. 
Seattle 206 762 0323 
Issaquah 425 369 8100 


WASHINGTON, DC METRO 
C.G. Coe & Son, Inc. 301 986 5800 


WESTPORT, CT 
Savoy Rug Gallery 203 226 5777 














RUTT PAYS ATTENTION TO THE DETAILS. 
All 32,000 SQUARE FEET OF THEM. 


Take a stroll through this chateau in St. Louis, and you'll find Rutt 
HandCrafted Cabinetry customizing virtually every room — a fact the homeowners 
take exceptional delight 1n, having spent an faelatae year traveling ime) Chicago, New 
York, and France searching for the absolute best. 

The homeowners and interior designer, Diane Breckenridge of Diane 
Breckenridge Interiors, developed style themes for each room. Then, Chris Berry, of 
brooksBerry Kitchens & Baths, designed Rutt cabinetry — perfectly blending function 
with the chateau’s unique character. Finally, Rutt’s craftsmen began the meticulous 
process of turning the incredible sketches into cabinets. 

The Attention to detail is extraordinary. The grain of the wine-tasting room's 
shelves looks as if it were planed from the same centuries-old oak used in the 
hardwood floor. The Asian motif of the master suite is carried out in the magnificent 
cabinets of the oriental bath. 

And the kitchen is a feat of sheer ingenuity built around the homeowners’ love 
of entertaining. Authentic French design offers ease of use by incorporating several 
commercial-style appliances while never breaking from the graceful aesthetic. 
A one-of-a-kind armoire was even created to conceal extra refrigeration and specialty 
storage — including drawers fitted to the size of the homeowners’ place mats. 

That’s what Rutt considers complete customer satisfaction. Call 1.800.220.7888 
or visit www.rutt.net to learn how your authorized Rutt dealer can bring 


your house to life. 





HANDCRAFTED 
CABINETRY 
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“THOMAS BRITT 


136 East 57th Street, New York, NY 10022; 212/752-9870, fax: 212/888-8735 





homas Britt’s inter- 

est in design blos- 
somed at a very young 
age. “When I was a 
child, I started doing 
gardens; then I redid the 
third floor of my grand- 
parents’ house, moved 
on to decorate my par- 
ents’ house and eventually entered Parsons School 
of Design,” he says. Britt, who cites Billy Bald- 
win, Tony Duquette, Madeleine Castaing and 
Jean-Michel Frank as inspirations, has a style 
rooted in classicism, but he takes a fresh ap- 


SCOTT FRANCES 





proach. “I’ve always liked a neutral palette of 
white and ivory,” he says. “But now I like gray 
tones, as well as strong yellows, blues, reds and 
pale corals as backgrounds for traditional rooms.” 
The designer, who believes houses should be 
timeless yet current, adds, “I don’t like tricks 
or trends. The important consideration always 





is that each project be appropriate for the cli- 
ent and the site. The architecture, interior and 
garden must flow as one.” 


BROWN: DAVIS 


: ) 2 Via Los Incas, Palm Beach, FL 33480; 561/514-3034, fax: 561/514-3036 


SCOTT FRANCES 





NOVEMBER 2001 
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| Nee Wie a Be e consider com- 
. fort to be the 
greatest luxury,” says 
Robert Brown. “Our de- 
signs show a deep knowl- 
edge of the classics but 
are also warm and in- 
viting.” Brown (right) and 
his partner, Todd Davis, 
first started renovating properties together in 
Washington, D.C., in 1987, and in 1994 they 
founded Brown:Davis Interiors. The pair, who in- 
fuse their interiors with Georgian, Beaux Arts and 
contemporary European pieces, also custom-make 
many of the furnishings they use. “Scale, style, de- 
tail, texture and color are extremely important to a 
project,” says Davis. Though the designers’ clients 
have included prominent politicians, such as 
former President Bill Clinton and Senator Hil- 
lary Rodham Clinton and British ambassador Sir 
Christopher Meyer, they recently moved their of- 
fice to Palm Beach. “We avoid settings that appear 
staged,” says Brown. “We also avoid copying that 
which has been done before.” 
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70 Styles. 70+ Colors. Custom Made. 4 Week Delivery. 





For the Style in Motion retailer nearest you, call 1.800.655.5040 or visit mI 
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| Marto BUATTA 


| 120 East 80th Street, New York, NY 10021; 212/988-6811, fax: 212/861-9321 





[Ee up in a house 
that was all white, so 
anything with color cap- 
tivated me,” says Ma- 
rio Buatta. “One of my 
aunts had a house filled 
with chintz, and after I 





saw it, | became crazy 
about chintz.” The de- 
signer is known for his sense of color (“Different 
rooms should have different colors; there are 
day rooms and night rooms”) and classic style 





SCOTT FRANCES 


(he points to Nancy Lancaster and John Fowler as 
influences). He never underestimates the impor- 
tance of “good bones,” however. “Before you 
add one coat of paint, you need to get the ar- 
chitecture right,” he says. His commissions 
have included residences for Mariah Carey and 
Barbara Walters, and Blair House, the White 
House guest quarters. His projects continually 
evolve. “I’ve been working on some houses since 





the beginning,” he says. “A house should grow 
with you the way a garden grows. You have to 


SCOTT FRANCES 





leave room for change.” 


NINA CAMPBELL 


Bridge Studios, 318-326 Wandsworth Bridge Road, London SW6 212; 44-20-7471-4270, fax: 44-20-7471-4298 
| ee a lot as a child, 


and I was always al- 


OCTOBER 1999 


lowed to choose my own 
bedroom schemes,” says 
Nina Campbell. “I used 
to go to wallpaper shops 


a 





with my mother to pick 
out the colors and ma- 
terials.” Campbell, who 
worked for John Fowler, of Colefax & Fowler, be- 
fore starting her own firm in 1978, is partial 
to 18th- and early-19th-century styles and “com- 
bines classicism with the contemporary.” She 
avoids “anything too fashionable, because it can 
become unfashionable so quickly.” The designer’s 
new 6,000-square-foot space in West London 
unites her interior design and fabric businesses 
and also displays her own brands of wallpaper, fab- 
rics, paint, furniture and decorative accessories. 
She now plans to renovate her Knightsbridge 
shop. “My main design goal has always been to 
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make clients feel at ease in their environment,” she 
says, “so that when they’re home, they can shrug 
off their outside worries.” 





CHRISTOPHER SIMON SYKES 


JULY 1999 


continued on page 48 
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An Antique Oushak Carpet, Late 19th Century - 83” x 113” 




















7 MANSOUR 


The Finest Collection of Persian, Oriental & European Rugs in the World 


Los Angeles 8600 Melrose Avenue California 90009 USA Telephone 310-652-9999 | 
London 56 South Audley Street W1K 2QJ United Kingdom Telephone 020-7499-5002 































































































| FRANCOIS CATROUX 


20 rue du Faubourg St.-Honoré, 75008 Paris; 33-1-42-66-69-25; fax: 33-1-42-66-32-86 


NCE motto is, Sim- 
plicity and quality 
are more important than 
ever,” says Francois Ca- 
troux. The Paris-based 
designer, whose career 
began in 1968 when a 
visitor saw his apartment 





MARINA FAUST 


and commissioned him 
to redo hers, has worked all over the world for 


=— 


clients as diverse as Antenor Patino, Baron Guy de 
Rothschild and Leslie Wexner. Catroux is open to 
a variety of periods, but his taste runs toward the 
17th, 18th and 20th centuries. He often places an- 
tiques in a modern architectural setting and says he 
was influenced by Georges Geffroy and Billy Bald- 
win. “Geffroy had a great sense of architecture, 
and Baldwin taught me the American way of natural 
elegance, without being too grand.” Catroux’s cur- 
rent projects include designing galleries for the Basil 
and Elise Goulandris Museum of Contemporary 
Art in Athens, renovating the Stroganov Palace in 
St. Petersburg for the State Russian Museum and 


MARINA FAUST 


creating the interiors for three Boeing 737 jets. 


Marc CHARBONNET 


MECA Productions, 222 East 46th Street, New York, NY 10017; 212/687-1333, fax: 212/983-1361 


SEPTEMBER 1997 


feel a designer’s role 

is to be more than a 
liaison between the cli- 
ent and the vendor,” says 
Marc Charbonnet. “It’s 
important personally and 
professionally to under- 
stand not only the clients’ 
wants but also their pur- 
pose for the project. Only then can you accom- 
plish the perfect finished work.” Clients include 
Michael J. Fox and Tracy Pollan, for whom he dec- 
orated a New York apartment and an 80-acre 
country retreat. Regardless of the location or the 
aesthetic, he “prefers rooms that have a timeless 
appeal, a style that works now and tomorrow.” He 
achieves this with the careful use of early-19th- 
century English and American furnishings and 
“fine-lined 20th-century” pieces. The New Or- 
leans native worked with Peter Marino before 
starting his own company in 1991. He is currently 
restoring the Landon House, where Alf Landon, 
former governor of Kansas and “perennial presi- 
dential candidate,” once lived. 
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Reduce actual 
crash injuries 


TOYOTA 





ay 


Ik, he an’t walk, he can't drive 
he could be the most important 









safety testing today. He's THUMS, the 
world’s first virtual human for crash testing. 


Developed by Toyota engineers, THUMS 

can provide a microscopic look at the 
injuries real people are likely to sustain in 
a car accident. By analyzing data from 
THUMS’ 80,000 cyberparts, engineers can 
now zero in on a8 bones, ligaments and 
tendons — something they were never 

~ able to do before. 


Although currently only an experiment, 
technologies like THUMS may one day be 
used to supplement Toyota’s existing 
safety programs, to make our cars even 
safer for real human beings. Safer cars — 
thanks to one very smart dummy. 
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www.toyota.com/tomo rrow 


on” in the world of automotive __ 
































































JOHN COTTRELL 


9200 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles, CA 90069; 310/247-1355, fax: 310/247-1358 


ohn Cottrell has a 

penchant for mixing 
styles and periods. He 
has a particular fondness 
for combining American 
country furniture with 
French country pieces 
and, lately, even French 
Canadian. “It’s a little 
more naive and fun,” he says. “It has more of a 





RICHARD MANDELKORN 


sense of humor.” Cottrell gets involved with his 
projects early on and prefers to be included in 
every aspect, from the design of the structure 
to the landscaping. Currently he is working on a 
residence in Connecticut made up of a circa 1640 
ironmonger’s house, a circa 1750 house and two 
old barns, which were assembled about 10 years 
ago. “It’s being done absolutely authentically. It’s a 
pure house; it’s glorious!” he says. He takes on five or 
six hew commissions a year, and after over 40 years 





in the design business, he finds himself more apt 
to edit his work. “The older I get and the more in- 
volved I get, the more I try to simplify. The most 
beautiful designs are always the most simple.” 


SAVIN COUELLE 


Via Terraggio 7, 20123 Milan; 39-02-86-45-54-68, fax: 39-02-86-45-03-23 
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t's my way of life,” 
Savin Couélle says of 
his global travels and ar- 
chitectural work, “and it 
brings me rich human 
: ” “ 
experiences.” Couélle, 





who was trained in Paris 
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and is based in Milan, 
travels widely for his 
projects, which may be located anywhere from 
the desert to the seashore. “I’m always looking for 
new materials that adapt to the areas in which I 
build,” he says. Couélle designs every part of each 
project and works on-site with a group of crafts- 
men, whom he has trained over the years to help 
build his “sculptural architecture.” His current 








projects are as far-ranging as a residential develop- 
ment on a private island in New Zealand, an apart- 
ment complex facing the Matterhorn, several 
houses on the Costa Smeralda in Italy and a house 
on the waterfront in Dubai. In all of his work, he 
maintains “a maximum respect for nature, and I 
always build in harmony with the characteristics 
of the local architecture.” 
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ROBERT COUTURIER 


69 Mercer Street, New York, NY 10012; 212/463-7177, fax: 212/463-7294 


fter attending archi- 

tecture and design 
school in Paris, Robert 
Couturier promptly left 
for New York City, where 
he heads his 13-year-old 
firm. Currently working 
on town houses in Lon- 
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don and Washington, 
D.C., Couturier has completed projects all over 
the world, and in all of them, he tries to incorpo- 
rate a sense of “luxury, rigor, pleasure and fun,” he 
says. “I like lines to be fairly simple and spaces to 
be as open and airy as possible.” He prefers the ar- 
chitectural forms of the 17th and late 18th cen- 
turies as well as those of the late 1930s and ’40s, 
but he says the work of Emilio Terry was particu- 
larly influential. “He had a way of working French 
Louis pieces into modern interiors—fanciful but 
extremely strict,” he points out, which is perfectly 
in step with Couturier’s adherence to rigor in his 
interiors. “One can be as fanciful as one wants to 
be,” he adds, “as long as the background has the 
necessary strength and proportions.” 


ELISSA CULLMAN 


Cullman & Kravis, 790 Madison Avenue, New York, NY 10021; 212/249-3874, fax: 212/249-3881 
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efore founding her 

firm with the late 
Hedi Kravis in 1984, 
Elissa Cullman took a 
turn in the art world. In 
the 1970s she worked on 
exhibitions for the Japan 
House Gallery, curated 
shows for the American 
Folk Art Museum, joined the Museum of Modern 
Art’s Contemporary Council and became an avid 
collector herself. Her background helped prepare » 
Cullman for her role as an “interior decorator} 
for collectors of art and antiques,” as her firm’s > 
slogan indicates. “We serve, in effect, as curators wih 
for our clients,” she notes. She is now integrating 
a client’s Asian art collection into the “tradition-)— 
al envelope” of a shingle-and-stone house in)} 
Connecticut and transforming a Park Avenue 
apartment into a peaceful “white box” for a gal- 
lery owner. “We delight in all periods,” she says, 
“seeking to constantly evolve and refine our 
rooms, creating comfortable spaces that are ele- 
gant, classic and timeless.” 


PETER FREED 


DURSTON SAYLOR 
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ROGER DE CABROL 


121 East 24th Street, New York, NY 10010; 212/353-2827, fax: 212/353-2840 











































le to give my work 
a lived-in look,” says 
Roger de Cabrol. “It’s 
important that it not 
look like a showroom or 
as if it had been entirely 
decorated by an interi- 
or designer.” ‘To accom- 
plish this, de Cabrol uses 
a variety of textures and materials—anything he 
can get his hands on. “I like to give my rooms their 
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own personality.” As such, his clients’ input is in- 
tegral to his work. De Cabrol, who has been de- 
signing interiors for 18 years, founded his company 
in 1987, after studying in Paris at the Ecole du 
Louvre and the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. He is a 
devotee of 18th-century France, and while he 
prefers “combining antiques with contemporary 
pieces,” the designer vehemently opposes trends. 
He accepts approximately eight commissions a 
year and is currently renovating an Addison 
Mizner house on Florida’s west coast. “It’s my fa- 
vorite project to date,” he says. “It was Mizner’s 
last, and his only residence in west Florida.” 


JOANNE DE GUARDIOLA 


20 East 64th Street, New York, NY 10021; 212/753-6184, fax: 212/753-6153 


DURSTON SAYLOR 


oanne de Guardiola 
was hired by Albert 
Hadley while still at- 
tending Parsons School 
of Design. “My very first 
, project was helping Sister 
| ire naw aa & meh. | 5 Parish and David Klein- 
| VW NX yf | x V |) berg decorate Calumet 
| i / Farm in Kentucky,” she 
|) ae eee. aa E recalls. She remained at Parish-Hadley for eight 
pag " years before branching out on her own in 1998. _ 
Hadley and Parish had a defining influence on de 
Guardiola’s design sense. From them she learned || 
the importance of “scale and proportion,” which 
she now applies to “architecture, prints, fabrics 
and antiques.” She has a fondness for mixing an- 
tiques in her interiors and doesn’t discriminate 
when it comes to the period or genre. “I really en- 
joy beautiful pieces, whether they’re Regency, Art 
Déco, Louis XV, Russian, Italian, even medieval. 
Using different styles keeps things fresh.” By pay- 
ing close attention to the details and adding 
touches of whimsy, de Guardiola aims “to create a 
warm, harmonious environment.” 
continued on page 58 
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ALAIN DEMACHY 


9 quai Voltaire, 75007 Paris; 33-1-42-61-82-06, fax: 33-1-42-61-24-09 


jhe to express the pe- 
riod of the building 


so that the inside is a con- 
tinuation of the outside,” 
says Alain Demachy. He 
does, however, take some 
license in his trademark 
blending of the old and 
the new. For the décor of 
his own 18th-century residence in Paris, he chose 
to use Louis XVI pieces alongside 1930s furnish- 
ings and accented them with ethnic objects. 
He has designed for the Rothschilds and is in 
the midst of projects ranging from a castle in 
Nimes to a chalet in Gstaad and residences in 
Saint-Tropez and Geneva. Demachy, who has 
owned the antiques shop Galerie Camoin- 
Demachy in Paris for the last 20 years, favors the 
furnishings of the late 18th century, particularly 
those of Riesener, Weisweiler and Canabas, as 
well as Biedermeier and the work of Le Corbusier, 
Eileen Gray, Pierre Chareau and others of the 
20th century. “I prefer the bare and strict styles of 
architecturally shaped furniture,” he notes. 


MARIANNE HAAS 


ROBERT DENNING 


Denning & Fourcade, 111 East 56th Street, New York, NY 10021; 212/759-1969, fax: 212/838-7801 
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| ee go to design 
school. My teacher 
advised me not to con- 
tinue,” says Robert Den- 
ning, who left Parsons 
School of Design as a 
teenager after one sum- 
mer course. Fortunately, 
Denning did not follow 
that advice and went on to found Denning & 
Fourcade, with the late Vincent Fourcade, in 1960. 
Mrs. Ogden Phipps, Oscar de la Renta and Henry 
Kravis were all “early believers” in the company. 
When Kravis moved out of his “bachelor brown” 
apartment and into “one of the best apartments in 
Manhattan, he really gave us our start,” says Den- 
ning. He emphasizes that his design philosophy 
has remained unwavering over the past 40 years. If 
anything, it has become “more violent,” he says. “I 
am an enemy of white—and beige, which is the 
new white. Using white is a way of blotting out all 
thinking.” He prefers vibrant colors, such as red 
and green, and rich textures, such as damask—“the 
same look I’ve always done.” 
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ALL IN ONE. SAME HERE. 


TOTAL DIGITAL CONNECTIONS PLAN. 


Includes Sprint PCS Wireless Web™ / Nationwide Long Distance / Voice Command / Crystal-Clear Calls 


Now you can get all the best features Sprint PCS has to offer in one simple plan, using 
any Sprint PCS Phone.” To find out more, visit www.sprintpcs.com or call 1-800-480-4PCS. 
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—WVT Sprint. The clear alternative to cellular” Sprint PCS’ 


Leatherman® and the appearance of the Leatherman tool are trademarks of the Leatherman Tool Group, Inc. Service requires a phone compatible with the Sprint PCS 
Nationwide Network. Included minutes are not good for calls made while roaming off the Sprint PCS Nationwide Network, whether local or long-distance. Sprint PCS 
Voice Command™ and Sprint PCS Wireless Web™ are available on the Sprint PCS Nationwide Network and are not available while roaming off the Sprint PCS 
Nationwide Network. cone ©2001 Sprint Spectrum L.P. All rights reserved. Sprint, Sprint PCS, Sprint PCS Phone, Sprint PCS Wireless Web, Sprint PCS Voice 
Command, Sprint PCS Total Digital Connections, Sprint PCS Advantage Agreement and the diamond logo are trademarks of Sprint Communications Company L.P 









































































































































































































































DILGER GIBSON 


240 Centre Street, New York, NY 10013; 212/431-4749, fax: 212/431-8815 


ae graduating from 
college I was intro- 
duced to Fred Dilger, who 
was a designer in Atlan- 
ta,” recalls Monique Gib- 
son. “Soon after, I began 





working with him there 
at a decorating firm, and 
at that time I met Elton 
John, a friend of his. Two years later, in 1994, Fred 
and I started Dilger Gibson, with Elton as our first 
client.” The two now have offices in Manhattan and 
in Decatur, Georgia. While Gibson admires “the 
understated elegance of Jean-Michel Frank and 
the magic of Tony Duquette,” Dilger is inspired 
by Frances Elkins. “She had a direct approach that 
still managed to be glamorous.” Currently they’re 
both drawn to French Moderne design. “We don’t 
have a trademark style,” notes Gibson, “but some of 
the ideas that we hold dear are: You can never ignore 
the architecture; as Billy Baldwin once said, ‘Com- 
fort is the ultimate luxury’; the shape, size and pro- 
portion of furniture must relate; and, finally, know 
what to take seriously, and know when to laugh.” 


MELVIN DWorK 





COURTESY DILGER GIBSON 





SCOTT FRANCES 





JUNE 2001 


196 Avenue of the Americas, New York, NY 10013; 212/966-9600, fax: 212/966-9636 


DURSTON SAYLOR 





kK things “sim- 
ple, classic and time- 
less” is a philosophy that 
has served Melvin Dwork 
well over his five-decade 
career. Dwork, who stud- 
ied at Kansas City Art 
Institute and Parsons 
School of Design, feels 
that being open to new ideas and inspirations is es- 
sential, but he takes a very straightforward ap- 
proach to his projects. “I don’t do things that are 
just pretty; they have to work. That’s the essence 
of a good job. It has to be sensible—I try to avoid 
the look of a stage set.” Dwork’s projects have in- 
cluded a minimalist apartment in Manhattan for 
director Milos Forman and a more traditional 
penthouse for the late media executive Robert 
Sarnoff. He works closely with his clients and finds 
most of his jobs come through recommendations. 
“Tt’s more personal.” At this point in his career 
Dwork is taking on new projects selectively. “I’m 
only accepting very special, very challenging proj- 
ects. I don’t want to do just another living room.” 

continued on page 62 
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DAVID EASTON 


Easton-Moss & Company, 72 Spring Street, New York, NY 10012; 212/334-3820, fax: 212/334-3821 


} 


Wey ek fat} find the whole history ae a 
ee |S) of design inspiration- 

al,” says David Easton. 
“Besides the beauty of 
the past, there is the ex- 
citement of knowledge 
gained from studying a 
particular style and un- 
derstanding the back- 
ground it grew from.” Easton, who formed a part- 
nership with Charlotte Moss in 2001, is known for 
his classical interiors and attention to period 
details, where his interest in historical precedents 
is apparent. He works to integrate all aspects of 
a project and believes that “architecture, decora- 
tion and landscape are a totality—architecture 
provides the grid that decoration and landscape 
must fulfill.” Recently, after working on “very 
clean, modern houses” in Aspen, Colorado, and 
Sun Valley, Idaho, Easton has shifted his focus. 
“Having been steeped in history, having taught the 
history of design and having an office that is 
essentially traditionally oriented in the classic 
sense, we now have our eye on the future.” 


Mica ERTEGUN 


MAC Il, 125 East 81st Street, New York, NY 10028; 212/249-4466, fax: 212/734-8841 


OS | Bee ae and qual- 
iii al = ity” are the hall- 


marks of good design, 
according to Mica Erte- 
gun, who is known for 
her traditional, well-ed- 
ited interiors. Ertegun 
lived throughout Fu- 
rope and in Canada be- 
fore settling in New York, where she attended the 
New York School of Interior Design and eventual- 
ly, in 1967, started MAC II with the late Chessy 
Rayner. Bill Blass and Billy Baldwin were early in- 
spirations for Ertegun, who designed several inte- 
riors for Blass. “He has great taste and a marvelous 
sense of scale and quality,” she says. “Nothing is 
overdone; nothing is superfluous.” MAC II has a 
similar approach to projects, intending to provide 
clients with “a simple, serene environment.” To do 
this, Ertegun relies not only on traditional furni- 
ture but on pieces that have “the clean lines 
of Mies van der Rohe, Le Corbusier and Gia- 
cometti. I like to look at everything; you can’t be 
partial to just one style.” 


MICHAEL CALDERWOOD. 


DECEMBER 2000 
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AVAILABLE IN THE U.S. ONLY BY EXPRESS HOME DELIVERY. 


From its enticing aroma to its smooth, rich 
flavor, one sip will tell you Gevalia® Kaffe 
is a coffee unlike any you've ever tasted. 

With a heritage that dates back to a small 
port in Gavle, Sweden before the turn of 
the century, Gevalia Kaffe is masterfully 
roasted and blended in Europe. We then 


CALL 1*800*GEVALIA OR VISIT WWW.GEVALIA.COM 


IMPORTE EXCLUSIVEMENT PAR GEVALIA KAFFE. 


vacuum seal each coffee in golden-foil 
pouches to help preserve freshness, and ship 
them direct to your door. 

Call to order Gevalia Kaffe today. With 
over 26 varieties to choose from, we’re sure 
to satisfy your passion for the perfect cup 
of coffee. 
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Gevalia presents Just Desserts) 


Pastry chef Price Kushner discovers that it's possible to improve upon perfection with Colombia coffee from Gevalia® Kaffei§ ~ 


Kushner's commitment to culinary ex cellence extends 
1 the 11 of duty. A o-owne Maker and pas f 
id the ca Juty. As wner, bak ind pastry} 
astal Maine's world-class Primo Restaurant 
770), he'll stop at nothing to complete one of 
ynfectionery creations. Unable to locate an 


r freshness, this determined perfectionist 


joes out back and grows it himself. This devotion to quality 
pervades every dish on Price's dessert menu and translates 


nto the perte tend 


ven in the height of winter, true gourmands head north to Maine for a taste of Price’s Pistachio Popover Créme_Brilées 
with Grand Marnier Syrup. Coupled with a steaming cup of Colombia coffee trom Gevalia, it promises to melt the 
1 those with the most discriminating palates. ¢ a ombia coftee—with its balanced acidity and medium-+to-ull 
the pertect foil for the pastry’s rich, silky custard ie the tangy citrus of the sauce is perfectly counterbalanced by 
smooth flavor of the coffee. Carefully crafted from the finest Arabica beans, Gevalia’s rich Colombia blend is the 
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Hee that meets Price’s exacting standards for quality and superior freshness. Taste for yourselftind the recipe and 
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more information about Gevalia Kaffe on epicurious.com/promo/c gevalia, / destination. 





ENTER TO WIN THE “DELECTABLE DESTINATIONS” SWEEPSTAKES, COMPLIMENTS OF GEVALIA KAFFE 


Gevalia invites you to escape to a delectable destination. Start with a cup of exquisite Colombia coffee from Gevalia® Kaffe, purveyor of 
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delights, prepared by one ofthe Just Desserts featured pastry chefs. The “Delectable Destinations” prize package includes: 
¢ Dinner for two at your choice of one of these exclusive restaurants: 
=— Primo. in Rockland, Maine (Price Kushner) 


=— Senses Bakery & Restaurant in Washington, D.C. (Bruno Feldeisen) <. 

=— Gramercy Tavern in New York City (Claudia Fleming) aS C-~" 
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PETER L. GLUCK 





19 Union Square West, New York, NY 10003; 212/255-1876, fax: 212/633-0144 


aS 


main concern of ours 

is to produce signif- 
icant, properly construct- 
ed buildings at costs ap- 
propriate to their use,” 
says Peter L. Gluck. “In 
this endeavor, we act as 
construction managers 
by actually building most 
of our projects.” These range from houses across 
_ the United States for people “interested in real ar- 
chitecture” to a multiuse building in New York’s 
East Harlem and a 50,000-square-foot community 
center in the South Bronx. The Yale-educated ar- 
chitect opened his firm in 1972, after spending two 
years in Japan. Gluck, whose office now consists of 
20 architects, got his inspiration from the sensibil- 
ities of Japanese architecture and from “all serious 
and good architects,” especially early- and mid- 
20th-century modernists, such as Le Corbusier, 
Mies van der Rohe and Paul Rudolph. He charac- 
terizes his own designs as “clearly modernist, con- 
temporary, without misplaced sentimentality or 
cartoonish pastiches of styles of the past.” 
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MARIETTE HIMES GOMEZ 








504-506 East 74th Street, New York, NY 10021; 212/288-6856, fax: 212/288-1590 





JUNE 1999 





nown as a modernist 

whose work has a 
luxurious edge, Mariette 
Himes Gomez brings 
refined simplicity, clean 
lines and clear architec- 
tural definition to her 
projects. “My work has 
evolved color-wise— 
from multicolored interiors of the ’60s to vanilla 
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rooms accented with subtle hues to today’s sophis-_/ 
ticated, understated tones,” she points out. Some || 
of her recent installations include a Southampton | | 


beach house and an apartment on Grosvenor 
Square in London. Gomez has designed and man‘ 
ufactured furniture since 1992, and a new line for 
Hickory Chair will debut this spring; her retail 
shop in Manhattan has become a resource for the 


design community. Most of her time is devoted to, | 


her interiors, however, and a crucial element is’ 
their context. “I like well-designed modern and 
classic architecture, or the two combined. I’m all 
about pared-down thinking, whatever the style.” 
continued on page 68 
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ALEXANDER GORLIN : 


137 Varick Street, New York, NY 10013; 212/229-1199, fax: 212/206-3580 


believe in the clarity of 

space and form,” says 
Alexander Gorlin, a grad- 
uate of the Yale School 
of Architecture and Coo- 
per Union. In 1987, upon 
his return from receiv- 
ing a Rome Prize in Ar- 
chitecture at the Amer- 
ican Academy and after working with Richard Meier 
and I. M. Pei, he established his own firm. Since then 
he’s turned his energies to a wide range of assign- 
ments, from high-end residences and apartment tow- 
ers to affordable town houses, from synagogues and 
churches to museums. Underlying principles and 
ideas remain intact from project to project. “I try to 
use an abundance of natural light and natural materi- 
als,” Gorlin explains. “I feel strongly about intimate 
contact with the environment.” He points out that, 
rooted in the landscape, either pastoral or urban, the 
house creates its own world. “A home should be an 
oasis of serenity, a refuge and a sanctuary against the 
unpredictability and violence of the outside world. 
The house is a psychic diagram of the family.” 


| MICHAEL GRAVES 


341 Nassau Street, Princeton, NJ 08540; 609/924-6409, fax: 609/924-1795 
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RON POLLARD: 


he idea of charac- 

ter is central to 
Michael Graves’s archi- 
tecture. “It’s what gives 
us our identity within 
a place, a building or 
a room,” he says. “The 
character and character- 
istics of buildings are part 
storytelling, part memory, part nostalgia, part sym- 
bol—in short, the personality of the place.” He 
believes this also is derived from the structure’s re- 
lationship to the landscape and its association with 
local construction materials. The renowned architect 
has reinterpreted local vernaculars for such far-flung 
projects as the Daimesha Hotel in Shenzhen, Chi- 
na, the Media Village Commercial Center at the 
Olympic Village in Athens, the United States Em- 
bassy in Seoul and a private residence in Geneva. As 
critical as context is, how people use and relate to his 
creations is of utmost importance. For Graves, ar- 
chitecture must be humanistic. A house, for example, 
“is the embodiment of ideas of domesticity, and 
how a client and their treasured objects occupy it.” 
continued on page 70 
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BRUCE GREGGA 


Gregga Jordan Smieszny, 1203 North State Parkway, Chicago, IL 60610; 312/787-0017, fax: 312/787-5108 


Res of wheth- 
er it incorporates an- 
tique, primitive or very 
contemporary pieces, 
classical design is about 
“form and shape, the ver- 
tical and the horizontal, 
the overall composition,” 
says Bruce Gregga, who 
collaborates on projects with partners Alex Jordan 
and Dan Smieszny. “No matter what kind of archi- 
tecture I’m working with, I always strive for a clean, 
simple background against which to set beautiful 
things.” Although Gregga appreciates fine antiques, 
he does experiment with different kinds of objects. 
“l’m currently using Philippine and Balinese furni- 
ture in a house. We paired some solid chairs with an 
elegant gilt console, and they’re wonderful together.” 
The designer emphasizes that he shies away from 
whatever is in the marketplace today. “A friend re- 
cently visited an apartment I did in Chicago 20 years 
ago and commented that it looks like it was done yes- 
terday. That’s a great compliment. Simplicity, ele- 
gance, quality—what’s good is good. And stays good.” 


(GRAHAM GUND 


47 Thorndike Street, Cambridge, MA 02141; 617/577-9600, fax: 617/577-9614 
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PETER AARON/ESTO 


JUNE 1998 


NOVEMBER 1999 


hat interests me is 

the dynamic ten- 
sion between material 
form and our experience 
perception—of 
space,” says architect Gra- 
ham Gund. Long rec- 
ognized for innovative 
approaches to traditional 
design, his 60-person firm is now exploring a 
more modern palette of materials. Two recent proj- 
ects—The Lois Foster Wing of the Rose Art 
Museum on the Brandeis University campus in 
Waltham, Massachusetts, and a conservatory for 
the Cleveland Botanical Garden—may change the 
way people perceive the scope and breadth of 
Gund’s work. “Defining paths of light to achieve 
a timeless sense of permanence has been a hall- 
mark of what we do,” notes Gund. As the firm 
celebrates its 30-year history, he reflects on the 
evolution of the practice. “What has sustained my 
interest and enthusiasm is the constant challenge 
of creating an individual and unique expression 
for each client with new materials and forms.” 
continued on page 72 
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The naturally dyed carpet of 


WOVEN LEGENDS” 


Nature's palette is balanced in this classical carpet, a masterpiece of intricate detail and bold expression. Fuelled by a passion for antique 
carpets, whose beauty is tied to the mastery of natural dyes and the expert use of handspun nomadic yarns, the renaissance be “an 

the artisans of Woven Legends in Turkey two decades ago continues to be “the benchmark by which all Eat Ree 
production is judged.” (Hali, The International Magazine of Antique Carpet and Textile Art). To learn more, visit be Ria 
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Euphrates carpet, detail, Turkey, 9° x 11° 2” ( 
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(SWATHMEY SIEGEL 


475 10th Avenue, New York, NY 10018; 212/947-1240, fax: 212/967-0890 


ies must en- 
gage the spiritual 
and the speculative. And 
it must fulfill the func- 
tional and transcend it 
to become aspirational 
and memorable,” says 
Charles Gwathmey. “The 


designing itself involves 


context, program and the understanding of con- 
struction techniques and materials to achieve for- 
mal responses.” He and his partner, Robert Siegel, 
are now focusing their energies on a new building 
for the United States Mission to the United Nations 
and a renovation and expansion of the New York 
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Public Library’s mid-Manhattan branch. Although 
they are known for their understated modernism, 


their outlook is never static. “I think we’re more 
exploratory and secure in the evolution of our 
work,” says Gwathmey. “Opportunities to design 
new building types are provocative and creatively 
challenging. We see modernism as a continuing 
discovery, an inventive process, not as replication. 


ERHARD PFEIFFER 
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We believe in continual reevaluation.” ‘ 
NOVEMBER 2000 
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VICTORIA HAGAN 


654 Madison Avenue, New York, NY 10021; 212/888-1178, fax: 212/888-0974 


*m quite open to dif- 

ferent styles,” says Vic- 
toria Hagan, who just 
celebrated her 15th an- 
niversary as a design- 
er. Her new Web site 
chronicles the diversity 
of both her residential 





SCOTT FRANCES 


and commercial work, 
evidenced by such current undertakings as a his- 
toric town house and a duplex penthouse in 
Manhattan, retreats in the Hamptons and on Nan- 
tucket and a Connecticut farmhouse. She accepts a 
limited number of commissions a year, because it’s 
crucial for her “to be involved in all the details,” 
she says. “When I start something, I first look to 
the views, and the process begins.” The finished 
design inevitably embraces an atmosphere of 
lightness and subdued colors. “The main way in 
which my work has changed over the years is that 
it’s much more confident,” she adds. “The ele- 
ments that are invariable, however, are a sense of 
place and a sense of simplicity.” 











STEVEN BROOKE 


| J continued on page 74 
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The Friday Night Bistro Dinner. 
Inspired by the powers of KitchenAid. 


The Pro Line™ Cooking Series, only from KitchenAid. 

From 15,000 BTUs of cooking power to 6,000 BTUs of simmering precision, it’s performance worthy of professional chefs. 
Featuring a Dual Fuel Range with True Convection Oven, cooktops with built-in grille and griddle configurations, 
and powerful hoods, the Pro Line™ Cooking Series gives every kitchen the highest degree of style. For these recipes, 
and to learn more about the entire Architect™ Series, visit www.KitchenAidProLine.com, or call 1.800.422.1230. 
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ALEXA HAMPTON 


Mark Hampton Inc., 654 Madison Avenue, New York, NY 10021; 212/753-4110, fax: 212/758-2079 


love drop-dead pieces. 

Who doesn’t?” says 

Alexa Hampton, who 

was mentored by and 

inspired most by her 

father, the late Mark 

Hampton. “But [also 

believe that however 

spectacular, an object 

must be both appropriate and human scale.” 
Hampton, who also counts Albert Hadley, Jan- 
sen, Billy Baldwin, Syrie Maugham, Elsie de 
Wolfe and Frances Elkins among her influences, 
takes on five large projects and about 12 small- 
er ones a year, designing furniture and fab- 
rics as well. “I’m not doctrinaire; I don’t have 
a particular philosophy. The interiors I do tend to 


KIM SARGENT 


be more formal than casual, but even if for- 
mal, they’re always very comfortable.” Along with 
classic design, art proves to be an important ele- 
ment in her work. “I think a house without art 
is dead,” she declares. Hampton adds that she 
“hates trendiness, fussiness and straining for ef- 


BRUCE KATZ 


fect. I’m bored with eccentricity for its own sake.” 


NICHOLAS HASLAM 


91 Lower Sloane Street, London SW1W 8DA; 44-20-7730-0808, fax: 44-20-7730-0888 


FEBRUARY 2000 


| Rae my career be- 

cause people were al- 
ways admiring my own 
interiors,” recalls Nich- 
olas Haslam. “In 1962, 
when I was working for 
Vogue in New York, Billy 
Baldwin told me that I 
should become a design- 
er. So eventually I did.” Besides Baldwin, Has- 
lam can name a range of inspirations. Among 
them are “the Stuart court, Mme du Barry, Freder- 
ick the Great’s Sans Souci, many of the smaller 
18th-century German and Austrian palaces, En- 
glish prehistoric architecture—its monolithic scale 
and spare colors. I’m interested in lots of different 
things.” Although he references a variety of peri- 
ods and designs, he brings to each assignment “a 
fresh approach in style, suitable to the project and 
the clients.” He is currently attending to a large, 
newly constructed house in Toronto and pro- 
ducing a book devoted to his designs. “The one 
thing that’s constant in my work is also the one 

S thing that changes and evolves—originality.” 
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DAN FORER 


CrEcIL N. HAYES 


6601 Lyons Road, Coconut Creek, FL 33073; 954/570-5843, fax: 954/570-5862 


Ce N. Hayes has 
spent the last 27 
years designing resi- 
dences that personify 
her clients’ lifestyles. “My 
purpose is to transmit 
a feeling of life, joy, dis- 
covery and beauty with- 
in a cubic space, because 
more and more of our time is spent inside build- 
ings instead of in the great outdoors. I strive to 
create a collage of many textures, colors and sub- 





tle mixtures so that whoever experiences the space 
may be reminded of those emotions evoked by 
nature.” One way she does this is with ethnic 
elements in fabrics and small furniture pieces. 
For Hayes, this bold look brings strength to col- 
ors, textures and woods that can be incorporated 
into any style. In addition to her residential proj- 
ects, she has been commissioned to design the 
57,000-square-foot African-American Research 
Library & Cultural Center in Fort Lauderdale. 
Says Hayes, “My personal and professional histo- 
ries have finally met at the heart.” 


‘THAD HAYES 


90 West Broadway, New York, NY 10007; 212/571-1234, fax: 212/571-1239 


MARY E. NICHOLS 


: SSS 
NOVEMBER 2000 





APRIL 2000 


he words clean, sharp 

and elegant describe 
Thad Hayes’s minimal- 
ist interiors, which unite 
the period and the mod- 
ern. He designs a lot of 
his own furniture but 
doesn’t carry a set style 
from one project to the 
next. “As soon as I’m comfortable working in a vo- 
cabulary, I’m eager to start a new one, though of 
course I recognize that every project is informed 
by, and I hope deepened by, the ones that came be- 
fore it,” he says. Structure is important to Hayes, 
and he welcomes working with outside architects 
or providing architectural design through his of- 
fice. He continues to be interested in classical 
and modern domestic interiors and houses—in 
particular, 18th-century American architecture 
(Thomas Jefferson’s Monticello) and furniture 
(Chippendale), and postwar design in the United 
States. “They were made in times of new begin- 
nings,” Hayes explains. “And I believe that every 
interior should have some of that spirit.” 
continued on page 78 
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HILARY HEMINWAY 


140 Briarpatch Road, ek CT 06378; 860/535-3110, fax: 860/535-4546 


FR and foremost, I’m 
a chameleon,” says 
Hilary Heminway. “I 
derive pleasure from jux- 
taposing disparate el- 
ements: a Christian Liai- 
gre four-poster in the 
same room as an 18th- 
century commode and a 
rugged western rug, for example.” Her princi- 
pal objective, however, is “comfort, comfort, 
comfort,” she says. “I’m in the business of design- 
ing livable rooms. I’ve always felt my approach to 
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decorating was unpretentious and understated.” 
She is grateful for eclectic projects that challenge 
her; at the moment she is working on a 
ranch in Montana, a formal apartment in Chi- 
cago, a contemporary residence in Jackson, Wy- 
oming, a beach house in Rhode Island and a 
plantation in South Carolina. “As I get older, I 
continue to simplify, to de-clutter my rooms. ’m 
much more willing to leave a white wall a white 
wall. In this pared-down environment, texture 
and color become ascendant.” 


ANOUSKA HEMPEL 


15 Bury Walk, London SW3; 44-20-7589-1657, fax: 44-20-7371-6921 


DURSTON SAYLOR 


ROGER WADE 








JUNE 1997 


rying to narrow the 
scope of Anouska 
Hempel’s creative en- 
deavors to a few cate- 
gories is an exercise in 
futility. She has designed 
interiors for houses, 
yachts and hotels; she has 
at least five residential 
projects in progress at any given moment for clients 
throughout the world. Her unwavering philosophy 
of “design, refine and repeat” carries on with inten- 
sity. Blakes Pour La Maison—a collection of furni- 
ture, fabrics and accessories named after her hotels in 
London and Amsterdam—a line of jewelry and her 
own Web site command her attention. A new cou- 
ture line was unveiled this past October: signature 
East-meets-West creations that promise “fantasy, 
richness and riot.” In addition, Hempel is engaged in 
revamping Van Cleef & Arpels jewelry stores from 
the United Kingdom to Japan. “They will be designs 
of femininity and sensuality, enriched by a wonderful 
palette, strong textures and priceless pieces of furni- 
ture. They will be clear, clarified and very certain.” 
continued on page 80 
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MARINA FAUST 


HENDRIX /ALLARDYCE 


8721 Beverly Boulevard, Los Angeles, CA 90048; 310/659-8721, fax: 310/659-8765 


es pe ee WV classicists who 
Nh ’ EF ma are passionate in 
i eee our desire to achieve our 
signature blend of styles,” 
says Thomas Allardyce 
(left). He and his partner, 
Ilya Hendrix, combine 
European and Asian ele- 
ments with accents of the 
exotic in their rooms, all the while incorporating the 
appropriate scale and lighting. Their projects span 
the United States and extend worldwide. “We’ve 
purchased a house on Kauai, which will allow us to 
better serve our clients who have resort homes,” he 
adds. “Living, and design in general, seem to be get- 
ting less formal. People are asking that their houses 
reflect their family life, with a lot more square 
footage in which to congregate and more areas for 
multimedia. A kitchen and a family room are much 
more of a priority than, say, an elegant dining room.” 
The one constant for Allardyce and Hendrix is 
emotion. “Our designs are meant to be evocative— 
‘romantic’ is a description often used, followed by 
‘tranquil,’ ‘complete’ and ‘sacred,’ ” explains Hendrix. 


WILLIAM HopDGINs 


232 Clarendon Street, Boston, MA 02116; 617/262-9538, fax: 617/267-0534 





MARY E. NICHOLS 





think my designs are a 

lot simpler and clear- 
er than they were,” says 
William Hodgins, who 
was honored with the 
ASID Designer of Dis- 
tinction Award 2001. “I 
feel simpler is the way to 
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go as time passes.” His 
clients, whom he observes are “surer of themselves— 
they know what they want,” have come to expect 
luxury and timelessness from his interiors. “An- 
tiques never go out of style,” he notes. “If you put 
handsome Georgian furniture into a room and it 
quietly settles in, it’s like a decorator wasn’t even 
there. I believe in a certain restraint, as long as it 
allows the design to flow.” Variety is a hallmark of 
Hodgins’s career. He’s now working on a golf 
clubhouse in the South, a 1720s residence on a 
farm in Vermont and a traditional Colonial house 
near Boston, owned by a young couple who collect 
contemporary art and sculpture. “I enjoy setting 
beautiful things in logical places,” he says. “I try to 
achieve elegance and glamour—without shouting.” 
continued on page 82 
































PETER AARON/ESTO , 


ERHARD PFEIFFER 








ohn Ike, Thomas Kli- 
german and Joel Bark- 
ley agree that their talent 
for diversity is nurtured 
by the flexibility of their 
clients. “We’re fortunate 
to work with people who 
have different tastes,” says 
Kligerman (center). “To- 


_ gether, we come up with fresh variations that re- 


solve the functional complexities of a new house.” 
Under way are a pyramid house on a hilltop in 
Connecticut, a pair of Polynesian-style thatched 
structures in Hawaii and a series of more modern 
urban lofts that operate within the Ike Kligerman 
Barkley benchmark of innovative design. “For 
traditional houses in particular, we like to push a 
given style to a high level of interpretation,” Kli- 
german says. “The malleable Shingle Style espe- 
cially invites this sort of approach.” Ike (left) and 
Kligerman met at the office of Robert A. M. Stern, 
where they worked together for eight years before 
starting their firm in 1988; Joel Barkley (right) 
joined them as partner in 1999, 


KAZUHIRO ISHTL 


PETER AARON/ESTO 


sae | 


\ IKE KLIGERMAN BARKLEY 


330 West 42nd Street, New York, NY 10036; 212/268-0128, fax: 212/268-5679 





MARCH 2001 


4-14-27 Akasaka, Minatoku, 107-0052 Tokyo; 81-3-3505-0765, fax: 81-3-3505-0766 





7 eae archi- 
tect Kazuhiro Ishii’s 
buildings are a testament 
to both the past and the 
present of Japan. Ishii, 
who studied with Charles 
Moore at Yale Universi- 
ty and then worked with 
his mentor before re- 
turning home, comfortably infuses tradition with 
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innovation for an aesthetic that is as forward- 
thinking as it is rooted in the Japanese teahouse 
vernacular. “I like classical Japanese design,” Ishii 
says, “but I also look to 21st-century technology.” 
Among his most notable projects is the Bunraku 
Puppet Theatre at Seiwa. Ishii often interchanges 
wood and steel, and he is inspired by the historic 
structures of Kyoto and Nara, a city that was heavily 
influenced by the Chinese beginning in the sixth 
century. Another source of inspiration is architect 
Fumihiko Maki, known for his populist approach 
to design. “His buildings are modest and noble,” 
Ishii says, “and he is incredibly nice to work with.” 

continued on page 84 
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HuGH NEWELL JACOBSEN 

2529 P Street N.W., Washington, DC 20007; 202/337-5200, fax: 202/337-3609 
rchitecture is an old 

oe profession,” 


asserts Hugh Newell Ja- 
cobsen. “The longer one 





practices, the more one 
learns how to build and 
therefore push the edge.” 
Jacobsen should know, 
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since he has been hon- 
: ing his craft for nearly half a century. After gradu- 
ating from the Yale School of Architecture, where 
he studied under Louis Kahn, he worked briefly 
for Philip Johnson and then started his own firm in 
1958. Since then Jacobsen has designed galleries 
for the Southern Vermont Arts Center, the Unit- 
ed States Embassy and ambassador’s residence in 
Paris and an addition to the United States Capitol. 
And while he considers the house his greatest 





challenge, he has designed residences in 26 states 
and four foreign countries. With his minimalist 
approach, Jacobsen never addresses style—only 
elements such as land, water, light and wind. 
“There isn’t a building type I haven’t designed,” he 


ROBERT LAUTMAN 


says, “and I’m sti// learning.” 


PHILIP JOHNSON 


Philip Johnson/Alan Ritchie Architects, 375 Park Avenue, New York, NY 10152; 212/319-5880, fax: 212/319-5881 
he work of Philip 


Johnson, a seminal 
figure in modern archi- 
tecture, has, during the 
course of his long ca- 
reer, included skyscrap- 
ers, churches, museums, 
residential projects and 
experimental structures. 
He has designed everything from Manhattan’s 
Seagram Building, on which he collaborated with 
mentor Ludwig Mies van der Rohe, to a tiny house 
made of chain link on his famed New Canaan, 
Connecticut, property. “My projects have taken 
many different forms,” he says. “Experimentation 
with shapes is enormously enriching to the psy- 
che.” Johnson, who was the first recipient of the 
Pritzker Prize, in 1979, received his bachelor’s de- 
gree in architecture from Harvard, where he stud- 
ied under Walter Gropius. Today his firm, Philip 
Johnson/Alan Ritchie Architects, is responsible 
for a number of new projects, such as the renova- 
tion of the Chrysler Building and a series of resi- 
dential huts on the Turks and Caicos Islands. 

continued on page 86 
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GREG JORDAN 


504 East 74th Street, New York, NY 10021; 212/570-4470, fax: 212/570-6660 


eyond decorating, we 

listen closely to our 
clients and strive to create 
visual biographies around 
them,” says Greg Jordan. 
“We want to fulfill their 
aspirations and attend to 
their needs.” The design- 
er, whose clients have 
included Blaine and Robert Trump, Ashley Judd, 
and Kelly and Cal Ripken, Jr., favors classically in- 
spired interiors infused with a modern aesthetic. 
“While the style is founded on traditional princi- 
ples, the approach is modernist, employing ele- 
ments from various periods and cultures,” he 
explains. “The beauty is in the mix. It’s a matter 
of bringing strong, sophisticated design into 
spaces that are inherently livable.” Much like his 
idol, Henri Samuel, who combined Empire and 
modern elements in his own Paris flat, Jordan be- 
lieves that in every project there is room for both 
spontaneity and growth. “The best, most memo- 
rable spaces always offer an invitation,” he ob- 
serves. “They should be very hard to leave.” 
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DAN FORER 


~ MARCH 200! 


P.O. Box 454, Marlborough, Wiltshire SN8 3UR, England; 44-12-6473-1268, fax: 44-12-6473-1203 
































FRITZ VON DER SCHULENBURG 


Res Kime, whose 
clients include Lord 
Lloyd Webber and the 
Prince of Wales, is not 
only one of England’s 
most well-known design- 
ers, he is also one of its 
most well traveled. “The 
style a particular com- 
mission takes on is determined by what’s appro- 
priate for its location,” he says. Like his mentor, 
Geoffrey Bennison, Kime combines his antiques 
business of over 30 years with his decorating firm 
to bring a unique perspective to every project. 
“The need to find sufficient furnishings for clients 
all over the world has meant increasing the range 
of pieces that I can offer,” he says. This includes 
furniture, lighting and a celebrated collection of 
fabrics inspired by his trips to the East. “The key is 
to make rooms express the residents’ personalities 
rather than mere style,” he says. “In harmonizing 
new elements with the existing architecture and 
objects, I can create habitable rooms, with nothing 
in excess and nothing too perfect.” 

continued on page 88 
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RICHARD LANDRY 


11333 lowa Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 90025; 310/444-1404, fax: 310/444-1405 











hether designing 
a Wallace Neff- 
inspired Italianate home, 
a stately Palm Beach— 
style house in Los Ange- 
les or a mountain retreat 
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ERHARD PFE 


in Quebec’s Mont Trem- 
blant ski resort area, 





Richard Landry consis- 
tently explores different architectural vernaculars. 
“Our firm’s traditional buildings are meant to raise 
people’s awareness of historical precedents while 
creating an appropriate bridge to today’s life- 
style,” he says. “Our nontraditional structures in- 
vestigate new ideas within a contemporary context 
and expand our creative philosophies.” Landry, 
whose clients include Eddie Murphy and Wayne 
Gretzky, uses various types of stone to diversify 
his projects. “I love Pennsylvania bluestone for 
modern designs and Santa Barbara rubble for an 
Old World look,” he explains. “We focus on serving 
our clients’ needs; being good listeners is integral 
to our success.” Landry Design Group is entering 


its 15th year and employs a team of 17 architects. 


NAOMI LEFF 


12 West 27th Street, New York, NY 10001; 212/686-6300, fax: 212/213-9208 


ERHARD PFEIFFER 











JUNE 2001 


NES Leff is a con- 
summate student 
of design. “I never stop 
learning,” she says, “and 
that’s why I’m not re- 
stricted to a style.” After 
more than 25 years in the 
business, Leff remains 
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unerringly meticulous 
about the design process. Her 35-person firm, 
which at its inception, in 1980, specialized in high- 
end store design, puts every new project through a 
careful analysis. “We start with a conceptual phase, 
then we make storyboard-like images and research 
a lot of materials. We have to communicate with 
our clients to find a mutual language.” Leff has an 
affinity for sumptuous surfaces—especially exotic 
woods—and believes that interiors should take on 
a sense of rhythm. “Every aspect is important,” she 
says. “Even the use of light, whether natural or for 
evening, plays a key role.” But the most crucial el- 
ement is “realizing people’s dreams and memo- 
ries,” Leff adds. “It’s not a precise science; it’s a 
creative, ongoing process.” 

continued on page 90 
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RICARDO LEGORRETA | 


Palacio de Versalles 285-A, Lomas Reforma, Mexico City D.F 11020; 52-5-251-9698, fax: 52-5-596-6162 


\ ' Te select our proj- 

ects not by size, 
type or revenue, but for 
the possibilities of creat- 
ing good architecture,” 
says Ricardo Legorreta, 
whose colorful structures 
often pay homage to Luis 
Barragan, Carlo Scarpa 





and Louis Kahn. “And good architecture serves so- 
ciety.” Another influence on Legorreta is the ver- 
nacular buildings of his native Mexico. “They’ve 
taught me to resolve problems in a fresh way and 
to respond to functional issues with creative solu- 
tions.” By employing light, color, water and hu- 
mor, Legorreta’s buildings evoke a response that 
is, he says, more emotional than it is intellectual, 
adding, “It’s important to design an environment 
that has an atmosphere of intimacy, peace and op- 
timism.” Legorreta worked with architect José 
Villagran Garcia before founding his own firm, 
now run with his son Victor, in 1966. Museums, 
libraries and schools are among his many nonresi- 





LOURDES LEGORRETA 


dential projects in the United States. 
MARCH 2000 


SALLY SIRKIN LEWIS | 


500 North Oak Street, Inglewood, CA 90302; 310/680-4367, fax: 310/672-3710 
eep it classical, ele- 
gant and simple— 


but contemporary. And 
if you're lucky enough 
to have good architec- 
ture, honor it.” Sally Sir- 
kin Lewis’s sound advice 
rings true for every proj- 
ect she takes on, be it a 
concrete-and-glass house in the desert or a quiet 
beachfront retreat. Lewis started her design firm 
in 1964 and opened the Los Angeles furniture and 
fabrics showroom J. Robert Scott in 1972. She is 
particularly fond of Art Déco design “because of its 
wonderful use of luxurious materials,” she notes. 
“The exotic veneers, parchments, metals and sha- 
greens are so glamorous. I also like to accent my 
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contemporary interiors with Roman, Greek, Cam- 
bodian and Byzantine antiquities.” Lewis often 
works with “handsome” Empire, Régence and 
Neoclassical pieces, as well as some Russian and 
Swedish designs, but whatever the style, she never 
fails to accomplish her goal: interiors that are de- 
tailed, serene and, above all, sophisticated. 
continued on page 91 
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DAVID O. MARLOW 


DONNA LIVINGSTON 


8811 Alden Drive, Los Angeles, CA 90048; 310/273-1855, fax: 310/273-4572 


love rooms with dra- 

matic lighting, a vari- 
ety of textures and the 
harmony of personal be- 
longings,” says Donna 
Livingston. “The archi- 
tectural elements of a 
house should rule the 
interiors, and it’s impor- 
tant that everything have a sense of continuity.” Liv- 
ingston, whose background in social work taught 
her “to listen to people’s needs,” has a penchant for 
Asian art and takes on about four or five projects a 
year. “There are three people in my firm, including 
myself,” she says. “I’ve kept it small so that my staff 
and [ are involved in all aspects of the design pro- 
cess.” A small office, however, has not limited her 
reach. Residential projects include the Wu Yueh 
Yuan villa in Taiwan, three Aspen, Colorado, re- 
treats and an oasis in Indian Wells, California. She 
bases some of her own designs on classic antiques, 
incorporating “their best elements into one-of-a- 
kind pieces,” she explains. “I strive to individualize 
everything, from accessories to trims and hardware.” 


LONDON BOONE 


ERHARD PFEIFFER 








NOVEMBER 2000 


Pacific Design Center, 8687 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 90069; 310/855-2567, fax: 310/855-0213 





Kee for their easy, 
omfortable interi- 
ors, Mimi London and 
Mark D. Boone are in- 
spired by “the openness 
of the Rockies, the Pa- 
cific Ocean and the Cal- 
ifornia desert,” London 
says. “Each of these ele- 
ments helps to create a larger gesture. It’s nice to be 
able to stride through spaces.” London was recog- 
nized in the early 1970s for her log and tree-trunk 
furniture, which her friend and mentor, Michael 
Taylor, used for his projects. London Boone was 
formed about five years ago and, according to 
Boone, affords clients “a fresh, youthful approach. 
Our jobs tend to combine Mimi’s unique organic 
bent and my clean, spare aesthetic,” he says. Lon- 
don has continued to design much of the company’s 
furniture, while Boone focuses more on interior ar- 
chitecture and the use of unusual traditional pieces. 
The two go out of their way to avoid “stiff, shiny 
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rooms,” preferring a less formal, contemporary style. 
continued on page 92 
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M (Group) 


152 West 88th Street, New York, NY 10024; 212/874-0773, fax: 212/721-6134 
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W: learn from our 
clients, and they 
learn from us,” says M 
(Group)’s Carey Maloney. 
“This makes what we do 
fun.” Maloney (right) and 
his partner, Hermes Mal- 
lea, are known for their 
detailed yet unfettered 
approach to design. “We want our architecture 
and interiors to look unforced and easy,” Maloney 
says. “But at the same time, we know that for it to 
succeed, it has to be complicated. We allow each 
element—layer upon layer—to hold its own while 
contributing to the finished product.” The two 
work on commissions as wide-ranging as a 1920s 
Spanish-style house in Los Angeles’s Hollywood 
Hills and a former stable in downtown Manhattan. 
On their extensive travels, Maloney says, they 
have purchased “textiles in Oaxaca, furniture in 
India, pottery in Istanbul and metalwork in San 
Miguel de Allende.” A recent interest for Maloney 
and Mallea is Oceanic and aboriginal art, yet they 
are consistently drawn to 1920s French furniture. 


RON MANN 


P.O. Box 204, Vineburg, CA 95487; 707/935-3991, fax: 707/935-1973 





DOMINIQUE VORILLON 





DECEMBER 1998 


FEBRUARY 2000 


on Mann custom- 

designs everything 
he can in his clients’ 
houses—even the door- 
knobs. He produces ev- 
ery prototype, rendering 
and floor plan single- 
handedly, since he does 
not employ a staff. “I 
consider myself an artist, a sculptor of space,” he 
says. “I strive to allow a room to be free and yet 
functional, to be the art itself.” Mann’s modern, 
urban interiors are informed by the various cul- 
tures he has experienced in his travels. His work 
effortlessly combines the primitive and the sophis- 
ticated, while focusing on balance, austerity and 
spareness of line. “My design has entered a new 
phase: Our world is in such chaos, and I believe it’s 
time to return to a clean, basic lifestyle, one that’s 
more in harmony with nature. I’m experimenting 
with new forms and utilizing new materials. I just 
made a sofa using 12-foot-by-15-foot cantilevered 
timbers from a bridge. It’s absolutely beautiful— 
like nothing you’ve ever seen.” 
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Marc-MICHAELS 


720 West Morse Boulevard, Winter Park, FL 32789; 407/629-2124, fax: 407/629-0910 


fter graduating with 

a degree in business 
and psychology, S. Marc 
Thee decided his talents 
were better suited to de- 
sign. In 1985 Thee (right) 
joined forces with Mi- 
chael Abbott, and to- 
gether they founded the 
Florida-based design firm Mare-Michaels. “I feel 
our work is very classical,” says Thee. “Florida is a 
casual place, so even the most formal interiors 
have a barefoot elegance to them.” The firm, 
which consists of 75 employees, designs many of 
the furnishings and architectural elements for 
their projects, which range from a 200-foot yacht 
to a private business jet, numerous houses in Flori- 
da and a fishing camp off the coast of Alaska, ac- 
cessible only by helicopter. Michael Taylor was an 
important early influence on Thee and Abbott, 
who were “drawn to the simplicity of his interiors 
and the sense of comfort,” says Thee. “It’s the 
same feeling we try to bring to our work—an ac- 
cessible, welcoming atmosphere.” 


PETER MARINO 


150 East 58th Street, New York, NY 10022: 212/752-5444, fax: 








KIM SARGENT 


D\\AYVSS-3/ 2] 





MAY 1999 


Ae Peter Mari- 
no has been in prac- 
tice for over 30 years, and 
his firm now has offices 
in New York, London 
and Paris. While classi- 
cism is apparent in his 
work, he prefers the 20th 
century, from Wiener 
Werkstatte to Art Déco to contemporary. “My 
first client was Andy Warhol,” he says. “He was a 
mentor and an inspiration.” Marino, however, does 
not limit himself to either modern or classic styles. 
His work includes the homes of Giancarlo Giam- 
metti and fashion designer Valentino, and the 
restoration of Ascott house in England and the 
19th-century Palazzo Sernagiotto in Venice. Cur- 
rently he is working on residences in Dallas, Palm 
Beach, London, Milan and Paris, along with the 
Four Seasons Hotel in New York. Marino, who 
firmly believes there should be no division be- 
tween architecture and interior design, says, “I 
continue to design furniture, textiles, a line of silver- 
ware, and carpets in noncolors like taupe and straw.” 

continued on page 96 
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MARGARET MCCURRY 


Tigerman McCurry Architects, 444 North Wells Street, Chicago, IL 60610; 312/644-5880, fax: 312/644-3750 


argaret McCurry 

has been practic- 
ing architecture since 
the late ’70s. In 1982 she 
merged her firm with that 
of her husband, Stanley 
Tigerman; the compa- 
ny became ‘Tigerman 
McCurry Architects in 
1987. “I am interested in humankind’s efforts to 
perceive and codify the natural world,” says Mc- 
Curry. “I practice theoretical principles concern- 
ing perspective that have been documented by 
historians and used by artists and architects.” Her 
style, often described as modern classicism, is evi- 
dent in a rural Michigan farmhouse complex she 
recently completed. “In white corrugated metal 
with a green-and-white houndstooth-check as- 
phalt shingle roof, it is a playful amalgam of indus- 


RUSSELL INGRAM 


trial forms and materials,” McCurry explains. Her 
specialty is taking American vernacular forms and 
giving them a contemporary twist. “I try to create 
buildings and interiors that stir associations with 
the past while establishing a unique present.” 


Mary MEEHAN 


293 Clinton Avenue, Salt Point, NY 12578; 845/266-4629, fax: 845/266-3415 


MARY E. NICHOLS 


JUNE 2001 


Hee with style, 
tradition without 
mustiness,” says Mary 
Meehan. “This has al- 
ways been my preferred 
approach to my work.” 
Meehan has been de- 
signing interiors for 14 
years and founded her 
firm in 1987, after a friend suggested she become a 
designer. With the help of her small staff, she has 
completed projects commissioned by novelist Jay 
McInerney, screenwriter William Goldman and 
singer Jimmy Buffett. Meehan embraces 18th-cen- 
tury French, Swedish, Italian and English Regency 
styles. “I love all open architectural elements that 
frame exterior views so that they relate to the interi- 
or,” she says, “and avoid claustrophobic or boring 
spaces.” Not limited by existing elements, she pro- 
duces custom-made television cabinets, bookcases 
and “anything that I can’t find and can create my- 
self.” Meehan cites Andrea Palladio and Luis Bar- 
ragan as architectural inspirations and Renzo Mon- 
giardino and John FE. Saladino as design influences. 

continued on page 98 
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RICHARD MEIER 


475 10th Avenue, New York, NY 10018; 212/967-6060, fax: 212/967-3207 


believe it’s possible to 

see my work as a se- 
quence of investigations 
into the spatial inter- 
change between public 
and private realms,” says 
Richard Meier, a master 
among American archi- 
tects, who has had over 
40 years’ experience. His most famous project to 
date is the Getty Center in Los Angeles, but he 
also counts among his commissions Atlanta’s High 
Museum, the Frankfurt Museum for Decorative 
Arts in Germany and the Museum of Contempo- 
rary Art in Barcelona. Meier studied his craft at 
Cornell University and founded his firm in 1963. 
The Pritzker Prize winner has come a long way 
from the intimate neo-Corbusier houses he de- 
signed in his early days, yet he continues to design 
residences as a vehicle for formal exploration. 
Meier is currently at work on two condominium 
buildings in Manhattan’s West Village, as well as 
the Performing Arts Center in Bethel, New York, 
and the Broad Art Center at UCLA. 





SCOTT FRANCES 


Davip MLINARIC 


Mlinaric, Henry and Zervudachi, 38 Bourne Street, London SW1W 8JA; 44-20-7730-9072, fax: 44-20-7823-4756 
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ven with more than 
40 years’ experience 
and offices in London, 
Paris and New York, Da- 
vid Mlinaric still main- 
tains an uncomplicated 
philosophy: “Keep it sim- 
ple and answer the archi- 
tecture,” says the design- 
er, adding, “I don’t like anything in a room that has 
no purpose and is only there for show.” Mlinaric 
was trained at London’s Bartlett School of Archi- 
tecture, where he developed a taste for 18th-cen- 
tury English design. Since its inception in the early 
1960s, his firm has expanded into three countries, 
but it remains “a small group” handling a select 
clientele, including Lord Rothschild, Paul Getty, 
Mick Jagger and Eric Clapton, as well as the Roy- 
al Opera House and London’s National Portrait 
Gallery. Mlinaric, who counts Michelangelo, Pal- 
ladio and Giulio Romano among his inspirations, 
notes that gallery design is his favorite—in partic- 
ular, his recently completed galleries at the Victo- 
ria and Albert Museum in London. 
continued on page 99 
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JUAN PaBLO MOLYNEUX 


29 East 69th Street, New York, NY 10021; 212/628-0097, fax: 212/737-6126 


Ithough Chilean- 

born Juan Pablo 
Molyneux was formally 
educated in art, archi- 
tecture and design, his 
interests gravitate to- 
ward interiors. He glad- 
ly traded the vernacular 
architecture of his youth 
for an education in Neoclassical design at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris. While he employs a 
number of different styles, his work is always root- 
ed in classicism. “I seek out projects where I can 
handle all the different approaches and be com- 
pletely creative through a deep knowledge of the 
relationships of site, exterior architecture and in- 
terior design,” he explains. “If everything is well 
placed—if things flow and you treat them with 
care and with love—then you're able to invent 
something spectacular.” He moved to New York, 
established his office there in 1983 and is now in 
the process of constructing another. “I’m working 
feverishly on a building in Paris that will house my 
new offices and provide a second home.” 


JUAN MONTOYA 


330 East 59th Street, New York 10022, NY; 212/421-2400, fax: 212/421-6240 
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find traditional heavy, 
carved English and 
French wood furniture 
rather tiresome,” says 
Juan Montoya. “I’m more 
in tune with lean, clean 
lines, as represented by 
Scandinavian design. My 
preference is to create the 
perfect scale for a space with only a few elements.” 
Montoya, who names Jean-Michel Frank and Mies 
van der Rohe as major influences, has designed in- 
teriors for over 20 years and has painted and 
sketched ever since he can remember. “Prior to 
concentrating on design and architecture, | worked 
for a magazine doing caricatures and illustrations,” 
he says, adding that Paul Klee and Cy Twombly 
are among the artists he finds inspirational. He has 
furnished interiors for Edgar Bronfman, Jr., and 
Fernando Botero, but his latest project is the urban 
redevelopment of Port Chester, New York, where 
he is spearheading plans for a new waterfront and 

the redesign of all of the main streets’ fagades. 
continued on page 100 
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MoorE RUBLE YUDELL 


933 Pico Boulevard, Santa Monica, CA 90405; 310/450-1400, fax: 310/450-1403 


ohn Ruble and Buzz 
Yudell studied un- 
der the late architect 
Charles Moore at Yale 
and UCLA, then started 
a firm with him in 1977. 
Ruble and Yudell’s style 
has evolved, but their un- 
derlying inspiration re- 
mains the kind of humanistic endeavor Moore was 
noted for. “We began the business based on a shared 
concern for the creation of architecture that is con- 
nected to its place and its environment and celebrates 
the life of its inhabitants,” says Ruble (right). Tina 
Beebe, who previously worked with Moore as well as 
with Charles and Ray Eames, has been a consultant 
on interior colors and materials and garden design 
since the firm’s inception. The group’s interior de- 
sign work ranges from complete services to collab- 
oration with other designers. “We seek to express 
the unique dreams and emotions of our clients and 
create houses that stimulate a range of senses,” ex- 
plains Yudell. “We emphasize the context in a con- 
temporary style that resonates with tradition.” 


MicKkEY MUENNIG 


P.O. Box 92, Big Sur, CA 93920; 831/667-2471, fax: 831/667-2491 


JUNE 2000 











JULY 1999 


ig Sur, California, 
has been home to 
Mickey Muennig for 
more than 20 years. Its 
rugged beauty has pro- 
vided inspiration for his 
designs—as does every 
piece of land he builds 
on. Muennig, whose aes- 
thetic is purely organic, believes that “architecture 
should rise naturally out of its site conditions.” His 
clients’ individuality also plays a major role in his 
design technique. “I attempt to fuse my clients 
with their sites,” he explains. “If you get to know 
the owners well and design a house specifically for 
them, then no two houses can possibly be the 
same.” Muennig, who launched his firm in 1971, 
credits Frank Lloyd Wright, Antoni Gaudi and 
Bruce Goff, with whom he studied at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, as significant influences. Big 
Sur’s light-filled Hawthorne Gallery and the Post 
Ranch Inn, where guests lodge in tiny tree houses 
and eat breakfast on terraces perched high above 
the ocean, are among Muennig’s best-known work. 
continued on page 102 
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AMALA™ 

“BAMBOO” 
SHOWN IN GREEN. 
ALSO AVAILABLE 
IN RED, APRICOT 
AND INDIGO. 
AVAILABLE IN 
6’x 9’ To 12’x 16’. 
CUSTOM SIZES 
AVAILABLE. 





: AFTER ALL, ORIGINALITY IS WHAT INTERIOR DESIGN IS ALL ABOUT. 


ODEGARD 


Rare & Original Carpets 





THE NEw York DESIGN CENTER 200 LEXINGTON AVENUE, SUITE 1206 PHONE 212 545-0069 FAX 212 545-0298 1-800-670-8836 
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©2001 Odegard, Inc. The designs in this advertisement are copyrighted by Odegard, Inc. and are protected by the copyright laws of the United States and international copyright 
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DURSTON SAYLOR 








Ne Zealand—born 
interior designer 
Sandra Nunnerley stud- 
ied in Sydney, Australia, 
then London and Paris, 
before landing in New 
York City and starting her 
firm (which now has a 
Los Angeles office) in 
1986. She believes that when it comes to design, 
“there are no rules—you invent as you go along.” 
It is therefore not surprising that her inspiration 
comes from “everything and everybody. My work is 
connected to my interests in life: my travels to Ra- 
jasthan or St. Petersburg or reading a book or sim- 
ply walking down the street,” she explains. When it 
comes to style, Nunnerley prefers timeless, tai- 
lored and understated rooms rather than ones that 
will date quickly. Light and color are key consider- 
ations. “I see a room, and I play around with it 
mentally until the right solution starts to emerge 
in my mind’s eye. In a small room, I may put a large 
object that abolishes normal perceptions of space, 
or I may play on the contrast of high and low.” 


“THOMAS PHEASANT 


1029 33rd Street N.W., Washington, DC 20007; 202/337-6596, fax: 202/342-3941 
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SANDRA NUNNERLEY 


595 Madison Avenue, New York, NY 10022; 212/826-0539, fax: 212/826-1146 


DURSTON SAYLOR 





FEBRUARY 2001 


ile creating my interi- 
ors and furniture, I try 
to simplify classical ele- 
ments and shapes and 
make them different in 
a bold new way,” says 
Thomas Pheasant, who 
studied architecture at 
the University of Mary- 
land before choosing to focus on interior design. 
The switch “felt like coming home,” he remarks. 
Pheasant launched his Washington, D.C., firm 
more than 20 years ago and boasts a large clientele 
that includes prominent Washingtonians. This year 
he will unveil recently completed residences in the 
United States and Paris, his first hotel project, a 
new collection of home furnishings and the addi- 
tion of 12 pieces to his signature collection. “Paris 
has had a great impact on my design direction,” he 
says. “I still hold true to creating interiors that are 
tranquil and comforting, but color and aged pati- 
nas have found their way into my work. And the 
lines of my furniture are becoming more simple— 
with color coming on more strongly there, too.” 
continued on page 104 
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PHILPOTTS & ASSOCIATES 


925 Bethel Street, Honolulu, Hl 96813; 808/523-6771, fax: 808/521-9569 


uch of the work we 

do is in Hawaii, so 
we enjoy mixing Asian 
and Indonesian elements 
with some antiques,” says 
Kathy Merrill (right), of 
Philpotts & Associates, 
which was founded in 
the early 1960s by Mary 
Philpotts McGrath. Now employing 30 people, 
including designer Holly Boling Ruiz (left), the 
firm takes on over 50 projects a year and concen- 
trates on a somewhat contemporary Pacific Rim 
style. “Clean lines and an understated elegance are 


KYLE ROTHENBORG 


key to our interiors,” notes Merrill, who says she 
“was interested in rearranging furniture from the 
earliest days of my childhood.” She designs custom 
furniture, rugs and fabrics and has such clients as 
Camille and Kelsey Grammer and Deborah and 
Carlos Santana. “Each project I’m involved in be- 
comes my favorite,” she says. “I’m not a purist. I 
like cutting-edge design and taking risks, but only 
within the client’s comfort zone. I prefer crisp in- 
teriors that are welcoming and not overdone.” 


NANCY PIERREPONT 


P.O. Box 69, Far Hills, NJ 07931; 908/234-0974, fax: 908/234-1993 


MARY E, NICHOLS 





MAY 2001 





AUGUST 2001 


Ne Pierrepont has 
a penchant for fine 
paintings, antique furni- 
ture, needlepoint rugs 
and comfortable uphol- 
stered pieces. “I feel the 
focal point of any room 
is the fireplace,” she says. 
“And I like 18th-century 
European, English and American architecture.” 
Overall, it is her adherence to “good proportion 
and balance” that marks a Pierrepont interior, 
whether it’s a formal Washington, D.C., house or a 
whimsical retreat in Maine. “Most houses change, 
as do the generations living there,” explains Pierre- 
pont, who has designed residences for Katharine 
Graham, Polly Fritchey and Brooke Astor. “What 
interests me are spaces based on family, letting the 
client’s own history, personality and taste come 
through.” Pierrepont’s talent for design no doubt 
stems from her mother, Margaret B. Weller, a 
well-known Washington, D.C., decorator. “I grew 
up absorbing her taste and knowledge,” she says. 
“Later her clients turned to me for help.” 
continued on page 106 
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Lutyens and Carlo Sc 
dictates my work,” says Platt. “I find color and form 
provide the balance in my compositions: thick ver- 


Des has become 
very serious over 


the past two years—most 
of it has a certain homo- 
geneity. But it should 
be progressive, fun and 
inviting,” says Campion 
A. Platt. “I’m currently 
working in a number of 


new materials and finishes and on a new line of met- 
al furniture and upholstered items.” Platt began his 
architecture career more than 10 years ago and has 
designed homes for Al Pacino and Meg Ryan. His 
commercial work includes SoHo’s ever-popular 
MercBar—and his furniture designs have garnered 
similar attention. He cites Gio Ponti, Sir Edwin 
a as influences. “Simplicity 


sus thin, rough versus smooth. My work always has 
some mystery, a thread of history carried through 
in some way that reflects contemporary and future 
life and weaves a tale that makes the place or piece 
of furniture somehow personal and ageless.” 


BART PRINCE 


3501 Monte Vista N.E., Albuquerque, NM 87106; 505/256-1961, fax: 505/268-9045 


CAMPION A. PLATT 


152 Madison Avenue, New York, NY 10016; 212/779-3835, fax: 212/779-3851 


DURSTON SAYLOR 


MARCH 2001 


W: live in a time 
that allows us to 
do virtually anything 
where design is con- 
cerned,” says Bart Prince, 
who started his firm in 
1973 and has been prac- 
ticing architecture for 
over 30 years. “I begin 


each project by trying to understand the needs of 
the clients as they relate to the various aspects of 
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the site. The decisions concerning the use of ma- 
terials, structural concept and spatial arrangement 
all develop as a result of this process of inquiry and 
analysis,” he explains. “Every design emerges as an 
individual work of architecture.” Prince collabo- 
rated with his teacher and friend, architect Bruce 
Goff, on the Pavilion for Japanese Art at the Los 
Angeles County Museum of Art. Prince’s sculp- 
tural approach to design results in undulating 
roofs and circular rooms that are marked with his 
unique imagination. “I recently completed a house 
in New Mexico—it’s a serpentine scheme—300 
feet long and completely lifted off the ground.” 


continued on page 107 
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Summit Furniture, Inc. 5 Harris Court, Monterey, CA 93940 
Telephone: 831.375.7811 Facsimile: 831.375.0940 


Summit Furniture (Europe) Ltd. 198 Ebury Street, Orange Sq., London SW1W 8UN | 
+44 (0)20 7259 9246 


Telephone: +44 (0)20 7259 9244 Facsimile Hi 
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| ORIGINAL BIEDERMEIER FURNITURE & FINE ART 
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237 EAST 58TH STREET NEW YORK NY 10022 
| 912 935-4382 





WWW.ILIADANTIK.COM 














- Ifyou want the world’s finest bed, you have two choices, England, Scottsdale, 


A perfect night’s sleep on the world’s finest bed is made of a number of things: More wire than any other bed with almost two miles of vanadium-treated premiere 
ade wire, Up to 3,200 individual coils wrapped in calieo cotton, Flneycomb nesting of thse cols to eliminate gaps, Neal 50 pounds of all-natural fiber 
i the purest Asfn cashmere, soft New-Zealand lambsoa ai cotton felt from the American deep South, Beautiful Belgium woven damask 
ones in Se ied Gothic designs, Hand-tufting by second al 1i peer craftsmen, Hand sidesstitching, an age old craft that eliminates the use of 


metal bode strips and rods, And nt one iota of foam It’s England’s Vi-Spring matress, 


The hest sleep possible this side of a cloud and the oce 





Exclusively in the Loe As at Bedroom Eyes, 15507 N, Scotsdale Rd, Ste, 110, Soottsdale, AZ 85254, Scottsdale Road across from Robb & Stucky 96.985 


. Nationwide in-home delivery available, 
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! Turnberry, the people who wrote the book on private ¢ 
"TURNBERRY S XS VEGAS ° litestyles, has written a grand new chapter for your favo 
* get-away place. With the addition of our two luxurid 

condominium enclaves below, we pridetully invite you to t 

your love attair with Las Vegas into a lasting relationship. 


WE'VE TURNED A 
GREAT PLACE TO VISIT 
ie A MAGNIFICENT Turnberry Place is the créme de la créme of high rise condomini 
PLACE TO LIVE. Nee the cree coe ee eae ie 


opulence. Enjoy the priceless privacy and security of living behi 

stately gates, the splendor of a lavish, spacious, clegan 

appointed, high-in-the-sky residence, and an ultimate social li 

Ownership attords you elite membership status in the exclusi 

bis on-premises Stirling Club, a marvelous extravagance that will ni 
~ the great private clubs of the world. Luxurious 2, 3, 4 bed 
| 
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. = & penthouse condominiums priced from $550,000. 








MADISON TOWERS 
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Madison Towers is tor people who desire a sumptuous litestylf 
the privacy, the security, the elegance, and the elite club lite-ir 
more moderately expansive residence. Sky-high homes, wi 
Italian cabinetry, granite countertops, marble master batt 
Lighted tennis courts, a supersize swimming pool, and a fitn 
center, And as a Madison Tower purchaser, you quality t# 
preferred membership in The Stirling Club at Tumbery Plag 
as well as a chautteur to take you there. 1, 2, & 3 bedroe 

Gourmet dining at the Stirling Club. condominiums pre-construction priced from $350,000. 


| 


Enjoy Nevada’s favorable tax climate for primary residents. 
we) aCe) as INFORMATION, PLEASE CALL 1-800-836-7079. 


ay This Offering iis mmacie omy toy the prospectus for the condominium and no statement Should be relied wmon if mot made iin the prospectus. This is not an Offer to sell, OF solickation of Offers to buy, the condominium 
RR TN”. Winilesiim States wine Sucth oer Of solicitation cermot be made, Prices, plans, archiectural rendkering andl specifications are subject t change without modice. Models used in this ad do mor reflect any racial preference 
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Sy ef=veit-lir4)ale Milam mole (e[-m-laleM at-lalevamm lalc-ale) 6) 


SERVING THE TRADE SINCE 1987 
756 N. La Cienega Blvd. Los Angeles CA 90069 
TEL: 310.854.0848 » FAX: 310.854.6126 © email:rituals@pacbell.net 
Hours: Mon-Fri 9:30am to 6pm Saturday by Appointment 





Memory House Antiques 





Visit our newly opened San Francisco showroom and select 
beautiful one-of-a-kind pieces for your home. 


1.888.757.9400 


255 Potrero Avenue (between 15th & 16th Streets) * San Francisco 
Open Mon. - Sat. 10am-6pm * Sunday by appointment only 


www.mhantiques.com 
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JAQUELIN I. ROBERTSON 


Cooper, Robertson & Partners, 311 West 43rd Street, New York, NY 10036; 212/247-1717, fax: 212/245-0361 


W: treat architec- e i 
_ ture, planning 

and landscape architec- 
ture as critically inter- 
connected disciplines, 
which must be con- 
sidered together,” says 
Jaquelin T. Robertson, 
emphasizing the impor- 
tance of drawing on the genius loci of a building’s 
setting in order to “understand and reinforce 
its distinctive regional and cultural character.” 
Throughout his 40-year career in architecture 
and urban design, he has upheld this credo 
through an appreciation of continuity, connection 
and easy fit. “Our residential work is generally 
traditional, though our plan layouts address con- 
temporary requirements and employ medern 
technology in ways that amend traditional detail- 
ing,” he notes. “We build for the long haul. Fash- 
ions and styles change; good houses survive all 
this.” His works in progress include several resi- 
dences on Long Island and designs for the new 
museum at Gettysburg National Military Park. 


SERGE ROBIN 








NORMAN MCGRATH 


NORMAN MCGRATH 


AUGUST 1998 


S27 Robin finds in- 
spiration in every- 
thing. “When you keep 
your eyes wide open, it 
makes it possible to 
jump from one style to 
another. But,” he adds, 
“inspiration does not 
mean imitating styles— 
it should remain inspiration only.” The Paris- 
based designer, who also maintains offices in 
New York, Washington, D.C., London and Jidda, 
says his early training with the legendary firm 
Jansen provided an invaluable foundation. “I 
worked for different people all over the world, 
so I learned not to have a precise style. Each proj- 
ect has to be inspired by its location and the 
client’s culture.” Robin’s firm is now at work on 
designs in Europe, the United States and the 
Middle East. “Our projects are either very con- 
temporary—even futuristic—or very classical,” 
he says. “In the classical designs, the only contem- 
porary accessories are paintings or sculptures.” 
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continued on page 108 
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SERGE ROYAUX 


66 boulevard de Courcelles, 75017 Paris; 33-1-42-27-42-24 





JN SAYLOR 


rench interior de- 
F; ener Serge Royaux 
always works with the 
same artisans, painters 
and carpenters, and 
they all know his max- 
im: Classicism, classi- 
cism, classicism. Fond 
of straight lines, French 
antiques, boiserie and sumptuous fabrics, Roy- 
aux graduated from the Ecole du Louvre, after 
which he was asked to design several Louis 
XIV-style rooms for the Musée des Arts Deco- 
ratifs. He went on to accept many important 
projects: restoring 17 rooms at Versailles, creat- 
ing interiors for the French Embassy in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and refurbishing the private rooms 
at the Grand Trianon. While he provides a wide 
range of custom furnishings for his residential 
and institutional clients, he is partial to chairs. “I 
like chairs, and I put a lot of them in the spaces 
I design.” Royaux—who has a distaste for mod- 
ern and Rococo styles—counts Emilio Terry 
and Georges Geffroy among his influences. 


MARINA FAUST 


HARRY SCHNAPER 


692 Madison Avenue, New York, NY 10021; 212/980-9898, fax: 212/980-1405 





FEBRUARY 1998 








SEPTEMBER 1999 


cattered across the 
Northeast, and the 
design spectrum, Har- 
ry Schnaper’s projects 
have him on the move. 
“My life is an endless 
parade of planes, trains 
and automobiles,” says 
the New York-based de- 
signer, currently at work on a Beaux Arts apart- 
ment in Manhattan, a carriage house on Boston’s 
Beacon Hill, a Philadelphia apartment and what 
he describes as “a neo-’70s” design for a young 
client. The renovation of his own country 
house, however, tends to fall by the wayside. 
“It’s truly a case of the shoemaker’s children 
going barefoot,” he says of the 1840 farmhouse. 
“T love the property, but making the existing struc- 
ture work is beyond challenging.” As with any 
of Schnaper’s commissions, the challenges will 
soon be forgotten. “The process is often riddled 
with physical and psychological impediments. 
But after the client’s first dinner party, all the 

pain is forgotten and I’m a hero.” 
continued on page 110 
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ANNABELLE SELLDORF 





JEFF GOLDBERG/ESTO 


TIM STREET-PORTER 


62 White Street, New York, NY 10013; 212/219-9571, fax: 212/941-6362 


ince she started her 

firm in 1990, archi- 
tect Annabelle Selldorf 
has worked on designs 
both residential and 
institutional, yet her 
purpose has remained 
consistent. “It matters 
hugely that each proj- 
ect stay close to its practical purpose,” she says. 
“Finding the authentic leitmotiv in every design 
is very important.” At the moment Selldorf is 
working on a 17th-century finca on Majorca, a 
modern house near Telluride and a yacht being 
built in Turkey. “It’s not a sleek, modern yacht,” 
she explains. “It’s modest in an extravagant 
way.” In November the Neue Galerie, a private 
museum she designed to house German and 
Austrian fine and decorative arts from the early 
to mid—20th century, opened in a historic build- 
ing in Manhattan. “Our work is not formulaic— 
my taste is always the same,” she says. “The con- 
ditions create architectural implications that 
allow us to explore and investigate.” 


STEPHEN SHADLEY 


JEFF GOLDBERG/ESTO 


144 West 27th Street, New York, NY 10001; 212/243-6913, fax: 212/627-3303 





: JULY 1999 








mee 
JULY 2001 


n the case of Stephen 
Shadley, Hollywood’s 
loss may well be interi- 
or design’s gain. He be- 
gan his career as a sce- 
nic artist for films and 
had originally dreamed 
of becoming an anima- 
tor. “The palettes they 
used in old films are so interesting to me,” he 
says. “I’ve always had a painterly, textural ap- 
proach, and odd collections of things are very 
appealing.” Whether it’s Asian with Arts and 
Crafts or early-20th-century industrial objects 
with midcentury furnishings, combining “dis- 
parate elements in a way that seems like they 
belong fascinates me.” He is now completing a 
house with 19th-century American interiors for 
longtime clients, actor Matthew Modine and his 
wife, Cari. Regarding a modern residence in 
Pennsylvania he’s working on, he says, “It’s ex- 
citing because of the rural setting, the scale 
of the project and the wonderful job architect 

Peter Bohlin has done with the structure.” 
continued on page 112 
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Fine landscape ornaments and 
architectural cast stonework 


For a copy of 
The Haddonstone Collection ($10), 
richly illustrated in over 148 pages, 
contact: 


Haddonstone (USA) Ltd, 
201 Heller Place, Bellmawr, Nj 08031 
Tel: (856) 931 7011 Fax: (856) 931 0040 
AWA Aarcelelolarinelal-maelan) 


Offices also in: California * Colorado 




















RICHARD LEE 


SHELTON, MUINDEL 


216 West 18th Street, New York, NY 10011; 212/243-3939, fax: 212/727-7310 


\ X Tith its emphasis 

on integrating 
architecture, interiors 
and landscape into a 
seamless environment, 
the vision behind Shel- 
ton, Mindel & Asso- 
ciates hasn’t so much 
changed as grown clear- 
er. Even so, a passion for surprise and reinven- 
tion is at the heart of the practice. “He’s never 
been seduced by style,” Lee F. Mindel (left) says 
of partner Peter Shelton. “He’s seduced by sub- 
stance, and that substance gets wrapped in a 
vocabulary.” Since they founded their New 
York-based architectural firm 23 years ago, the 
pair’s elegant, witty sensibility has been em- 
ployed in residences around the world, in the 
Ralph Lauren headquarters, in cruise ships, in 
bath fittings and furniture for Waterworks and 
in rugs for V’Soske. Says Shelton of Mindel, 
“He’s invaluable for ensuring that the design 
concept satisfies its most vital characteristics: 
clarity and appropriateness.” 


SHOPE RENO WHARTON 


18 West Putnam Avenue, Greenwich, CT 06830; 203/869-7250, fax: 203/869-2804 





MICHAEL MORAN 





MAY 2000 





FEBRUARY 2001 


llan Shope and 
Bernard Wharton 


oversee projects across 
the country, and the ar- 
chitects always take in- 
to account the site, the 
climate and the terrain. 
“Tt’s important to un- 
derstand the history 
and the sociological aspects of the place,” ex- 
plains Wharton (left). The Connecticut-based 
firm, known for its Shingle Style houses, is cur- 
rently at work on designs in Wyoming, Col- 
orado and Florida and equestrian complexes on 
the eastern seaboard, including one that will 
feature an indoor riding arena, a 48-stall barn, 
outbuildings and three separate houses for the 
clients’ children. “We’re also doing golf club- 
houses in Florida and South Carolina and on 
Long Island, which is a natural extension of our 
residential work,” notes Wharton. “People want 
to hearken back to the past. Part of the charac- 
ter of these buildings is how they wear—they 
should feel as comfortable as an old suit.” 
continued on page 114 
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the Knoll Sofa or Sofa Bed / style #15 








iy qt 
Ottoman / style #403 





UPHOLSTERED 
BOX SPRING & BEDS 


BEDDING 
DAYBEDS 
HI-RISERS 
MATTRESSES 
HEADBOARDS 








AVERY BOARDMAN / HEAD-BED 


CUSTOM 
ESTATE QUALITY 


SOFAS 
| D/ SOFABEDS 
Z CHAIRS 

OTTOMANS 


CHAISE LOUNGES 








Chair / style #308 








Bed / style #538 





AVERY BOARDMAN LTD / HEAD-BED 
D&D BUILDING, 979 Third Ave., N.Y., NY 10022 Tel: 1.800.501.4850 ¢ 212.688.7123 Fax: 212.838.9046 





..and eyes, one-at-a-time... 


Extensive 192 page 4/color Catalog! 


In Paris 72 Rue De Lille, 75007 Tel. 01 45 55 49 84 


Callard & Osgood Cincinnati, OH - W.B.D. Design Center ¢ St. Louis, MO - Fran 
Turner * Chicago, IL * Minneapolis, MN - Rita Haberlach 


Beacon Hill Atlanta, GA * Boston, MA « Dallas, TX * Dania, FL * Houston, TX 
Los Angeles, CA ¢ Philadelphia, PA * San Francisco, CA ¢ Seattle, WA e Troy, MI 


Washington, DC 


The only sofabeds to the trade manufactured with the authentic and exclusive 
STEELW EAVE™ mechanism. 


Call for the nearest showroom or visit the new web-site and extensive on-line 
catalogue at www.averyboardman.com 


ind Price List - $20 credited through your interior designer or architect 
























































































































































































































PETER FREED 








MARJORIE SHUSHAN 


15 West 53rd Street, New York, NY 10019; 212/975-1200, fax: 212/975-0097 


fd eee: Shushan 
identifies a mix of 
American influences as 
having shaped her aes- 
thetic: “I’m fortunate that 
Philadelphia is my home- 
town. I couldn’t help but 
be influenced by the 
great homes, fine furni- 
ture, civic architecture and historic past of this 
northern city.” Then, she explains, “I married into a 
New Orleans family and found myself in a southern 
environment known for its romantic architecture 
and the wonderful flavor of its French traditions.” 
Since her firm’s inception in the mid-1980s, 
Shushan has put her hybrid sensibility to use in a 
wide range of projects—most recently, a Florida 
plantation house that combines Caribbean style 
and modern conveniences. But while her inspira- 
tions are literally all over the map, Shushan’s phi- 
losophy remains simple and direct. “My clients 
have evolved with me in a mutual quest to create 
comfort, beauty and quality,” she says. “A timeless, 
classic environment is the best of all investments.” 


SILLS HUNIFORD 


SCOTT FRANCES 
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30 East 67th Street, New York, NY 10021; 212/988-1636, fax: 212/988-2006 





MARCH 2001 





MARCH 2001 


hough European, 

English and Amer- 
ican architectural styles 
dating from the early 
17th to the early 20th 
centuries are their favor- 
ites, Stephen Sills and 
James Huniford are also 
drawn to distant lands. 
In recent travels to Egypt and India they absorbed 
not only the history and architecture of the cul- 
tures but their use of color as well. “India is such a 
different world,” says Sills (left). “Spirituality res- 
onates in everything; every sense is heightened.” 
The designers, who formed their New York-based 
firm nearly 20 years ago, shared an early interest in 
painting and continue to draw inspiration from 
art. “I was always looking for a way to express my- 
self creatively,” Huniford recalls. “We just started 
our own business—we never worked for anyone 
else,” Sills adds. Their current projects range from 
a midwestern house and a Fifth Avenue residence 
with 18th-century walls, moldings and floors to a 
town house in London for young collectors. 
continued on page 116 
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Discover how easy 
entertaining can be with 


















f Casual Entertaining 


EASY YEAR-ROUND MENUS FOR FAMILY AND FRIENDS 















Relax with Gourmets Casual 
Entertaining. Over 30 year-round 
Gourmet menus let you savor 
easy Saturday nights. . . Lazy 
Sundays. . . Glorious Grills. . . 
Celebrations. . . and more. 

We've gathered over 180 
delicious fuss-free recipes— 
100 created just for this 
book—all double-tested in the 
Gourmet kitchens. Plus short- 
cuts and make-ahead tips will 
make those casual get-togethers 
even easier! 
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all 1-800-245-2010 with your credit 





card or mail your name and address with Eni 
check or money order for $21.95* plus njoy 
$4.50 shipping and handling to: Gourmet it at 


Books, PO. Box 10214, Dept. 877415-085, h 
Des Moines, IA 50336-0214. ome for 


*Please add appropriate sales tax in IA, NJ, NY, PA Allow up 2] days 
to 4 weeks for delivery, 
Satisfaction guaranteed or return the book within 21 days FREE! 


for a full refund. If you keep it, we'll notify you as each new 
Gourmet book is published, twice a year. You may examine any 
book, free for 21 days, or decline by returning the card provid- 
ed within 20 days. If you ever receive an unwanted book, return 
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ie critical to me 
that the architectural 
bones of a house be 
clean, organized and 
well planned,” says San- 
ta Monica, California— 
based designer Michael 
S. Smith. “That’s why 


we work with the coun- 


i try’s most innovative architects on both tradition- 
| al and contemporary projects.” A self-described 
| classicist, Smith names John Fowler, Jean-Michel 
Frank and Frank Gehry among his influences. His 
designs range from a Montecito estate inspired by 
a Portuguese manor to a historic apartment in 
Manhattan’s River House. Founded in 1991, his 
firm has attracted Steven Spielberg and Kate Cap- 
shaw, Wendi and Rupert Murdoch, and David E. 
Kelley and Michelle Pfeiffer as clients. “I try to 
create spaces that are driven by the individual 
voices of the residents and comfortably reflect 
their needs,” Smith says. Whether a project is in 
Hawaii or London, he strives for a classical design 
‘| interpretation that remains true to the ideal. 


| Scott SNYDER 


12 East 80th Street, New York, NY 10021; 212/288-1511, fax: 


SCOTT FRANCES 





MICHAEL S. SMITH 


1646 19th Street, Santa Monica, CA 90404; 310/315-3018, fax: 310/315-3059 





* 


MARCH 2001 





212/288-2333; 42 Via Mizner, Palm Beach, FL 33480; 561/659-6255 





SEPTEMBER 1999 





y first love was F a = 
horticulture,” says ate X's 


Scott Snyder, who be- 
gan in floral design as a 
teenager. “From there I 
became interested in in- 
teriors. It seemed like a 
natural progression.” In- 
deed, Snyder has pro- 
gressed to grand residences in Palm Beach, apart- 
ments in Manhattan and houses in Southampton. 
He’s also done a ranch in Texas and a resort on 
Antigua. Between his Palm Beach and New York 
City offices, he employs over 20 people, including 
architectural designers. For Snyder, the late Mark 
Hampton was a great influence in terms of both 
philosophy and approach. “Although the 18th cen- 
tury is what you could call my specialty, we do 
everything from classical period adaptations to 
classic 20th-century modern designs. I try to avoid 
anything trendy or not well proportioned. In today’s 
world,” he adds, “I find it reassuring to enter an 
environment that soothes, where the emphasis is 


on quality and comfort as well as style.” 
continued on page 118 
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Colombo U.S.A. 

New York Design Center ; 
200 Lexington Avenue - Suite 1009 _ 

New York, N.Y. 10016 

Phone: (212) 683-3771 Fax: 12) 684.0559 
SYAWAWACxO) Coybnl oxeyanveleyi rmeroy en 

e-mail: ColomboUSA@msn.com : 





Direct International inquiries to: 
Colombo Mobili s.r.1. 
ITALY 

Phone: (362) 340-572 Fax: (362) 



















Our Furniture Collections 
are also available through these 


Baker Knapp & Tubbs Showrooms: 


Atlanta Laguna Niguel 


Los Angeles 
Minneapolis 
Philadelphia 

San Francisco 
Seattle 

Troy 
Washington D.C. 



























































JOHN STEFANIDIS 


TIM CLINCH 








St. John’s Parish Hall, 374 North End Road, London SW6 1LY; 44-20-7381-1311, fax: 44-20-7610-2348 


house must speak 

the idiom of its own- 
er,” says John Stefanidis. 
Since his firm’s incep- 
tion in 1967, the Lon- 
don-based designer, an 
Alexandrian Greek edu- 
cated in his native Egypt 
and in Oxford, England, 
has brought global influences to his work, having 
journeyed extensively in Europe, India and the Far 
East. His designs are as widespread as his travels: 
He has current projects in the United States, 
Greece, Turkey and the United Kingdom. For 
Stefanidis, distilling a wealth of experience into 
houses that address clients’ individual needs and 
are “extremely comfortable” has required versatil- 
ity and restraint. “We have always designed both 
traditional and contemporary styles and have been 
very willing to include pieces from the 1940s and 
’50s as well as furniture of our own design,” he 
says. “Discipline is the basis of my style, although 
when the occasion demands it, I believe in be- 
ing ebullient and controversial.” 


(ON DER SCHULENBURG 


ROBERT A. M. STERN 


460 West 34th Street, New York, NY 10001; 212/967-5100, fax: 212/967-5588 











NOVEMBER 2001 





MAY 2000 


Aa always 
takes its place from 
a set of ideas coming 
from the landscape as 
well as from the clients,” 
states Robert A. M. Stern. 
“The architect’s job is to 
be the best possible por- 
trait painter, not the au- 
tobiographer.” Since he opened his office in 1969, 
he has taken on projects large and small. “’m very 
happy to work in places with which I’ve become 
familiar over the years, such as Long Island’s East 
End and Martha’s Vineyard, along with others 
that are new to me—Malibu, the Napa Valley 
and Sonoma, Maui and the islands off Vancou- 
ver.” Stern’s 150-person firm recently completed 
the Nashville Public Library in Tennessee and the 
Chatham, a luxury apartment house in New York 
City. “Lots of the houses I did earlier in my career 
were renovations of the shingled houses I love. I 
learned how they were put together conceptually, 
artistically and physically. Buildings have taught 
me about architecture.” 
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Times when exact dimensions, exact colors, exact materials, and exact details 
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For the dealer nearest you 
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Plato, Minnesota 55370 
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STANLEY LIGERMAN 


Tigerman McCurry Architects, 444 North Wells Street, Chicago, IL 60610; 312/644-5880, fax: 312/644-3750 


i interested in archi- 
tecture not as a busi- 
ness, or a profession or 
an art form, but as a dis- 
cipline, a monastic pur- 
suit, even,” says Stanley 
Tigerman, who identi- 
fies recent projects that 
embody his aim “to bring 
good design to those most in need of it.” The new- 
ly completed Chicago Children’s Advocacy Cen- 
ter was “designed to deinstitutionalize itself, ” he 
says, and his facility for the Holocaust Memorial 
Foundation of Illinois is “the project I have been 
waiting my whole life to do.” Though Tigerman 
continues to take on residential projects, incor- 
porating curvilinear forms and vernacular ele- 
ments in collaboration with his wife and partner, 
Margaret McCurry, he cites three experiences that 
have turned his focus to social issues: his extensive 
work in what is now Bangladesh, his 1994 co- 
founding, with Eva Maddox, of the alternative 
design school Archeworks in Chicago, and the ter- 
rorist attacks of September 11, 2001. 


CARLETON VARNEY 


SCOTT FRANCES 



























JUNE 1998 


Dorothy Draper & Company, 60 East 56th Street, New York, NY 10022; 212/758-2810, fax: 212/759-0739 


CS Varney, the 
president and own- 
er of Dorothy Draper & 
Company, embraces one 
primary design princi- 
ple, and that is “to use 
bright colors and reject 
all that is impractical, 
uncomfortable and drab.” 
He has implemented his taste for stark contrasts 
and vibrant palettes in a roster of interiors, from 
residences to cruise ships, private planes to count- 
less hotels around the world—The Breakers in 
Palm Beach, the Sheraton Waikiki and resorts in 
the British and U.S. Virgin Islands. Other projects 
include the West Virginia Governor’s Mansion. 
Varney’s versatility is impressive: He is the author 
of a number of books, is working on a Broadway 
musical and has launched a resort-clothing collec- 
tion; in addition, his mark can be seen on a wide 
variety of products and fabrics. His boutiques in 
Florida and Ireland feature antiques, collectibles 
and accessories, and he recently created new lines 
of furniture, lamps, light fixtures and linens. 

continued on page 122 
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Well-known artist 

Simon Bull brings to life 
a brilliant celebration of 
color, mood, and beauty 


like no other. 


GALLERY LOCATIONS 
Catalina Island, CA 
Monterey, CA 

Palm Desert, CA 
Santa Barbara, CA 
Dayton, OH 
Birmingham, MI 


Minneapolis, MN 


Through Every Mystery 


Clayton, MO 


Chapel Hill, NC 


Portland, OR For more information on the artwork of Simon Bull, please contact 


Media Arts Group, Inc. 


Park City, UT Ar a 
550 Wave Street * Monterey, CA 93940 © 831-657-2907 


St. Augustine, FL email sharethelight@mediaarts.com 
| San Diego, CA Media Arts Group, In publicly traded company listed on the NYSE (MDA) 
4 1001 Simon B Aedia Arts Group, Inc., Morgan Hill, CA 
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AXEL VERVOORDT 


Kasteel van ‘s-Gravenwezel, St.Jobsteenweg, 2970 ‘s-Gravenwezel, Antwerp, Belgium; 32-3-658-1470, fax: 32-3-658-3781 
[ was with the conser- 

vation of 16 Renais- 
sance houses in Antwerp 
that Belgian designer Ax- 
el Vervoordt established 


his reputation as an art 
connoisseur at the end of 
the 1960s. “I like art that 
is honest and real,” he re- 





KEES HAGEMAN 


marks. “For example, the naive art of shepherds or 


monks, who, hundreds of years ago, made the 
most beautiful minimalist objects. On the other 
hand,” he says, “baroque and very sophisticated 


objects can be chosen because of their effect, their 
craftsmanship, their exuberance, but never only to 
show off riches as such.” Vervoordt’s ’s-Graven- 
wezel castle, near Antwerp, exhibits a range of 
pieces in its 50 rooms, including Egyptian stone 
vessels, Renaissance bronzes, 18th-century furniture 
and contemporary paintings. Building on his design 


services, Vervoordt began a collection of modern 
furnishings and added an architecture department. 
| In 1999 he opened Kanaal, a multidisciplinary art 
| center housed in an 1870 industrial complex. 


|| ALAN WANZENBERG 


211 West 61st Street, New York, NY 10023; 212/489-7840, fax: 212/581-0208 





MARINA FAUST 
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JANUARY 1996 


| ia no great surprise 
that Alan Wanzenberg 
claims as his inspiration 
“designers and architects 
who reflect a confident 
restraint and simplicity 
while executing complex 





programmatic work,” 
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since, he has said, “I love 
designs that look inevitable and that, once experi- 
enced, reveal a great logic.” The architect prefers to 
use design precedents that allow for new interpre- 
tations. Wanzenberg spent several years at the office 
of I. M. Pei and for 14 years worked with the late 
interior designer Jed Johnson. Citing his recent 
focus on “the interaction of interior design with our 
architectural work,” Wanzenberg has created a de- 
sign division within his firm, which he founded in 
1986. “As with architecture,” he says, “our intentions 
are to create interior spaces that respond to our 
clients’ lifestyles and interests, with an emphasis on 
quality designed custom work, and to work closely 
with dealers, craftsmen and artists to produce spaces 
that are very much still a reflection of our time.” 
continued on page 125 
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Faux Fur Throws _ 
$139-$299 




































Luxuriate under a large 59” x 72” 175 
| throw with a soft velour lining and 
available in twelve faux furs: Lynx 
(pictured), Sable, Chinchilla, Zebra, 
| White Mink, Black Mink, Leopard, 
Sheared Raccoon and more. 
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Updated Classic bie 
Logico, the latest timepiece from Gino Franco, matches a sleek stainless ge FABULOUS-FURS ceil 
The Luxurious Alternative (o Animal Fur 
steel case with a leather strap and steel deployment closure. The result is fest) y 601 Madison Avenue the 
; : UE afb lhe Covington, KY 41011 
an updated classic with a streamlined, modern look. Strap in black or Visit cu weabatis: Grane fauaecies eos tre 
brown leather. Retail price $95.00. Available for purchase at Nordstrom Actes a Nina j 
department stores or visit www.ginofranco.com to see our entire Luxurious Fabrics With The Look Of Fur Hh 
collection of fine timepieces. For more information or to order by Call 800 848-4650 to order or for a FREE catalog et 
Menti ADO Iv 
phone, call 1-888-223-0026. pion ede Oe 
Use Visa, MasterCard or Discover Money-back guarantee Mi 
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as long, and still only 8 lbs. Try it free for 30 days!” 


Hi, I'm David Oreck. To prove to you that my new, 40th Anniversary 8-Ib. Oreck XI? is one of the best investments you can make 
in home care appliances today—Take the Oreck Challenge.” Try my Oreck XL? in your home for a full month, without obligation! 

| never put my name on anything that isn't the best. And my 40th Anniversary Oreck XL’, with new 24-bar technology, is 

hotel strong with twice the motor life of my previous models which have lasted 20, and even 30 years. And just wait until you see 

| the beautiful job it does on carpets and bare floors. The Oreck XL? has high-speed roller brushes which whirl at 6,500 rpm to « 
not only remove deeply embedded dirt, but restore the life and luster to your carpets the first time you use it. 

I guarantee it. The Oreck XL glides from room to room and up and down stairs, under and around beds and furniture 

with little effort. Go from thick carpets to bare floors without manual adjustments. Pick up sand from tile and marble. "28 

It’s hypo-allergenic, trapping 99.7% of all particles as small as 1/100th the width of a human hair, including mold spores, | 


pollen and pet dander. While other manufacturers have / 
1800-73 7-3902ext. BP 406 


loaded down their uprights with cumbersome attach- 
or visit oreck.com 


ments, when you buy my Oreck XL’ you get a complete 
system because I'll give you my Super Compact /” 
i ee aed? a Seer te Canister Vac, with 8 attachments, absolutely free 
i Yes, please call i e ee PC nee of the ae wan pI Se is ales ible Stone SmOu! JORG. 
Oreck XL°. | understand | y ‘ll receive the Super Compact Canister Up A lob. Bowling Ball. It's the perfect above the- 




















Name ens py tates | ae _ Imagine ironing without a cord. You'll 
| | cut ironing time in half. This 


H free with purchase and the Oreck Cord Free Speed Iron”! | floor vacuum. g 
Send me a free information kit on the amazing 8-lb. Oreck XL And, as a special 40th Anniversary gift, 5 

N Include details of Oreck’s 12-month Interest Free Payment Plan Pll include my Oreck Cord Free Speed [ron: > 
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THE WARNER GROUP \ 
1250 Coast Village Road, Santa Barbara, CA 93108; 805/969-5074, fax: 805/565-3797 Ht 


fter receiving a de- 
gree in architecture, 
Jack Lionel Warner 
(right) apprenticed for 
two years before design- 
ing and furnishing a 
house for his parents. “It 
was published several 
times, and clients started 
coming to me,” he says. “I’ve always been busy.” As 
CEO of the firm he founded in 1966, which has an 
interior design department as well, Warner named 
| architect Thiep Cung (left) as president in 1994. 
“Our work is clean, strong and sometimes bold,” 
notes Warner. Prominent in the firm’s designs are 
French or glass pocket doors, contrasting high 
ceilings and floors that flow from the interior to 
the exterior. “We try to avoid materials that are 
trendy. I like those that have proven their lasting 
quality and ease of maintenance,” Warner says. 
| Having worked with many high-profile clients 
throughout the United States, Warner names 
| Irving Gill, Luis Barragan, Anthony Hail and 
| Michael Taylor among his influences. 
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PAUL VINCENT WISEMAN | 


The Wiseman Group, 636 San Bruno Avenue, San Francisco, CA 94107; 415/282-2880, fax: 415/282-2896 il 
iving in Paris and 
traveling extensively 

in Asia encouraged my 

appreciation of architec- 
ture and design, such that 

I gravitated to the field,” 

says Paul Vincent Wise- 

man, who started his own | 
company in 1980 and = ee | | 
cites John Fowler, Renzo Mongiardino and Fran- WN | 
ces Elkins as his greatest inspirations. Wiseman | 
and his 35-person staff accept between five and 10 
commissions a year. “Most of our work is custom,” 
he says, “and we have a lighting line and are devel- 
oping a furniture line.” Among his clients are film Wit 
producer Barry Levinson and San Francisco Sym- 
phony music director Michael Tilson Thomas. The Wa 
spectrum of his work is apparent in the Mediter- Wali 
ranean-style villa in Pebble Beach, California, and Hn | 

the 1920s penthouse on Fifth Avenue in New York 1) 

that he’s involved with, but the job closest to his | 

heart is “a beautiful beach house in California for a 

client who has worked with us for over 10 years.” | | 
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continued on page 126 
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CRAIG WRIGHT 


700 North La Cienega Boulevard, Los Angeles, CA 90069; 310/657-7655, fax: 310/657-4440 


EE experimenting with 
postwar furniture de- 
signs and combining sim- 
ple, provincial antiques 
with Art Déco accesso- 
ries,” says Craig Wright, a 
37-year veteran of the de- 
sign industry. “And we’re 
working with contrast- 
ing combinations of styles and materials, includ- 
ing colors, fabrics and lighting.” Central to the 
designer’s current focus is the use of building ma- 
terials such as Jerusalem stone and reclaimed 
wood for paneling. For several of his clients across 
: the United States, Wright has commissioned 
French-made reproductions of antique boiseries 
: 





DAVID O. MARLOW 


and copies of 17th-century stenciled leather. His 

gallery, Quatrain, which opened in 1982, features 

antiques along with his own line of furnishings, 

which he describes as “a California interpretation 

of classical European design, including English, 
| French and Italian, with Baltic influences as well.” 
| Wright is working on multiple projects through- 
out California and in New York. 


LARRY YAW 


| Cottle Graybeal Yaw Architects, PO. Box 529, Basalt, CO 81621; 970/927-4925, fax: 970/927-8578 





FEBRUARY 2001 


Ls Yaw brings no 
precepts to his de- 
signs. “A blank sheet and 
30 years of experience is 
my beginning point—I 
start with only the belief 
that the real value of our 
work is to connect people 
to place and, most im- 
portant, to each other.” As a founding partner of 
his firm, Yaw makes it a point to avoid imitating or 
repackaging architecture fads. He has seen the 
company expand from a small “collaborative of ar- 
chitects/ski bums” to one that employs 50 archi- 
tects and has offices in Aspen, Basalt, Telluride and 
Vail, Colorado. Although the firm’s international 
and eastern United States commissions are ex- 
panding, the majority of its work is in the western 
mountain states, where the surroundings play an 
important role. “As in nature, the mix of the unex- 
pected with the familiar is inspiring,” Yaw says. 
“In architecture, opposites in artful confrontation 
not only clarify one another but often result in 
newfound and surprising design vitality.” 0 
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. ~ Mandarin oak kitchen as featured at 
the Kips Bay Decorator Show House 2001 







HANDMADE EPNGLISAIARTTECHENS 


Smallbone is England’s leading maker of bespoke kitchens, proud to serve clients in the USA. Each kitchen is individually 
s 8 ) 
created by Smallbone designers and hand built by our skilled craftsmen in Devizes, England. 


US installations are overseen by Smallbone’s own customer service team. 


For more information or a complimentary catalogue please call (001) 800 763 0096 or visit www.smallbone.co.uk 
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16th century Italy was an extraordinary time in art history: 


an age infused with intense passion and brilliant genius. 


Like a rose in bloom, European culture flourished. 





Reaching back to the Italian Renaissance, Coraggio weaves fabrics 


which inspire awe and delight the senses. 


Introducing Donatello. 
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[ has been said that nothing is origi- 
nal. Is that really true? Certainly 
there is no question that we are all 
shaped by the context of our times. But 
we are also shaped by what has preced- 
ed us. Even the extraordinary artists 
who created the works christened by 
history as Old Masters drew from what 
came before. Renaissance artists, for 





example, turned back to the Greco- 
Roman tradition. They were “original” 
by virtue of their reinterpretation of 
what they saw and what they absorbed. 

Regardless of their inspirations, and 
no matter how often they look to the 
past, great artists are always interpret- 
ing what they see. Their artistry creates 
something new. That, in the end, is 













what makes it original. Time edits art. 
The designers in this issue cite myr- 
iad influences upon their work—in 
particular, designers of other eras who 
have led the way. And those designers 
you see in these pages will, in their 
turn, be deemed the master designers 

of the future. Time edits design. 
—Puige Rense 













































































































































FOCUSING ON THE ESSENCE 


THEO WESTENBERGER 
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ELIMINATING THE EXTRANEOUS AND 









By Mildred F Schmertz 






am not stealing from 
the best,” says Alexan- 
der Gorlin. “When I re- 
spond to and make use 
of the architecture of others, 
or am inspired by the beauty 
of places and things, I am 
transforming what I take to 
suit the project at hand, and I 
usually end up abstracting and 
simplifying whatever it is.” 
While a student of architec- 
ture at Cooper Union and lat- 
er, while earning his master’s 
degree at Yale, Gorlin began 
to assemble a comprehensive 
architectural library, which 
continues to be a work in 
progress. Collections of draw- 
ings and photographs span- 
ning the recent and distant 
past and the historical and 
critical texts that go with them 
are as much a source for his 
design ideas as existing build- 
ings, interiors and landscapes. 

The Villa Jovis, in Jupiter, 
Florida (see Architectural Di- 
gest, February 1991), one of 
the first houses he built after 
starting his own practice in 
1987, exhibits a classicism so 
pared down and abstract as 
to be essentially modern. Al- 
though the design is rich 
with references to classical 
and early modernist build- 
ings, Gorlin chooses not to 
cite any of them. Instead he 
offers a photograph by Eu- 
gene Atget (1857-1927) of a 
reflecting pool in the gardens 















































ABOVE Lert: Alexander Gorlin in 
his Seaside, Florida, house (left), 
where “floating planes and space 
open up the corner,” he says. RIGHT: 
Gorlin based the design on Gerrit 
Rietveld’s 1924 Schréder House in 
Holland. “To me it is one of the 
touchstone houses of the 20th 
century,” says Gorlin. 
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Opposite: A corridor at Castle How- 
ard in England. “In architecture,” 
Gorlin says, “essential forms and 
processional space all shape the way 
one moves through space.” He often 
uses interlocking axes and enfilades 
“as a way of breaking up a large mass 
—to give a villagelike feeling.” 


in Saint-Cloud, just outside 
Paris, which were designed by 
André Le Notre (1613-1700). 
“Atget captured the empti- 
ness of the sky and the time- 
less feeling of the landscape,” 
says Gorlin. “He took but 
a fragment of the pond and 
included paired statues and 
masses of trees to indicate 
the grand axis.” Atget kept 
out everything extraneous in 
the scene, focusing on the es- 
sence of shadows, reflections 
and forms. And in designing 
the Villa Jovis, so did Gorlin. 

Castle Howard, built by 
the architect Sir John Van- 
brugh (1664-1726), best 
known for Blenheim Palace, 
might seem far too grandiose 
to inspire any sort of resi- 
dential design today, but not 
to Gorlin. Given an apart- 
ment owned by prominent art 
collectors, he was confronted 
with an 80-foot-long, 30- 
foot-deep living/dining room 
with a Miesian glass curtain 
wall and unevenly placed in- 
terior columns. Gorlin knew 
he had to find a way to anchor 
this great sweep of space. He 
created a sequence of semi- 
enclosed bays as a gallery 
facing the view. “The idea 
of a very strong framework 
for wall art and freestanding 
sculpture made me think of 
Vanbrugh’s corridors at Cas- 
tle Howard. His gallery is a 
work of powerful form and 
space, with windows set with- 


ABOVE Ricut: A pergola at the Ro- 
man baths at Charlottenhof in Pots- 
dam, built by Karl Friedrich Schinkel 
in 1833. The baths inspired a house 
on the East Coast (right), for which 
Gorlin followed Schinkel’s “use of 
order and the idea of picturesque 
massing with a classical plan.” 
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KARL FRIEDRICH SCHINKEL 
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H. H. RICHARDSON 


ecognized for his skill at experi- 
Reverting with historical archi- 
tectural styles, Henry Hobson 
Richardson (1838-1886) was robust in 
stature as well as in his creative vision. 
The Louisiana-born Richardson be- 
came only the second American to be 
accepted to Paris’s Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts and came to adopt an approach 
to design that modified the massive, 
arched masonry forms prevalent among 
the Romanesque structures he was ex- 
posed to in France. An originator of the 
Shingle Style, he built muscular, eaved 
houses that appeared to grow directly 
from the earth. His civic designs, for li- 
braries, churches, railroad stations and 
government buildings, were based fore- 
most on function and exhibited a for- 
mal restraint. Trinity Church in Boston, 
finished in 1877, brought Richardson 
to national prominence for its scale 
and eloquent balance. He continued to 
set precedents right up until the time 
of his death: The Marshall Field Whole- 
sale Store in Chicago, completed after 
he died, became his best-known work. 
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Lert: Built by Henry Hobson Rich- 
ardson in 1879, the Ames Free Li- 
brary in Massachusetts influenced 
Gorlin’s choice of a barrel-vaulted 
ceiling in the living room of the 
house on the East Coast (above). “I 
tried to make a small room look big 
—yet intimate at the same time.” 














GEORGE H. H. HUEY 


Gorlin refers to 
paintings as a source of 
inspiration because of 
their attention to light, 
space and torm. 


ABOVE: Anasazi ruins in New Mexi- 
co’s Chaco Canyon feature layer up- 
on layer of stone. RiGuT: Gorlin 
adopted this style for a house in the 
Rocky Mountains that would “relate 
to the earth” and fulfill his interest 
in “the relationships of space and 
materials inside and outside.” 
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in deep reveals to reflect the 
light on the Roman busts.” 

A villa on the East Coast 
(AD, August 1996) is an 
homage to the Roman baths 
at Charlottenhof in Potsdam, 
designed by Karl Friedrich 
Schinkel (1781-1841) in the 
early 19th century. “I copied 
them a bit closely,” Gorlin 
admits, “but in 1993 I was 
still in my postmodern classi- 
cal period. I like Schinkel be- 
cause there’s an integrity to 
his work. I read him on many 
levels.” The beams at the 
spring lines of the barrel 
vault over the living room 
project from the wall and are 
clearly defined. In creating 
them, Gorlin had in mind the 
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splendid wood vault of the 
Ames Free Library in North 
Easton, Massachusetts, de- 
signed by Henry Hobson 
Richardson. “I admire the 
way the delicate ornament 
of the columns and beams 
brings the immense vault to 
human scale,” he says. 

A recently completed house 
in the Rocky Mountains is 
directly influenced by its im- 
mediate environment. Near- 
by, in Chaco Canyon, are 
magnificent Anasazi ruins. 
All that remains is walls and 
foundations laid in a beautiful 
pattern of alternating cours- 
es of thick and thin stones. In 
the woods surrounding the 
new house are similar ruins. 





BELow Lert: The floor-to-ceiling 
draperies in the living room of Gor- 
lin’s Seaside house, like those in 
Vermeer’s Girl Reading a Letter at 
an Open Window (left), suggest a 
sense of mystery. “They create a 
stage set—the drapery is pulled and 
the scene is set before you,” he says. 


“T adapted the Chaco Canyon 
stone patterns for the house. 
The design has two vocabu- 
laries—one of stone, the oth- 
er of glass—to open the con- 
temporary interiors to their 
ancient surroundings.” 
Gorlin acknowledges that 
a number of factors helped 
shape the design of a Rus- 
kin Place house in Seaside, 
Florida (AD, December 1995). 
Once again Atget inspired 
him, this time with a photo- 
graph made in 1901 of a 
graceful, curving vestibule 
stair in a Parisian house. A 
spiral stair is the core and 
theme of the Ruskin Place 
house, continuing all the way 
up to and beyond the roof to 
a lookout from which one 
may see the horizon of the 
Gulf of Mexico. On the exte- 
rior of the house, especially 
at the corner, Gorlin recalls 
the floating and intersecting 
planes of the Schroder House 
in Utrecht, Holland, designed 
in 1924 by de Styl architect 
Gerrit Rietveld (1888-1964). 
As he does with photogra- 
phy and drawings, Gorlin re- 
fers to paintings as a source 
of inspiration because of their 
attention to light, space and 
form. Girl Reading a Letter at 
an Open Window by Johannes 
Vermeer (1632-1675) has in- 
creased his understanding of 
how light makes space and 
led him to soften the light in 
the living room of the Ruskin 
Place house with draperies 
on the floor-to-ceiling win- 
dows. “Cézanne had the goal 
of seeing his paintings hang- 
ing in the Louvre,” says 
Alexander Gorlin. “My goal 
is to create rooms that have 
the depth and intensity of a 
painting by Vermeer.” ( 
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OF OBSERVING AND ABSORBING 
By Michael Frank 


a eres 


ood design,” says 

Craig Wright, “is 

about assimilat- 

ing everything you 
have seen, everything that 
has touched or impressed or 
moved you, and finding a way 
to bring your own variation 
to the theme.” As with most 
designers, Wright’s earliest 
influences began in child- 
hood. Raised by his grand- 
mother in Los Angeles’s 
South Bay, Wright grew up 
in a Spanish Colonial Revival 
house outfitted with an array 
of English and French furni- 
| ture. These rooms made a 
| strong mark on Wright, in 
| | part for their elegance but 
also—and just as important 
—for the idea behind them, 
which was that houses ought 
to be imagined, planned and 
carefully executed. 

Wright’s grandmother was 
an avid reader of architecture 
and design books and maga- 
| zines, and through them he 
| was exposed to the work 
| of Michael Taylor, Michael 
) Greer and Anthony Hail, all 
| of whom combined tradi- 
| tional and contemporary vo- 
cabularies in a way that im- 
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ABOVE RIGHT: Craig Wright in Los 
Angeles. RiGuT: His fondness for in- 
timately scaled round spaces (“They 
have a romantic point of view,” he 
says) is seen in the dining room of 
his duplex apartment at the Andalu- 
sia. Far Ricut: The refurbished din- 
ing room of The Wallace Collection 
at Hertford House in London, which 
Wright visited as a boy. 
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As the 16-year-old Wright was about to leave, 
Nancy Lancaster turned to him and said, “Someday, young 
| assure you.” 


man, you'll remember this experience, 


/ 


Opposite: The vibrant, exaggerated 
Art Déco styling of Bullocks Wil- 
shire, built in 1929 in Los Angeles, 
as it is captured in the sportswear 
department, was Wright’s earliest 
inspiration. His recollections are of 
the “rigor and imagination with 


_ which the interiors were appointed.” 








pressed the nascent designer. 

At 16 Wright traveled to 
Europe, a journey he calls 
“an intellectual awakening.” 
Visiting Paris and London, 
he saw in person the kinds 
of places he had seen only 
in print or on film: Kensing- 
ton Palace, the Petit Trianon, 
The Wallace Collection at 
Hertford House, the period 


rooms at the Louvre. 


After he returned home, 
Wright went on to study ar- 
chitecture at the University 
of Southern California and 
fine arts at the University of 
California, Los Angeles. By 
the time he came into his own 
professionally, he had a mem- 
ory warehoused with images. 

Among the decorative 
styles to surface early on in 


_ Wright’s interiors was that of 


Anthony Hail. “What drew 


' me to Tony’s work was that 


it was traditional without be- 
ing predictable,” Wright says. 
“His rooms were more about 
the balance of the objects, 
the color scheme and the 
ambience than they were 
about decoration.” 

Hail, with whom Wright 
eventually became friends, 
introduced him to Baltic de- 
sign, the suavely stylish prac- 
tice of architecture and fur- 
niture making that emerged 


from Denmark, Sweden and 
Russia in the late 18th and ear- 
ly 19th centuries. The Baltic 
fondness for a progression 
of strong but understated 
colors, which Hail used to 
great effect in his house on 
San Francisco’s Russian Hill 
(see Architectural Digest, May/ 
June 1972), guided Wright in 
the work he did on his own 
Vogue Regency residence in 
the Hollywood Hills (AD, 
May 1991). 

During that first forma- 
tive trip to Europe in the ear- 
ly 1960s, Wright had the good 
fortune to have tea at Haseley 
Court (4D, November 1980), 
home of Nancy Lancaster 
(1897-1994). There, one of 
the doyennes—indeed the 
pioneers—of interior deco- 
ration graciously took Wright 
on a tour of the raggedy (but 
meticulously planned) gar- 
den and splendorous house. 
As the boy was about to leave, 
Lancaster turned to him and 
said, “Someday, young man, 
you'll remember this experi- 
ence, I assure you.” 

“l’m positive I didn’t un- 
derstand the significance of 
that tour in the moment,” 
Wright says, “but certainly I 
have many times in the 40 
years since.” He has been 
deeply impressed by Lancas- 
ter’s use of color, her whim- 
sical taste in furniture, her 
mixture of posh and plain 
fabrics and the unexpected 
ways she paired high and 
low, fancy and simple, the 
subtle with the dramatic. 
Wright paid explicit homage 
to Lancaster in the bedroom 
he designed for a Los Ange- 
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Top: Nancy Lancaster’s bedroom 

at Haseley Court. “She would jump 
forward with a strong color and then 
pull back with something ordinary,” 








says Wright. Asove: The bedroom 
he designed for a Los Angeles pent- 
house, he remarks, is “very English” 
and directly refers to her style. 
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Opposite: The downstairs sitting 
room of interior designer Anthony 
Hail’s house on San Francisco’s 
Russian Hill. Wright was attracted 
to Hail’s “always natural, easy, re- 


strained and sharp” approach. Top: 


Hail’s bedroom, with yellow-striped 
silk shades and wallcovering. 


“What drew me to Tony 
Hail’s work was that it was 


traditional without being 
predictable,” Wright says. 


les penthouse apartment in 
the late 1970s (AD, January/ 
February 1979). While trans- 
forming the raw contempo- 
rary space, he remembered 
Lancaster’s famous Gothic- 
style bedroom at Haseley: “I 
chose a severe Regency bed 
and then used, for contrast, 
striped silk taffeta on the 
walls. Combining this with 
pine paneling and mahogany 
doors was my way of sug- 
gesting the accumulation of 











Asove: Wright’s Los Angeles house 
pays homage to Hail’s rooms. Wright 
used Baltic furniture and colorings, 
a similar silk for the draperies and 
an oval artwork mounted above the 
mantelpiece—all arranged with a 
traditional sensibility but “tweaked 
and given a modern crispness.” 





history, patina and panache 
that makes Lancaster’s work 
so enduring.” 

Wright also points to the 
18th-century Hertford House, 
home to London’s fabled Wal- 
lace Collection, as an impor- 
tant influence, most notably 
in the Andalusia (AD, Decem- 
ber 1993), one of West Hol- 
lywood’s equally fabled (in 
context, anyway) courtyard 
apartment houses. “In a great 
house, I like the state rooms,” 
Wright says, “but it’s the in- 
timate ones I love. I think it 
may be because a small room 
is within my expertise.” 

At the Spanish Revival An- 
dalusia, which Arthur and 
Nina Zwebell designed and 
built in 1926 and Wright re- 
stored in the early 1990s, 
Wright for a time lived in 
the duplex that had belonged 
to the Zwebells themselves. 
He specifically connects his 
tiny dining room at the An- 
dalusia to the opulent rooms 
at Hertford House that he 
first saw when he was 16. “I 
dressed the dining room up 
with silk damask curtains, 
Danish chairs, a Dutch com- 
mode, Chippendale brackets, 
a French lantern and a Louis 
XIV-style oval plaque.” 

Among architects, Chica- 
go’s David Adler (1882-1949) 
stands out in Wright’s mind 
for the way he mastered the 
small-scale interpretation of 
grand European architecture. 
“Adler brought to America the 
European vocabulary, but he 
modernized it and simplified 
it,” Wright says. “He also had 
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Asove: As he did in the 1924 Villa 
del Sarmiento in Palm Beach, Ad- 
dison Mizner expressed a Mediter- 
ranean vocabulary that was similar 
to the California idiom of Wright’s 
youth. Mizner’s work “was more 
dramatic and opulent,” notes 
Wright, “and uniquely American.” 


a sense of the quirky, which I 
value. Unfurnished, his rooms 
almost speak for themselves.” 

As Adler manipulated Geor- 
gian and French architecture 
in a way that dovetailed with 
Wright’s affection for that 
which is tweaked, witty and 
distilled, Addison Mizner 
(1872-1933) did the same for 
Italian and Spanish architec- 
ture. “Admittedly, Mizner’s 
houses tend to be on the ex- 
travagant side,” Wright con- 
cedes, “but here again, much 


Opposite: David Adler’s affinity 
for unusually shaped rooms, coved 
corners and enfilades, such as the 
one in the 1925 Lasker House, on 
Chicago’s North Shore, impressed 
Wright. Lert: In the arcaded stair 
tower for a house in Big Sur, Wright 
echoed Adler’s and Mizner’s works. 


of the time what most affects 
me are his passageways, his 
vestibules, his staircases—his 
linking, in-between spaces 
and smaller spaces, all of 
which he handled with un- 
common flair.” 

For a Tuscan-inflected va- 
cation house in Big Sur, 
California, that Wright and 
architect Mickey Muennig 
collaborated on for Paul Jung- 
er Witt and Susan Harris 
(AD, October 1996), Adler 


continued on page 229 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON WITH HADLEY, HICKS AND LOOS By John Loring 
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iven her commitment to cul- 

tural experimentation, if Vic- 

toria Hagan had been around 

a century ago, she would 
have joined the iconoclastic Vienna Se- 
cession or worked in Paris with the 
great anti-ornamentalist architect and 
designer Adolf Loos, author of Orna- 
ment and Crime. 

Designing two centuries ago, she 
would have gone into partnership with 
Thomas Jefferson, whose keen logic, 
down-to-earth American practicali- 
ty and consummate elegance she suc- 
cessfully maintains in the exceptional 
grace, originality and clarity of her own 
interior designs. 

“My memories of growing up are in 
terms of color and of texture,” says Ha- 
gan. “From the time I was a toddler, col- 
or and light were the things that caught 
my eye. Interest in decoration would 
come later, though my first interests 
were closely related to it. 

“When I was a teenager, Albert Had- 
ley had a house near us in the woods 
at Pocantico Hills, New York,” Hagan 
remembers, “and I felt that his presence 
was similar to having a movie star living 
in our town. I'd ride my bike by his 
house and catch a look in the windows. 
That was inspiring. 

“I was also taken to see great houses 
and museums, and they, too, inspired 
me,” she continues. “We went to Jeffer- 


“David Hicks brilliantly used bold 
colors and geometric forms to cre- 
ate a framework for viewing objects,” 
says Victoria Hagan (above left, in 
her New York residence). LEFT: Ha- 
gan echoed Hicks’s style in the li- 
brary of a Connecticut house, adding 
rich tones and a patterned wool rug. 


Opposite: The sitting room of 
Hicks’s London apartment, circa 
1963, featured dark, “Coca-Cola- 
colored” walls offset by abstract 
art. “The graphic quality of that in- 
terior has always inspired me,” says 
Hagan, “the use of color as a back- 
drop for more interesting elements.” 
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“Albert Hadley’s designs are marked 
by a sense of clarity and discipline,” 
says Hagan, “as well as a sense of 
style.” Far Lert: The bedroom of 
Hadley’s New York apartment “is 
asymmetrical,” notes Hagan. “He 
has an ability to break the rules 

in a classic way.” 


Lerr: Jean-Auguste-Dominique In- 
gres’s 1809 portrait of painter Fran- 
cois-Marius Granet exemplifies one 
of Hagan’s favorite qualities: mystery 
of color. “You’d be hard-pressed 

to describe his colors,” she says. BE- 
Low Lert: Neutral tones enhance 
Hagan’s living room. 


BERNARD TERLAY/MUSEE GRANET, AIX-EN-PROVENCE 































son’s Monticello. I was captivated by the 
spaces and forms of Jefferson’s interi- 
ors. A lot of my formative experiences 
were like that, and these influences 
have lasted.” 

Inspired by the great art and architec- 
ture encountered on her family’s culture 
junkets, Hagan considered attending 
art school but quickly realized that it 
would be of little help in realizing her 
ambition to succeed as an interior de- 
signer. She chose instead to attend Par- 
sons School of Design in New York, 
where she felt she would learn “to think 
out of the box and solve problems in a 
more creative way.” 

Her strengths, she told her teach- 
ers, were her conceptual thinking and a 
fondness for solving problems. Both 


“The notion of how 
we think of spaces and 
how we live in them 
changes all the time.” 
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strengths have informed her career, yet 
her teachers, she says, did not see it 
so clearly. They felt she was headed 
for trouble if she insisted on thinking 
outside the “box” of conventional de- 
sign solutions. 

Then she met Simone Feldman, her 
mentor at Parsons, who was, as Hagan 
recalls, “so chic, so smart, so glamorous. 
She had bare wood floors at home and 
zebra rugs. This was something I had 
never seen in Westchester.” 

After Parsons, Hagan and Feldman 
became partners, and by 1990 they were 
given a room in the prestigious Kips 
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ADOLF LOOS 


rchitect Adolf Loos (1870- 

1933) once wrote that “lack 

of ornament is a sign of spiri- 
tual strength.” Loos, who greatly 
influenced the modernist move- 
ment, designed austere facades 
that often masked the true richness 
of his interiors, which were imbued 
with patterned wood and marble. 
Loos was born in Brunn, Moravia 
(now Brno, Czech Republic), and 
studied architecture in Dresden, 
Germany, before practicing in the 
United States, Paris and Vienna. He 
designed residences for Europe’s 
artistic and intellectual elite, includ- 
Ing entertainer Josephine Baker, 
Dadaist poet Tristan Tzara (see Ar- 
chitectural Digest, April 1991) and 
Dr. Gustav Scheu. 
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ABOVE: Hagan’s design for a staircase 
for a Short Hills, New Jersey, resi- 
dence was inspired by one that ar- 
chitect Adolf Loos created for the 
1912 Scheu House in Vienna (left). 
“Loos’s staircase has a graphic sim- 
plicity,” says Hagan, “and a quality 
of light that you can experience.” 



































































































































“Rooms are about composition and symbolism. 
A room is more than the pieces; it’s a dialogue. Monticello, 
for instance, is about function and space.” 


_ Bay Boys & Girls Club Decorator Show 


_ House. Victoria Hagan was definitively 
_ out of the box. 


“I drew on everything I admired in 
design and in art to show that rooms 
were about ideas, not about decora- 


tion. Rooms are about composition and 


Ps 


symbolism. A room is more than the 


"pieces; it’s a dialogue,” she explains. 


“Monticello, for instance, is about func- 
tion and space.” 

Of another of her design heroes, Ha- 
gan observes, “Adolf Loos’s interiors are 
not about decorating either; they are 
about a seamless connection to archi- 


_ tecture, with a highly graphic quality, a 


mastery of materials and an attention to 


- detail that goes even to nailheads. 


“T see this too in the artists I admire,” 
she says, “such as Ingres [1780-1867] 
and Vermeer [1632-1675]. They also 


paid attention to detail, and they used 


_ color and light to create a whole out of 


individual elements.” 


And this, of course, is Victoria Ha- 
gan’s greatest strength: creating in- 


tegrated interiors out of often diverse 


elements; crafting sparse but stylish 
compositions that pay no heed to rules 
or preconceived notions but that give a 


sense of place, that are both functional- 


ly appropriate and flawlessly elegant. 
“I love so many different things, 
and that’s the challenge,” she says, “to 


live in an environment that isn’t clut- 


tered. I think that there’s something 


beautiful about an empty space. It’s 


OK to have a wall with nothing on it.” 
The designer is famous for these 
original, compelling rooms of disparate 
objects “like an American Empire sofa 
set graphically against a wall, with a 
Rosa Bonheur print above it,” she offers. 
“These things are so symbolic, and they 
affect our senses. Suddenly we see objects 
from a different perspective. It’s not 
eclectic. (I cringe at that word; it belittles 
what these contrasts are about.) There’s 
nothing random. The contrast of the ar’ 
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with the furnishings adds another level.” 

Through these manipulations of light, 
color, shifting proportions and combi- 
nations of styles, Hagan designs interi- 
ors that continually evolve. “The notion 
of how we think of spaces and how 
we live in them changes all the time,” 
she remarks. 

“T’d like to think that next year my 
inspirations will come from a different 
direction,” she says, “perhaps from a 
new list of artists—Franz Kline, or pos- 
sibly Ellsworth Kelly.” 

The future, of course, holds unlim- 
possibilities for Victoria Hagan: 
rooms filled with light, color, contrast, 
che -and discovery. 0 
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Opposite: “Thomas Jefferson 
showed a great appreciation of 
form in his interiors,” Hagan says 
of his study at Monticello. ABOvE: 
The designer borrowed Jefferson- 
ian themes—including the leather 
chair and the telescope—for a barn- 
like structure in the Hamptons. 
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Sills Huniford 


| BORROW ING FROM CECIL BEATON FOR A CONFIDENT 
BLEND OF COUNTRIES AND CENTURIES 
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By Gerald Clarke 


hen they need 
inspiration, 
Stephen Sills 
and James 
Huniford don’t have to travel 
to London or Paris or walk 
through the tangled alleys of 
old Kyoto. In fact, they don’t 
even have to leave their of- 
fice overlooking Madison Av- 
enue. For there, pinned to 
the walls like prized butter- 
flies, are images from mag- 
azines and newspapers of 
hundreds—yes, hundreds— 
of things they like. Houses, 
rooms, gardens and pieces of 
furniture mingle in happy 
confusion as they have, for 
Sills anyway, since he was 
d teenager, cutting up just 
about every magazine that 
came into his hands. “I grew 
up in a small town in rural 
Oklahoma,” he explains, “and 
magazines were my only con- 
nection to the outside world, 
certainly the design world.” 
Sills’s passion back in Du- 
rant was painting, not design. 
With encouragement from 
his parents, he took painting 
lessons and attended summer 
art seminars in Santa Fe. “In an 
odd way I was very privileged 
to grow up in a small town,” 
he says. “It gave me a chance 
to imagine a world I had not 
seen, and that world was 
sometimes richer in my imag- 


“Emilio Terry did Neoclassical in 
such an inventive, modern way,” says 
Stephen Sills (above left, with part- 
ner James Huniford, left). OPPOSITE: 
An entrance hall in France designed 
by Terry inspired a similar one 

in Nan Swid’s New York apartment 
(left). “I simplified the geometric 
pattern to modernize it,” says Sills. 


ination than it was in reality.” 

A career change probably 
came in the fall of 1969, 
when Sills saw a lavish spread 
on Cecil Beaton’s London 
town house (see Architectural 
Digest, Fall 1969). It fascinat- 
ed him, and he studied the 
photographs of it as if they 
held a secret. How, he won- 
dered, could something so 
strange be so beautiful? “I 
made it my business to ed- 
ucate myself and find out 
what everything was,” he says. 
“The whole house was a 
mystery to me because there 
were so many elements from 
the far corners of the earth: 
Japanese obi-fabric pillows 
on top of a little custom ban- 
quette with Giacometti legs. 
An Italian table with inlaid 
stone—it took me years to 
figure out what that was— 
a 17th-century Persian vase, 
an Italian gilt chair, Afri- 
can masks and contempo- 
rary English art. There were 
these strange elements that 
you would never think of 
putting together. But it all 
worked so beautifully. The 
result was magical.” 

The Beaton style—a con- 
fident mixture of countries 
and centuries, of the rare 
and the ordinary—is now 
the hallmark of Sills and 
Huniford as well. Through a 
lucky encounter, some of the 
strange elements that be- 
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longed to Beaton are now 
theirs. Several years ago they 
met the man who owned 
Beaton’s town and 
bought—for a good price, 
Sills happily points out— 
a few of the items that he 
had studied so long in pho- 
tographs. Those transplant- 
ed treasures now have places 


house 


was in his mid-20s, he real- 
ized he would never make it 
either in Hollywood or on 
Broadway. About that time 
he met Sills, who showed 
him there was another way 
to express himself: through 
interior design. 

Together they went to 
museums and sat for hours 











“Bill Blass has the best taste of any 
American designer. He’s one of the 
few who get It totally,” says Sills. 


of honor in their Bedford, 
New York, country house. 
Growing up in Syracuse, 
New York, Huniford—every- 
one calls him Ford—started 
out with a different ambi- 
tion. He wanted to be an ac- 
tor, or possibly a director. He 
left home when was 17 
to study in Los Angeles and 
Manhattan. By the time he 





reading decorating books 
and magazines. “Stephen is 
very generous with his knowl- 
edge,” says Huniford, “and 
I’m very inquisitive.” Now 
full partners, with such high- 
profile clients as Tina Tur- 
ner and Vera Wang, they 
conveniently divide their 
functions. Sills is the chief 
designer, while Huniford su- 


pervises a staff of 20 and 
works with clients on bud- 
gets, schedules and floor 
plans. “I make the creative 
concept a reality,” says Huni- 
ford. “I find ways to execute 
design ideas that haven’t 
been done before.” 

Their first major client 
was Nan Swid, a renowned 





collector of modern art, a 
philanthropist and a for- 
mer designer herself; she is 
famous for her elegant table- 
ware. After Sills and Huni- 
ford designed a house in 
Southampton for Swid and 
her husband, Stephen, they 
were asked to do their apart- 
ment on Fifth Avenue. In 
fact, more than a decade lat- 
er, the four of them are still 
working together. “The job 
gets completed,” says Hun- 
iford, “but it doesn’t end. 
It’s like a garden you always 
want to change.” 

For the couple’s New York 


“He uses clean lines and gutsy furni- 
ture,” Huniford says of designer Bill 
Blass. Above: The library in Sills and 
Huniford’s Bedford, New York, resi- 
dence recalls the drawing room in 
Blass’s country house (right). “His 
light-filled rooms and use of space 
create a sense of calm,” he adds. 
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apartment, Sills remembered 
a photograph of a striking 
entrance hall by French ar- 
chitect and designer Emilio 
Terry (1890- 1969): tall dou- 
ble doors and geometric 
floor patterns that give the 
impression of optical illu- 
sions. But where Terry had 
placed a traditional crystal 
chandelier, Sills chose one 
made of steel and gilt. At the 
same time, he simplified Ter- 
ry’s geometric patterns and 
did away with the pediments 
above the doors. 

The partners’ second ma- 
jor commission came from 
Wang. Pleased with their 
work on her Madison Avenue 
bridal salon—she is perhaps 
the world’s best-known cre- 
ator of wedding gowns— 
Wang asked them to decorate 
her apartment on Park Av- 
enue. Her instructions were 
deceptively simple; all she 
wanted, she said, was a really 
great Park Avenue apartment 
from the 1940s—updated, of 
course. For inspiration, Sills 


“We visited Villa Kerylos in Beau- 
lieu-sur-Mer when we started do- 
ing our own house,” remembers 
Huniford. Oprostre: The villa’s mas- 
ter bedroom. Asove: “The columns 
heighten the doorway and open the 
space,” Huniford says of the living 
room of his and Sills’s country house. 


COURTESY LEOLA MACDONALD 





and Huniford turned not to 
Park Avenue but to Lake Bluff, 
Illinois, where, in 1931, Fran- 
ces Elkins (1888-1953) had de- 
signed a formal yet surpris- 
ingly warm library for Lester 
and Leola Armour. “We took 
Elkins’s traditional American 
look and updated it,” says 
Sills. “We made the coloring 
of Vera’s rooms lighter and 
more modern, and we did 
away with all the curlicues 
and curves in the moldings.” 

Many of Sills and Huni- 
ford’s ideas are tested in their 
own house in Bedford and 
their small Manhattan pent- 
house. The chief influence 
for their penthouse, and an 


continued on page 232 
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Top: Frances Elkins lined the li- 
brary walls of the Armour residence 
in Illinois with English pine panel- 
ing. “We turned to Elkins for Vera 
Wang’s Manhattan apartment be- 
cause Elkins had a pure American 
take on Neoclassicism,” says Sills. 
Asove: Wang’s oak-paneled library. 
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“Beaton’s town house had 
strange elements you would 
never think of putting together. 
The result was magical.” 


CECIL BEATON 


he numerous artistic pur- 
‘] as of Cecil Beaton 

(1904-1980) included 
photography, costume and set 
design, writing and painting. 
He started out as a photogra- 
pher for Vogue and Vanity Fair 
in the ‘20s and developed a 
highly idiosyncratic style of 
portraiture. The celebrities who 
posed for him ranged from 
Edith Sitwell to Carole Lom- 
bard to the British royal family. 
After World War ||, Beaton be- 
gan designing for films. He 
won three Oscars: for costume 
design for Gigi in 1958 and 
for costumes and art direction 
for My Fair Lady in 1964. 
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Ricut: The living room of Beaton’s 
town house in London. “He made 
very different pieces work togeth- 
er,” says Sills. “I’m drawn to the ex- 
otic look of his design.” ABOvE: Sills 
od Huniford mixed objects of vary- 
g styles and periods in the living 
oom of a New York pied-a-terre. 
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Margaret McCurry 


ALL-AMERICAN HOUSES ‘THAT REFLECT A LAYERED TRADITION 


By Joseph Giovannini 


argaret McCur- 
ry still remem- 
bers picking her 
way as a child 
through construction sites 
around Chicago with her fa- 
ther, an architect. She grew 
up in the International Style 
house he designed in 1936, 
where she played among the 
legs of black-lacquered ta- 
bles holding Art Déco lamps. 
In 1955 the swank pieces 
joined furniture by Florence 
Knoll, George Nelson and 
Charles and Ray Eames in a 
second house he designed. An 
intense modernist who want- 
ed to live the new ideas of his 
time, he nonetheless instilled 
in his children a curiosity 
about the architecture of 
other periods. “Dad drove us 
around the country on vaca- 
tions,” she recalls. “Williams- 
burg enchanted me, and there 
was something essential about 
the Anasazi Indian ruins.” 
Some architects are swayed 
every time they visit a book- 
store, but for McCurry, the 
influences are deeply bio- 
graphical. At her first design 
job, with Skidmore, Owings 
& Merrill in the 1960s, the 
innovative Davis Allen (1916— 
1999) became her mentor. In 
1979 she married architect 
Stanley Tigerman, then, as 


“My projects are a little like noth- 
ing you’ve seen and a lot like every- 
thing you’ve seen,” says architect 
Margaret McCurry (above, with 

a prototype of early design men- 
tor Davis Allen’s Andover chair). 
RiGut: Judith Neisser’s Chicago 
apartment is “classically inclined.” 
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TIMOTHY HURSLEY 

















now, the reigning agent pro- 
vocateur of Chicago archi- 
tecture, and they live in an 
apartment tower designed by 
Ludwig Mies van der Rohe. 
At the cardinal points of her 
life—birth, marriage, first ar- 
chitecture job and first deed 
—McCurry encountered a 
resolute figure dedicated to a 
building tradition. Her all- 
American houses, which draw 
on vernacular styles, may 
seem disarmingly straight- 
forward—all clapboard, shin- 
gle and innocence—but the 
simplicity is only apparent. 
Their crisp organization and 
nuanced character reveal a 
complex design psyche ring- 
ing with voices ranging from 
modern to folk to classical. 
In the 1950s and ’60s, un- 
der the influence of Mies, 
modernism was practiced as 
a secular religion, especially 
at SOM, but Allen, an assis- 
tant partner who headed the 
interior design department 
in the New York office, had 
an open and inquisitive eye. 
“Dave loosened me up and 
showed me possibilities be- 
yond Mies,” says McCurry. 
She worked with Allen on 
the interiors of the National 
Life and Accident Insurance 
Company in Nashville, where 
he mixed Berber rugs and 
folk art with chaste mod- 
ernist sofas and desks. ‘Three 


Opposite: “Living in the Charles 
McKim apartment at the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome—right above 
this arch—was a lesson in classical 
architecture.” McCurry stayed 

at the 1913 structure for several 
months with husband and fellow 
architect Stanley Tigerman. 
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“Davis Allen taught me how to bal- 
ance modernism with historicism,” 
McCurry says of her Skidmore, Ow- 
ings & Merrill colleague, with whom 
she designed the National Life and 
Accident Insurance Company inte- 
riors in Nashville (above) in 1970. 
Ricut: The Neisser living room. 


decades later the same ap- 
proach carried over to the 
Chicago apartment she and 
Tigerman did for Judith Neis- 
ser (see Architeci Dis 
April 1997), where 
the client’s collecti: 
Déco and Italian Art /V\ 
furniture, surrounding 
pieces with lots of open space. 
Early in her career McCur- 
ry motored through New En- 
gland, antiquing and photo- 
graphing, developing a mental 
inventory of regional prece- 
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ABOVE: Tigerman’s additions to 

a rural Michigan farmhouse reflect 
the reciprocal nature of the cou- Il 
ple’s work. “Stanley and I are both 
interested in the American vernacu- | 
lar: His work is very inventive, and | 
mine is more of a distillation.” LEFT: Wn a 
A nearby McCurry farmhouse. 























dents. For her, Shaker and 
Greek Revival architecture | 
proved a natural portal into | 
a world beyond modernism. | | 
“Modernists reacted against 

Victorian excess and looked | 
for a pure expression of form,” | 
she observes. “The Shakers | 
also pared down their build- 
ings to essential forms.” In a 
vacation farmhouse on Lake 
Michigan outside Chicago 
(AD, June 1996), the small, 
neatly organized master bed- 
room, designed with a grid of 
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BRUCE VAN INWEGEN 


Early in her career McCurry motored 
through New England, antiquing and 


photographing, developing a mental 


inventory of regional precedents. 


cubbies reaching from the 
bed toward the ceiling, em- 
bodies the purposefulness she 
admires in Shaker design: 
Nothing is extraneous. In 
1994, when McCurry expand- 
ed a Greek Revival house 
near Rockford, Illinois (AD, 
February 1996), she point- 
edly respected the original 
with a grouping of similar 
forms that didn’t overwhelm 
the structure. 

As partners in Tigerman 
McCurry, the architects usu- 
ally design independently— 
“Easier on the marriage,” 
notes ligerman. But McCur- 
ry’s interest in the functional 
directness of folk architec- 
ture and Tigerman’s more 





Asove: Shakeresque elements infuse 
McCurry’s designs, as in the master 
suite of a farmhouse on Lake Michi- 


gan. Lert: The 19th-century Centre 
Family Dwelling at the Shaker Vil- 
lage of Pleasant Hill in Kentucky. 


“The Shaker spareness is a real in- 
fluence on my work,” says McCurry. 


theoretical stance converged 
in the early 1980s when, to- 
gether, they built their own 
vacation house in a small town 
on Lake Michigan (AD, April 
1984). With a light moni- 
tor running down the center 
of the roof, the corrugated- 
steel structure was at once 
barn and basilica. Since then, 
the two architects have sep- 
arately pursued their own 
ideas, with reciprocal influ- 
ence. In 1994, near their vaca- 
tion house, McCurry created 
the compact, two-story farm- 
house on Lake Michigan, with 
a screen porch out back 
that looks like a tempietto in 
wood. Several years later, at 
the back of the master bed- 
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room sited at the end of a 
curving hallway that he added 
to another Greek Revival 
farmhouse (AD, June 1998), 
Tigerman built a screen 
porch: It, too, displayed the 
reductive simplicity of a ru- 
dimentary temple. 

The partners still speak a 
similar language, one char- 
acterized by sloping rather 
than flat roofs, but there are 
temperamental differences. 
Ti 1an’s designs tend to 
be \ sical, inventive icons 
that rai 2 questions, while 
McCurry’s designs, with 
straight, strict symmetries, 
deliver answers. 

tinued on page 231 
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AsoveE: Palladio’s 1560s Villa Foscari 
(La Malcontenta). “Classical houses 
like La Malcontenta have their for- 

__ mal side, often lapsing in the rear in- 
to greater informality.” Ricut: The 
rear facade of a Martha’s Vineyard 

__ house “had a chance to be more play- 

_ ful and fall into Malcontenta mode.” 














































































































Opposite Apove: “After traveling on 
Martha’s Vineyard with my clients, I 
__ became very lighthouse-conscious.” 
_ The 1828 Edgartown Harbor light- 

house is one of several in the sur- 
rounding area. Opposite: The front 
; 
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facade of the Vineyard house “re- 
mains formal, yet whimsical.” 




















LESSONS LEARNED FROM PAULINE 
DE ROTHSCHILD AND I. M. PEI 


By Jonathan Kandell 


AMY ARBUS 


city of line is common to all 
my widely varied influences,” says 
Melvin Dwork (above). “I innately 
strive for that in my designs as well.” 


JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 
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Gray-painted picture walls created 
symmetry in Van Day Truex’s 1969 
Manhattan living room. “I’ve always 
admired his extreme caution with 
the use of color,” notes Dwork, who, 
in 1978, enveloped the study of a 
New York Olympic Tower apart- 
ment (left) in a soothing gray flannel. 
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roust had his mad- 
eleine. Citizen Kane 
had his Rosebud. And 
& when Melvin Dwork, 
dean of American interior de- 
signers, looks back on build- 
ings and room: t have in- 
spired his work o the last 
half century, he is also stirred 
by details inexplicab! ed 
in his psyche—the sha 
on a corner of a museu 
Washington, D.C., the sei 
tion of space in the grand sa 
lon of a chateau near Paris, the 
timeless classicism of a column 
lamp designed in the 1930s 
for a New York apartment. 
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ABove: Fluted column lamps illu- 
minated William Odom’s 1930s 
apartment in Manhattan’s Pierre 
Hotel. “He had a tremendous sense 
of classical style.” Lert: Dwork’s 
recent design for a New York living 
room incorporates similar lamps 
into an understated setting for art. 


Never is this more true 
than when he recalls his first 
visit, almost 40 years ago, 
to the Chateau Mouton, lo- 
cated in the Bordeaux region, 
for a Christmas dinner host- 
ed by Pauline de Rothschild 
(1908-1976), the self-taught 
design genius who was one of 
his mentors. The meal took 
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PAULINE DE ROTHSCHILD 


place in the vast living room 
that the Baltimore-bred bar- 
oness created out of a former 
barn at the famous vineyard. 
On the almost naked, blue- 
and red-tile floor, 17th- and 
18th-century chairs stood 
guard next to 20th-century 
paintings and sculptures. The 
guests were seated at two ta- 
bles—rather than one large 
one—to induce more intima- 
cy. “That grand living room 
was a perfect example of 
Pauline’s talent for mixing 
objects from different eras,” 
says Dwork. “The space was 
uncluttered and informal in 
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ABOVE: “Pauline de Rothschild had 
an amazing gift for mixing periods 
and styles.” Striking 20th-century 
art overlooked antique chairs in the 
living room at her Chateau Mouton. 
Lerr: Dwork placed a 17th-century 
cabinet with modern furniture in 

a California living room in 1999. 


a bare-bones way, yet still 
very elegant.” 

The most memorable mo- 
ment occurred the next morn- 
ing, when Dwork awakened 
and peered out the bedroom 
window at the rows of grape- 


vines, so skeletal in their 


winter bareness. “That’s the 
most vivid scene of my visit,” 
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he says. “I remember think- 
ing, How did a little Jewish 
| from Kansas City ever 


et nere 


10} 


However i |, these im- 
pressions flooded back a few 
years ago when ork de- 
signed the interior of a south- 
ern California cout 
for a cousin and his w 
Architectural Digest, Ni 
ber 1999). “I tried to give tl 
living room a bare-bones look 
without exaggerating the ef- 
fect—the sort of approach that 
Pauline took,” says Dwork. 
Here also is a mixing of old 








and new: a 17th-century Flem- 
ish cabinet stands across from 
a bronze low table designed 
by a contemporary sculptor; 
a William and Mary chair 
faces an armchair upholstered 
in a subdued, modern striped 
fabric. There are no curtains 
on the windows and no rugs 
on the sandstone floor. “Pau- 
line’s room at the chateau 
was just something that had 
been in my head for many 
years,” explains Dwork. 

Van Day Truex (1904-1979), 
the former design director of 
Tiffany & Co. who was pres- 








Dwork admires Mackintosh for 
“the warmth and refined simplicity 
of his buildings and interiors. | try 
to edit my work the way he did.” 








CHARLES RENNIE 
MACKINTOSH 


he artist cannot attain to mastery 

in his art unless he is endowed in 

the highest degree with the faculty 
of invention,” said Scottish-born Charles 
Rennie Mackintosh (1868-1928), who 
was an architect, furniture designer, 
painter and graphic artist. The breadth of 
his inventiveness extended from creating 
entire buildings—foundation to plumb- 
ing—to designing textiles, jewelry and 
stained glass, among many other things. 
Although Mackintosh considered him- 
self a failure and died in obscurity in Lon- 
don, the Art Nouveau adherent is now 
regarded as a pioneer of modernism. 












































Asove: “I. M. Pei’s East Building of 
the National Gallery in Washington, 
D.C., is geometric, clean and uncom- 
plicated, yet has subtle details.” Op- 
POSITE: Dwork’s 1980s layout for the 
reception area of Aetna’s Connecti- 
cut headquarters had “an air of infi- 
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nite space; the walls seemed to float. 








RiGcut: A mosaic fire surround deco- 
rated the living room of the 1903 Hill 
House near Glasgow, one of archi- 
tect Charles Rennie Mackintosh’s 

| major commissions. “He brought 

such economy to his designs; noth- 
ing was done to excess. I feel that 
way about what I do,” notes Dwork. 





































































































RICHARD CHEEK/ROBERT E, LEE MEMORIAL FOUNDATION 


PETER VITALE 











Top: Stratford Hall, Robert E. Lee’s 
family home near Montross, Virgin- 
ia, dates to 1738. “It’s a handsome, 
beautifully proportioned house, the 
best I’ve seen in the States. The wood 
makes it so warm.” ABOVE: Dwork 
clad the cubelike living room of his 
1967 Fire Island retreat in cypress. 








ident of Parsons School of 
Design when Dwork studied 
there in the 1940s, was an- 
other major influence on the 
decorator. Renowned for his 
conservative approach to col- 
or, Truex preferred whites, 
grays and especially beiges 
for walls and floors. “In fact, 
Billy Baldwin used to joke 
that ‘Van beiged himself 
to death,’” says Dwork. “He 











had a house in Provence that 
was all beige: travertine mar- 
ble and French limestone 
floors, off-white or beige 
walls and not a single paint- 
ing with color.” 

As an example of Truex’s 
impact on his own work, 
Dwork cites his design of an 
apartment in New York’s 
Olympic Tower in the late 
1970s (AD, September 1978). 
The study is strongly remi- 
niscent of the living room 
in Truex’s Manhattan apart- 
ment. “In this case, the key is 
the gray flannel I used every- 
where—on sofas, chairs, even 
the walls,” says Dwork. 

William Odom (1886- 
1942), who is often called the 
inventor of swank decorating 
in the United States during the 
years between the world wars, 
would appear to be an unlikely 
inspiration for Dwork. “I nev- 
er met him, but photographs 
of his work greatly influenced 
Parsons students, myself in- 
cluded,” notes Dwork. “He 
had such classical good taste.” 
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Dwork was impressed by 
the living room in Odom’s 
own apartment in Manhat- 
tan’s Pierre Hotel. Curtains 
hung in straight folds, and 
chairs were upholstered in 
white brocade and rough silk. 
A Chippendale mahogany 
table and a pair of painted 
column lamps added to the 
room’s enduring elegance. 
“You could put people in that 
room today, and they would 
feel as if it had been built for 
them,” says Dwork. 

He fixates on the simple 
column lamps designed by 
Odom to create symmetry 




















in his rooms. Decorating an 
Upper East Side apartment 
(AD, March 2001), Dwork 
focused on four identical 
bronze lamps made by a 
young sculptor. “We achieved 
balance for the room, but in 
a slightly asymmetrical way, 
because we placed two lamps 
next to chairs in different 
styles and two next to chairs 
that were in the same style,” 
Dwork remarks. “The room 
looks serene yet not at all 
static. I think Odom would 
have approved.” 

For another Manhattan 
residence (AD, August 1986), 
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ABove: Mullioned windows and a 
diamond-patterned floor define the 
oval salon at the Chateau de Vaux- 
le-Vicomte near Paris, which Le Vau 
completed in 1661. “Light floods in- 
to it,” says Dwork, who reintrepret- 
ed some of its architectural details in 
a 1986 Manhattan living room (left). 


Dwork says he drew inspira- 
tion from the famous oval- 
shaped grand salon in the 
Chateau de Vaux-le-Vicomte, 
built outside of Paris in the 
17th century by Louis Le 
Vau (1612-1670), the favorite 
architect of Louis XIV. Con 

sidering the cramped rooms 


continued on page 230 







































































































































































By Stephen Drucker 


RICHARD LEE 


ABOVE: “You learn from history but, 
hopefully, create your own vision,” 
says Bernard Wharton, right, who 
heads the firm Shope Reno Wharton 
with his partner Allan Shope. “It’s 
all about influence, not imitation.” 





Ti could be argued that 
= the most influential ar- 
| ic itect of the 20th cen- 
| tur is Gary Cooper. 
Or rathe: ictitious Ayn 
Rand chara ‘ 
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He has always liked hous- 
es. He liked them when he 
was a child growing up in the 
shingled dignity of a Stan- 
ford White carriage house 
in Jamestown, Rhode Island. 
He liked them when he was 
a student under the great 
Louis Kahn at the University 
of Pennsylvania, where “ev- 
erything was Lou this, Lou 
that,” and when he established 
the firm Shope Reno Whar- 
ton 21 years ago, with a com- 
mission for a tree house for 
1 seven-year-old. Over the 

ars he managed to find 

rs who were like-mind- 
ncluding his princi- 
nding partner, Allan 

d younger partners 

nlon and Jerry 

‘ually those 


cu came along. 


od e% 


STEVEN BROOKE 


Now they just keep coming, 
bigger and bigger. 

‘Today Shope Reno Whar- 
ton, which is based in Green- 
wich, Connecticut, is one of 
the foremost practitioners 
of residential architecture in 
the United States, an old- 
fashioned firm with an old- 
fashioned mission: Analyze 
how people live, and express 





Opposite: “He appreciated crafts- 
manship; his designs were lyrical,” 
Wharton says of Bernard Maybeck, 
who accented the 1909 Leon L. Roos 
house in San Francisco with quatre- 
foils. ABOVE: A “wave” railing adorns 
a South Carolina great room gallery 
Wharton and Shope did in 1994. 


_ Shope Reno Wharton 


| BUILDING ON ‘THE LEGACY OF VOYSEY AND MAYBECK 


it gracefully in wood and 
stone. It sounds so easy. But 
the wish to be Howard Roark 
can get in the way. “An archi- 
tect is not like a surgeon, who 
gets to anesthetize the pa- 
tient and do whatever he 
wants to do to him,” says 
Wharton. “Architecture is col- 
laborative. It’s a very per- 
sonal service.” 
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BERNARD MAYBECK 























STANFORD WHITE 


n 1880 American architect 

Stanford White (1853-1906) 

cofounded the influential 
practice McKim, Mead & White, 
which went on to dominate 
New York's Gilded Age as one 
of the best-known firms of the 
late 19th and early 20th cen- 
turies. Their nearly 1,000 com- 
missions ranged from churches 
and public institutional build- 
ings to grand private houses— 
projects included the Boston 
Public Library and a Vanderbilt 
family residence. 

White manifested his talents 
in such diverse styles as Italian 
Renaissance, Neoclassical and 
what was to be called the 
Shingle Style. He designed the 
first Madison Square Garden 
and in June 1906, while attend- 
ing a show there, was shot and 
killed by a jealous husband. 





COLLECTION OF THE NEW-YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Ricut: Rhode Island’s Newport Ca- 
sino, which McKim, Mead & White 
completed in 1880, “is the finest 
wood structure in the United States,” 
notes Wharton. BELOw: Gables de- 
fine a Long Island Sound stone-and- 
shingle house his firm built in 1996. 
“Shape and mass are so important.” 
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In the early years of their 
practice, a substantial house 
was 3,000 to 4,000 square 
feet. Today the same client 
wants 6,000 to 8,000 square 
feet, and some ask for five 
times that. But, Wharton 
says, “I never judge some 
body for wanting a big house. 
‘There are common strains in 
the small house and the big 
house. Yes, certain spaces for 
entertaining will be much 
larger, but everywhere else I 
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strive for the same intimacy. 
Maintaining the feeling of a 
home is the challenge. Every- 
body wants to feel grounded.” 

How people really live is 
not something that is taught 
in architecture school, and 
even if it were, it is not some- 
thing an architect truly un- 


derstands until he himself 
has lived a while. At this mo- 
ment in his career, Wharton 
is alicad of many of his peers: 
His own life is not so differ- 


ROBERTO SCHEZEN/ESTO 


ent from his clients’; he has 
been studying houses for as 
long as he can remember; 
and he owns a lot of architec- 
ture books. When he speaks, 
he often reaches for one and 
makes his point with a pic- 
ture. The bindings readily 
break open to just the right 
places; these books are con- 
sulted often. History, Whar- 
ton explains, offers “a sense 
of comfort, of belonging,” 
though he warns there is 


Wressd 


such a thing as too much his- 
tory: “The current feeling 
seems to be, throw in 15 eye- 
brow windows and 27 dor- 
mers and a couple of turrets, 
and it will be a good house. 
But the great buildings have 
a simplicity to them.” 

Shope Reno Wharton nev- 
er did “bite at postmodern- 
ism,” he says. Nor does he 
talk much about Frank Lloyd 
Wright. “He doesn’t make it 
tick for me. I think his arro- 























































gance was so much a part of 
him that it’s hard getting past 
it.” As for Louis Kahn, “For 
me, it’s not so much the way 
his buildings look. The thing 
about him was that he knew 
history cold. His buildings 
are abstractions, but they are 
deeply rooted in history.” 
Unfortunately, the great 
residential architects often 
dwell in the corners of archi- 
tectural history. But if you’re 
Wharton or Shope, you find 


them. They know about ar- 
chitects such as Bruce Price 
(1845-1903), who built some 
singular houses, notably in 
Tuxedo Park, New York. They 
are familiar with C. FE A. 
Voysey (1857-1941), whose 
work tends to be eclipsed by 
that of Sir Edwin Lutyens 
(1869-1944), a contemporary 
who had the good fortune to 
design imperial New Delhi 
as well as vine-covered coun- 
try houses. But Voysey, a fa- 


vorite not of the rich but of 
the intelligentsia, was the real 
master of English coziness. 
With a low-slung stucco wall 
and a ribbon of casement 
windows under a tall, shelter- 
ing roof, he could convince 
you that a wisp of smoke was 
rising from the chimney and 
that all would be safe and 
warm inside forever. 
Moorcrag, constructed at 
the turn of the 20th century 


in England’s Lake District, 


No American 


building 

has stood the 
test of time 
better than 
the Newport 
Casino. 
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Opposite: Drayton Hall, a 1742 plan- 
tation house near Charleston, South 
Carolina, “has the most incredible 
staircase,” says Wharton. “The idea 
of passing underneath it gives the 
beautiful entrance such grandeur.” 
Lert: They drew inspiration from 
ee: it for the Long Island Sound house. 
Hun : ome | | 
Me iy, ae Azove: “The Shakers taught us that 
Ma, there’s strength in simplicity. They 
, ,. were experts in minimalism and 
practicality.” The Church Family 
dwelling house in Hancock, Massa- 
chusetts, had built-in drawers. RiGHT: 
Wharton framed a Martha’s Vine- 
yard great room with wood trusses. 
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Ricut: C. F. A. Voysey designed 
Moorcrag, in England’s Lake Dis- 
trict, in 1900. “He thought about how 
a house met the ground and fit the 
site. We do too.” BELOw: Wharton’s 
1994 Twynn River Farms project 

in New Jersey has many overhangs. 
“Voysey was a master of overhangs.” 





was in its day one of Voysey’s 
most admired houses. From 
it Wharton learned the fine 
points of a romantic silhou- 
ette—skillful massing, deep 
overhangs—and subtly put 
it to good use at his Twynn 
River Farms project in New 
Jersey (see Architectural Di- 
gest, October 1995). Voysey’s 
houses, says Wharton, “are 
far more laid-back than Lut- 
yens’s. They have a wonder- 
ful simplicity of plan and 
proportion. And they’re al- 
ways beautifully integrated 
with their sites.” “He never 
overembellished,” adds Shope. 
“Every single detail was so 
well thought out.” 

America had a Voysey of 
its own, Bernard Maybeck 
(1862-1957), one of that odd 
breed of bohemian-mystic- 
architects produced by the 
Arts and Crafts Movement 
who were partial to sheath- 
ing themselves in red vel- 
vet. Such men were dismissed 
as “regional architects,” a 
remote corner of purgato- 
ry, when the International 
Style wiped the slate clean 
in the 1920s. “A total origi- 
nal,” Wharton calls Maybeck. 
“Greene & Greene did the 
most beautiful houses from 
A to Z. But Maybeck had 
a greater range of expres- 
sion stylistically. He could 

continued on page 234 
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Voysey’s houses “have a 
wondertul simplicity of plan. 
And they’re beautifully 
integrated with their sites.” 
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SCOTT FRANCES 


aomi Leff 


By Amanda Vaill 


INDEBTED TO MODERNISM BUT 
ALWAYS LEARNING FROM CLIENTS 
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nterested in minimalism, not 
ty,” says Naomi Leff (top). 

ot so much about symme- 

bout balance. My work 

»f modernism and an 

form and shape that are 
erything from the 

iterior architecture.” 


sk Naomi Leff how 
she became a de- 
signer, and she'll 
tell you, “It must 
be in the genes.” Some little 
girls have dollhouses; Leff 
had a magazine picture. One 
day she came across a Knoll 
furniture advertisement for 
“a white Eero Saarinen table 
and chairs in front of the 
most gorgeous blue wall with 
a bronze Bertoia sculpture of 
a tree,” which she cut out and 
put on her bedroom door. 
She also had an aunt whose 
gray-and-white living room 
was full of pieces by Mies van 
der Rohe and Le Corbusier, 
and who took her shopping 
for Bauhaus furniture. 
“Perhaps my aunt’s space 





Agove: For a Florida residence, Leff 
drew from southern plantation ar- 
chitecture and her client’s American 
Queen Anne furniture. RIGHT: Lou- 
isiana’s Evergreen Plantation, an 
antebellum estate on the banks of 
the Mississippi, conjured the “light 
and airy” mood she was looking for. 
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SCOTT FRANCES 








struck chords that were al- 
ready there,” Leff says. “Per- 
haps it constituted the basis 
of the way I see the world 
and provided the foundation 
for what I’ve come to think 
of as elegant, clean and up- 
to-date. Her house was very 
romantic to me, so I’ve never 
thought of Bauhaus as cold. 
I thought it was beautiful. 
I thought, Now, that’s how 
you make art.” 

It’s no wonder then that 
Leff describes herself as a 
modernist, although for her 
modernism is about more 


Top: Leff turned to Frank Lloyd 
Wright’s Taliesin, constructed in 
1911 in Wisconsin, for an interior she 
designed in Colorado (above). “I 
incorporated his aesthetic through 
the use of natural materials, such as 
wood and stone, and then reinter- 
preted it in a modern way,” she says. 
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than just a period. “What in- 
terests me is spatial relation- 
ships,” she says, “quality, 
light, a certain cleanness and 
the cohesiveness of a disci- 
plined idea. I like the clarity 
of an idea, and I don’t like to 
complicate it.” For Leff, the 
exponents of this aesthetic 
are as diverse as Frank Lloyd 
Wright and Henri Matisse, 
the models as varied as the 
passenger ship Normandie and 
a mountain lodge in Yosem- 
ite National Park. But closest 
to her heart, she says, are the 
designers and architects of Eu- 
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ropean modernism and Art 
Déco, among them Pierre 
Chareau, Paul Dupré-Lafon, 
Josef Hoffmann and Jacques- 
Emile Ruhlmann. Leff’s affin- 
ity for Art Déco is especially 
palpable in a sleek Manhat- 
tan town house that she 
rebuilt from the inside out 
for money manager Joan Lap- 
pin (see Architectural Digest, 
October 1997). 

“My client said she loved 
Art Déco, and it turned out 
she was an avid sailor,” says 
Leff, so she studied pho- 
tographs of 1930s ocean lin- 


ers, in particular the Norman- 
die and the Queen Mary, for 
which stylishness and sailing 
became synonyms. With the 
first-class lounge of the Queen 
Mary in mind, Leff paneled 
the living areas in honey-col- 
ored wood veneer and hid 
storage space behind it. “I’m 
a modernist in the way I han- 
dle space,” she says, and the 
streamlined staircase she de- 
signed for the Lappin house 
is a case in point: a free-float- 
ing parabola through which 
rises a wood column that looks 
like the mast of a ship. The 































“sail” is the wall behind it, 
hand-painted in shimmering 
blues and mauves, like light 
reflected off seawater. In this 
setting, the interior design 
choices were obvious to Leff: 
She and her client went on a 
shopping spree in Paris and 
came back with a treasury 
of Art Déco pieces, to which 
Lappin added an enviable col- 
lection of Cubist and Preci- 
sionist sculpture and painting. 

The Colorado Rockies may 
be a world away from Lap- 
pin’s urbane town house, but 
when Leff was asked to re- 


design a mountaintop retreat 
there with 360-degree unob- 
structed views of snow-dust- 
ed peaks (AD, March 2000), 
she didn’t stray far. An obvi- 
ous precedent was the work 
of Frank Lloyd Wright (1867— 
1959) for “its relationship to 
the outside,” she says. “When 
youre doing a project in the 
West, you can’t not think 
about Wright.” Leff gave his 
strong American geometric 
vocabulary a European pol- 
ish, borrowing ideas and ele- 
ments from Dupré-Lafon and 
Chareau. Her client already 
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THE QUEEN MARY 











Leff studied 
1930s ocean 
liners, for which 
stylishness and 
sailing became 
synonyms. 


possessed “some beautiful Du- 
pré-Lafon lamps,” which were 
added to the project’s furnish- 
ings. “I’ve always felt that 
French Art Déco was easy to 
slip into, and the cleanness of 
it worked here.” 

Since this project was a 
gut renovation, it required 
the designer to build within 
an existing structure, just as 
Chareau had done in 1932 
with his revolutionary Mai- 
son de Verre in Paris. Cha- 
reau’s house was constructed 
beneath the top-floor apart- 
ment of a tenant who refused 
to move out of the building. 
While Leff didn’t have this 
problem, she did have to cope 
with support beams that, for 


Lert: The first-class lounge of the 
Queen Mary is a classic example of 
Art Déco design. BELow: “I wanted 
to depict the soft, rounded quality 
of 1930s luxury ocean liners,” Leff 
says of a town house she designed 
in New York. “The staircase in par- 
ticular is very nautical.” 
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structural reasons, had to re- 
main. Like Chareau before 
her, she made a virtue of the 
beams, incorporating them 
into the design of the living 
and dining areas. She devised 
sconces for the 
that were fashic 
of Chareau’s 1922 “csigns and 
upholstered chairs and sofas 
in neutral leathers and suedes 
that recall the pieces Duy 
Lafon created for Hermés in 
the 1930s. 

Then there is the work Left 
did on a conference center 
and condominiums at Beaver 


bookshelves 
-d after one 


IYE- 





Creek, Colorado. Unlike the 


mountain retreat, this project 
t 
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COLONIAL FURNITURE 








ABOVE: A circa 1825 Anglo-Indian 
daybed is among the many aspects 






of colonial style that informed the 
Windsor Beach Club and Cottage, 
a property Leff designed in Florida. 
BeLow: The Cottage’s sitting room 
“captures the feel of old Florida,” 
Leff says, “with a level of fantasy.” 





seems to draw from sources 
that are traditionally Ameri- 
can rather than modernist. 
The developers had already 
started construction on the 
project when Leff was asked 
to design it; they envisioned 
a sort of Swiss village, but 
Leff said, “Wait a minute. 
This is supposed to be an in- 
ternational corporate retreat, 
and you're in the middle of 
the American West. Why not 
build an American lodge?” 
Her version re-creates the 
nammer beams and vaulting 
found in English church ar- 
chitecture that were typical 
of turn-of-the-century lodges, 


and the traditional furnish- 
ings, western folk objects and 
Navajo weavings dispersed 
throughout give it an un- 
equivocally American west- 
ern feeling. However, despite 
this, it is Americana filtered 
through a lens of modern- 
ism. Another of Leff’s inspi- 
rations was the Ahwahnee, 
the grand hotel in Yosemite 
National Park, which was de- 
signed by Gilbert Stanley 
Underwood (1890-1960) in 
the 1920s and photographed 
by Ansel Adams. The monu- 
mental stone fireplace, cav- 
ernous spaces and large-scale 
chandeliers at Beaver Creek 
bear more than a family re- 
semblance to Underwood’s 
version of log cabin Déco. 

A variation on the modern- 
ist theme in yet another key 
is Leff’s excursion into Arts 
and Crafts for Steven Spiel- 
berg’s guesthouse on Long 
Island (AD, May 1997). As 
she points out, “the Arts and 
Crafts and Art Déco move- 
ments were growing at about 
the same time in different 
parts of the world.” And, ac- 
cording to Leff, Spielberg is 
“a serious Arts and Crafts 
man,” so that was where she 
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started. Since the main house 
contained a number of Arts 
and Crafts furnishings, she 
tried to find pieces that would 
harmonize with what he al- 
ready had. She felt that the 
strong forms championed by 
Gustav Stickley (1858-1942) 
and his followers worked well 
with folk art and country fur- 
niture, so she paired a range 
of Stickley-style items with a 
beautiful painted dower chest, 
whirligigs and rooftop fin- 
ials. And because, she says, “if 
you think about form, you 
can put anything together,” 
she added some Hoffmann 


THE AHWAHNEE HOTEL [a ||, 








Asove: “You look at The Ahwahnee 
Hotel, in Yosemite National Park, 
and the scale of it alone is amazing.” 
Ricut: Like the Ahwahnee, Leff’s 
Beaver Creek Conference Center, 
in Colorado, blends rusticity and ele- 
gance. Navajo weavings (left) were 
another source for the project. 
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Lert: Craftsman Farms, founded by 
Gustav Stickley in 1908, served as 
inspiration for Steven Spielberg’s 
guesthouse on Long Island (below). 
“By concentrating on form,” Leff 
explains, “we were able to make Arts 
and Crafts, American primitive and 
Art Déco pieces work together.” 


chairs, underlining the mod- 
ernist geometry of the Arts 
and Crafts furniture. 

Even when Leff is working 
with a traditional period or 
style, her interiors have a 
sense of modernism, an em- 
phasis on form over froufrou. 
For Florida’s Windsor Beach 
Club and Cottage, the inten- 
tion was to invoke turn-of- 
the-century southern beach 
houses, so one of her refer- 
ence points was colonial style 
—the “wonderfully primitive 
and charming” variations on 
sophisticated home country 
originals, “copied in local 
woods by local hands,” that 
evolved in areas like the Ca- 
ribbean, India and Bermuda. 
However, the strength and 
simplicity of the forms Leff 
eventually chose remain mod- 
ernist, even if the gauzy drap- 
eries and ceiling fans seem 

continued on page 232 
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According to Leff, Steven 
Spielberg Is “a serious Arts 
and Crafts man,” so that 
was where she started. 
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AS VEISMIGIN@D Ae LOUIS KAHN AND LE CORBUSIER 


By Judith Thurman 








eter Shelton and Lee FE Mindel, 
partners in the preeminent New 
York design firm that bears 
their names, share a sprawling, 
light-washed Chelsea office with a 
panoramic skyline view. Their confer- 
ence room walls are made of cinder 
block the color of cigarette ash and the 
texture of ceilu'ite; though they’re un- 
like the walls of 2:y gym or garage one 
has ever seen, the mortar has been laid 
impeccably. It’s typical of their work to 


put a somewhat des industrial ma- 
terial to a chic, inve: interior use 
that makes it seem, scime) luxurious. 

“We've always be ists,” ex- 
plains Mindel, “and w lraw our 


inspiration from many si 
new, Louis Kahn is the architect 
we both most admire. Kahn’s hon: 
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DAN CORNISH 


so primal, and the tension in his work 
between frame and infill is so poetic.” 
Shelton is impressed with something a 
little different: “It’s not just his absolute 
clarity, it’s the panache and sophistica- 
tion of his details. And Kahn was that 
fairly exceptional creature among great 
architects, who can get pretty cranky 
and cerebral—a genuine grown-up.” 
The Russian-born, American-edu- 
cated Kahn (1901-1974) is famous for 
his designs of massive public build- 
ings—museums, libraries, temples and 
scholarly institutes—yet, as Shelton 
notes, “he’s always demonstrating that a 
big idea can be distilled into a simple 
gesture.” This distillation is apparent in 
Shelton, Vlindel & Associates’ cabinetry 
for the - »!ph Lauren headquarters in 
New Yor which alludes, in miniature, 





“We begin with art and culture 
and then integrate landscapes, 
buildings and interiors to inform 
our work,” says New York-based 
architect Lee F. Mindel (left, with 
partner Peter Shelton, right). 






ABOVE: Cabinetry dominates the 
Shelton, Mindel-designed Ralph 
Lauren headquarters in New York. 
Opposite: The paneled atrium of the 
1974 Yale Center for British Art in 
New Haven, Louis Kahn’s last com- 
pleted work. “Kahn had a great 
sense of organization,” says Shelton. 
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Opposite: A 1916 limestone-clad 
Beaux Arts apartment building in 
New York. “Limestone represents 
stability and tradition,” says Min- 
del. Agove: In another New York 
residence, the use of the stone for 
an interior wall “brings that sensi- 
bility and those materials inside.” 


to Kahn’s atrium at the Yale Center for 


British Art in New Haven. The purity 
of the storage piers contrasts with the 
richness of their oak paneling, and in 
both cases, the grain of the wood has 
been framed—horizontally by Kahn, 
vertically by Shelton and Mindel—as an 
object of contemplation in its own right. 

If a museum can model for a cabinet, 
the same process can also operate in 
reverse—a minimal gesture becoming 
the starting point for a dramatically un- 
folding sequence of spaces. When the 
partners were commissioned to make 
something exceptional of a banal subur- 
ban Florida house (see Architectural Di- 
gest, February 2000), and to do so on 
a tight budget, their inspiration was 
White Angle, a 1966 painted-aluminum 
sculpture by Ellsworth Kelly that sug- 
gested, says Mindel, “the way a folded, 
two-dimensional plane becomes a lumi- 
nous, three-dimensional volume.” 

The partners’ first challenge was to 
unify and rationalize the grandiosely ec- 
centric proportions of the house, which 
they did by floating a continuous dropped 


| ceiling, 65 feet long and 13 feet high, 


that conceals the lighting systems and 
irregularity of the original ceiling. The 
reveal is a theme throughout, minimizing 
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ABOVE: Ellsworth Kelly’s painted- 
aluminum White Angle, 1966. “Kel- 
ly pares elements down to their 
bare richness,” says Mindel. Lert: 
For a Florida house, Mindel notes, 
the architects referenced Kelly’s 
“play of light, simplicity of line 
and use of dimension.” 
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LE CORBUSIER 


ust as Charles-Edouard Jean- 

neret-Gris reinvented himself as 

Le Corbusier (1887-1965)—a 
pseudonym borrowed from his Bel- 
gian great-grandfather, Monsieur 
Le Corbezier—so did he reinvent 
the house as a “machine for living.” 

Among the most influential and 
revered architects of the 20th cen- 
tury, Le Corbusier helped lay the 
foundation for modernist architec- 
ture with such commissions as the 
austere 1929 Villa Church, which 
he likened to the “decent and sim- 
ple dwellings” outside Paris built a 
century earlier, and the triumphant 
1931 Villa Savoye, regarded as an 
unparalleled icon of the Interna- 
tional Style movement. 

Le Corbusier's was a career spent 
mostly in Paris, marked by the cre- 
ation of structures that, at the very 
least, surprised his public. Of Villa 
Savoye, he wrote, “A walk through 
the house produces architectural 
impressions of a diversity that dis- 
concerts every visitor unaware of 
the architectural liberties made pos- 
sible by modern techniques.” 


ABOVE: An interis Viin- 
del’s own New Yor use. 
Ricut: The 1931 Vi ¢ at 
Poissy by Le Corbusi Le 
Corbusier, the stair is 
from the landscape—th 

bine to become part of th 
composition,” says Mindel. 
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the literal seams and virtual gravity of 
construction. A series of partitions, some 
stationary, some pivoting, were intro- 
duced, says Mindel, “to keep the space 
from being static, to punctuate the tran- 
sitions between rooms and to mediate the 
flow of light. Our gridwork of planes,” he 
concludes, “organizes the space the way 
a single, folded surface does for Kelly. 
It’s a lesson in conceptual elegance.” 
The Kelly sculpture was inspiring to 
the partners on another level. “Our am- 
bition,” says Mindel, “is to create a work 
of art a client can inhabit. Everything we 
do is about context, and about the fusion 


of architecture, landscape and interior.” 
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strictly controlled frame.” A patio off 
the kitchen, he continues, “was excavat- 
ed from the subfloor, and the sunken 
miniplaza it created was potentially claus- 
trophobic. We didn’t want our clients to 
feel they were eating breakfast at the bot- 
tom of a well. So, inspired by Robert 
Zion’s Paley Park, we designed the water 
wall, which dematerializes the bound- 
aries of the space and makes it dreamy.” 

“Paley Park,” adds Peter Shelton, 
“was an example of how, with a grid 
of the most basic natural materials— 
water, light, shadow and stone—one 
might transform a ‘throwaway’ space 
into a piece of sculpture.” 








The garden of a large, prizewinning 
Greek Revival town house in Manhattan 


_ (AD, October 2000) is an example of the 
firm’s gift for synthesis. It combines, 


seamlessly, lessons from two treasures of 
urban landscape architecture, Paley Park 


_and the Tuileries, which are utterly dis- 


parate in style and scale but share the de- 


| nominator of rigor. Mindel points out 


how the town house garden’s “bistro- 


| style chairs by Jean-Michel Frank, scat- 


tered casually on the upper terrace, evoke 


_—abstractly—the experience of a classi- 
| cal French garden, where the lawn furni- 


ture is the one informal element in a 
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The grid is probably the most impor- 
tant element of the modernist style, 
which, notes Mindel, “emerged with the 
development of 20th-century building 
technology and freed architects from 
the constraints of masonry: A premod- 
ernist facade is usually a series of open- 
ings punched in a brick wall.” With the 
advent of steel, glass and reinforced 
concrete, a new transparency became 
possible. Le Corbusier, says Shelton, 
“was the great poet of open spaces, and 
his work always challenges us to clarify 
and stretch our own.” 

Two of Le Corbusier’s most iconic 
residential projects from the 1920s and 











Asove: The terrace of Le Corbu- 
sier’s 1929 Villa Church at Ville- 
d’Avray. “Corbu is very poetic, mix- 
ing seemingly disparate elements 
with ease,” says Shelton. Lert: Min- 
del’s rooftop terrace draws on Le 
Corbusier’s “melding of exterior 
and interior into a seamless space.” 

























































































































































“We didn’t want our clients to feel they were 
eating breakfast at the bottom of a well. So, inspired 
by Paley Park, we designed the water wall.” 


’30s—the Villa Church at Ville-d’Avray 
and the Villa Savoye at Poissy (AD, 
May 1986)—have helped to oxygenate 
that deep reservoir of ideas and refer- 
ences that the partners draw upon. The 
villas’ influences are particularly strik- 
ing in Mindel’s own home, a penthouse 
loft on the top two stories of a convert- 
ed hat factory in Manhattan, where the 
rooftop terrace has been treated—the 
way Le Corbusier treats his suspended 
concrete gardens—as an open-air salon 
with a cantilevered roofline and a bold- 
ly geometric floor. Mindel’s theatrical 
staircase of stainless steel, which was 
built by the sculptor Larry Wood, “is a 
sort of marriage between the helical 
stairs and the industrial ramps at Villa 
Savoye, though it isn’t a slavish transla- 
tion of either. Our modernism, like Le 
Corbusier’s, is more eclectic than it 
may seem, with classical, Palladian and 
maritime elements. He loved the ratio- 
nal beauty of a ship’s architecture— 
a ship is the ultimate Corbusian ‘ma- 
chine for living’—and so do we. The 
loft’s raised skylight pierces the flat 
roof like a periscope.” 

Shelton and Mindel have designed 
interiors for several ocean liners, and 
their work on the cruise ship Mercury 
illustrates the finely diffused influence 
of Le Corbusier’s nautical idiom. “So 
much recent cruise ship décor has, un- 
fortunately, been rather tacky,” says 
Mindel. “Many of the newer vessels 
have been rigged out as floating theme 
parks and divorced from the experience 
of an ocean voyage. Yet what could be 
more romantic: Our design for the 
Mercury plays up that romance. The 


dining room ceiling is a perforated met- 


al wave, the light fixi shimmer like 
glass fish, and the woodwork is solid 
teak. Steel beams, a hollow light well, 


portals, railings and streamlining all re- 
mind passengers that their luxury hotel 
is actually a vehicle in motion.” 

At about the same moment that 
Corbusier was revising his blueprin 
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for Villa Church and Louis Kahn was 
finishing his degree in architecture at 
the University of Pennsylvania, the res- 
idential character of Manhattan’s East 
Side was being transformed by the de- 
molition of 19th-century single-family 
mansions and their replacement with 
what have since become the most exclu- 
sive addresses in the city: the palatial, 
limestone-fronted apartment buildings 
in the Beaux Arts style, on Fifth and Park 
avenues, many designed by Rosario 
Candela (1890-1953). “They set stan- 
dards for craftsmanship, luxury and sta- 
bility that have never been surpassed,” 
says Shelton. “Most of New York’s best 
clubs, courthouses and museums have 
facades of the same stone,” adds Mindel. 

In their design for a grand prewar 
duplex facing Central Park, the firm 
created a double-height stair hall and 





service bar clad in exterior limestone 
“to act as a foil,” says Mindel, “for the 
21st-century elements of the décor and 
to employ certain of Candela’s ideas 
about prosperity, stateliness and sub- 
stance. But it’s also the synthesis of ar- 
chitecture and archaeology—not a relic 
or a quotation, but a talisman. And it 
speaks to one of our most enduring pro- 
fessional questions: how to incorporate 
the past and pay homage to it, while re- 
maining conscious of the present and 
imaginatively moving on.” [ 


ABove: “This is the love child of 
Paley Park and the Tuileries,” 
Mindel says of a garden he and 
Shelton created for a Manhattan 
town house. Opposite: Robert 
Zion’s minimalist 1968 Paley Park 
in New York is dramatized by a 
wall of constantly flowing water. 
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~ Elissa Cullman 


ELEGANT TRADITIONAL ROOMS EMBRACE EAST AND WEST 


By Annette Tapert 


hen Elissa 

Gra leinaran 

teamed up in 

1984 with her 
best friend, the late Hedi 
Kravis, to form Cullman & 
Kravis, her past became her 
future. Over the years the 
firm has become well known 
for its English-inspired rooms 
and its use of Americana in 
country houses. That makes 
perfect sense considering that 
Cullman majored in Brit- 
ish civilization at Barnard Col- 
lege in the 1960s +»d 10 years 


later, through a rather circu- 


itous route, found herself 


the cocurator of two exhib- 
its on folk art. 

As it happens, these are 
but two of several significant 
experiences that formed the 
biueprint for her design ca- 
reer. Another dominating in- 
fluence actually came from 
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the other side of the globe. 
In 1969 the newly married 
Cullman and her husband 
moved to Tokyo, where they 
resided for two years. “Liv- 
ing in Japan shaped my 
whole personality—and its 
effect on my work is an over- 
all philosophy rather than an 
actual use of materials,” she 
explains. “It made me focus 
on everything we take for 
granted in the West. Their 
domestic architecture is more 
pared-down than ours. Ev- 
ery house has a tokonoma, 
which is the spot where you 
display one special item. We 
tend to display everything, 
whereas the Japanese feel 
that if your home is filled 
with art, you’re not going to 
look at it.” 

Cullman’s firsthand expe- 
rience at stripping away the 
unnecessary included the 


DURSTON SAYLOR 


study of ikebana, the art of 
flower arranging. “These les- 
sons made me look at a 
room as a whole and figure 
out how all the elements 
interrelate and understand 
what is the main event. You 
can’t have too many impor- 
tant things happening be- 
cause they compete for at- 
tention. Even though my 
work is not reductive and 
there’s a lot of information in 
the rooms, it’s been careful- 
ly edited and analyzed and 
has met the rigorous stan- 
dards that the Japanese aes- 
thetic and philosophy intro- 
duced to my life.” 

When Cullman returned 
from Tokyo in 1971, another 
inspiration was waiting in the 
wings. It came in the form 
of Benjamin Sonnenberg, the 
press agent extraordinaire who 
single-handedly invented the 





“Whatever you see and learn over 
the years naturally becomes a part of 
your designs,” says Elissa Cullman 
(above left). ABOVE: Her 1998 lay- 
out for a Long Island Sound house’s 
entrance hall echoes the aesthetic of 
one that Robert A. M. Stern created 
in 1995 in an East Hampton resi- 
dence (opposite). “He’s taught me so 
much about architecture and light.” 


notion of corporate image- 
making and in the process 
made a fortune. He was an 
Edwardian-style bon vivant 
and an astute art and antiques 
collector. His 37-room Gra- 
mercy Park house, with its 
paneled rooms and fine 18th- 
century furniture, reflected 
his Anglophilia, as well as a 
passion for brass and clocks. 
“He was an old friend of 
my in-laws’,” recalls Cullman. 
“He decided to adopt my 
husband and me and launch 
us as grown-ups in New York. 
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Top: “I’ve always been enamored 
with folk art,” notes Cullman, who 
counts as one of her influences the 
1804 Stencil House at the Shelburne 
Museum in Vermont. ABOVE: She 
placed a framed sampler against a 
simply stenciled wall in a guest 
room in the house on the Sound. 





He would invite us to dinner 
and advise us about the char- 
ities we should be involved in, 
how to decorate a house and 
how to learn about the world. 
I was entranced by the way he 
lived. ‘To sit in his amazing 
living room and see the twin- 
kle of the brass, the antique 
carpets, the silk and satin fab- 
rics and how everything was 
layered was quite influential. 

“Ben taught me about the 
great icons of British design, 
directed me to the best an- 
tiques stores in London and 
fueled an already existing 
passion for English taste and 
style,” she adds. Three de- 
cades later the Sonnenberg 
style can be felt in the living 
room that Cullman did for a 
Manhattan-based client (see 
Architectural Digest, February 
2000). “The paneling, the Ve- 
netian blue-and-beige damask 
and the brass details are in- 
spired by his library,” she 
points out. “Because of all the 
brass and candlelight, Ben’s 
rooms always had a glow, and 
that’s what I tried to capture.” 
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Around the time that Cull- 
man was under Sonnenberg’s 
tutelage, she and her hus- 
band embarked on frequent 
trips to Great Britain to sur- 
vey the great country hous- 
es. There she discovered her 
design hero Robert Adam 
(1728-1792). “Every time I 
went to Britain, it was always 
his houses that stood out. 
Even though the rooms are 
ornate, they’re graceful. Ad- 
am was the god of the 18th 
century and an essential fig- 
ure to research for anyone 
doing traditional design.” In 
the study of her Manhattan 
apartment (AD, September 
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“| love the color and 
simplicity of tolk art, and | try 
to use it in a sophisticated, 
rather than kitschy, way.” 


Ricut: Cullman based the design of 
her own formal dining room in Man- 
hattan on the Chinese Parlor at the 
Winterthur Museum (above). “I 
wanted my guests to be enveloped 
by 18th-century Chinese wallpaper 
panels of village scenes, just like 
they’d be in that wonderful space.” 
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1998), Cullman referenced 
Adam’s fondness for a palette 
of peach and green. His fa- 
mous decorative Neoclassi- 
cal plasterwork was also a 
source of inspiration for the 
walls and ceiling. 

By 1973 Cullman was pre- 
siding over a Manhattan apart- 
ment and a country house that 
her husband had recently in- 
herited from his grandfather. 
This jumbled 19th-century 
structure, which was in need 
of major work and had en- 
dured numerous oddball ad- 
ditions, stumped Cullman, 
who even then decorated her 
own houses. For help she 
turned to architect Robert 
A. M. Stern, who told Cull- 
man the house looked like 
the train station at Lake Placid 
with the train attached to it. 

“Bob really taught me about 
architecture,” she remembers. 
“I saw for the first time how 
it’s dependent on the site, 
and that’s what then makes 
a room flow. By watching him 
I learned how to lay out a 
house and what the possibil- 
ities are with architecture.” 
When Cullman became a 
professional decorator, what 
was also indelibly etched in 
her mind was Stern’s distil- 
lation of country style—crisp 
white woodwork, light wood 
floors polished to a high 
gloss and clutter-free rooms 
with minimal use of decora- 
tive arts. Nowhere are these 
elements more in evidence 
than in a weekend retreat 
that Cullman did for clients 
living on Long Island Sound 
(AD, June 1998). “The stair- 
case of that house is repre- 
sentative of Bob’s influence 
on me. And it’s similar to one 

continued on page 235 


Elaborate plasterwork embellishes 
the red drawing room at Hopetoun 
House, near Edinburgh, Scotland, 
which Robert and John Adam com- 
pleted in the 1750s. “I’m a tradition- 
alist, and I admire Robert’s attention 
to proportion and detail. I especially 
like his ceilings and mantelpieces.” 
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BERT STERN 


enjamin Sonnenberg (1901-1978) was a publicist 
who transformed press agentry, a knowledgeable 
collector and an admirer of the arts. He immigrated to 
the United States from Brest Litovsk, Russia, as a child and, 
as an adult, vowed to “become a cross between Condé 
Nast and Otto Kahn.” As befitting a man thought of as one 


of the last Edwardians, he resided in what was one of the last 
great private houses in Manhattan, a mansion overlooking 
Gramercy Park; the renowned Dorothy Draper decorated it to 
reflect his Anglophilia. It was there that Sonnenberg threw 
legendary parties with a carefully orchestrated social mix. 
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Annabelle Selldorf 


HER FATHER’S INFLUENCE SPARKED A SENSIBILITY 
ENTRENCHED IN MIDCENTURY MODERNISM 


By Philip Nobel 








JASON SCHMIDT 


“It’s all retrospective,” says Anna- 
belle Selldorf (top). “All of these in- 
fluences go into your unconscious.” 
ABOVE: Satur Farms, on Long Is- 
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land, reflects the geometric sensi- 
bilities shown in Charlottenhof’s 
Court Gardener’s House, by Karl 
Friedrich Schinkel, in Germany. 





nnabelle Selldorf, 

the young New 

York architect who 

is known for rigor- 
ously designed houses and 
art galleries, is comfortable 
with tradition. But in her 
case that tradition is mod- 
ernism. “Precedent is what 
shapes your way of forming 
your own ideas,” she says, 
“and you orient yourself to 
what you grew up with.” 
Growing up in the home 
of an architect in 1960s 
Germany, Selldorf has been 
thoroughly steeped in the 
modernist tradition of clean 
lines, logical spaces and in- 
dustrial materials. “I am a 
modern architect,” she says 
with the bone-deep certainty 
of someone at peace with 
her beliefs. “That’s what my 
father is.” 

When Selldorf was 12 
years old, her father, Herbert 
Selldorf, purchased a house 
in Cologne, the city where 
he still practices architecture 
today. “It was not a spectacu- 
lar house,” she remembers, 
“but what he did with it was 
brilliant.” Rather than in- 
dulging in wholesale recon- 
struction, Herbert Selldorf 
set about making what his 
daughter calls “adjustments”: 
painting the interior walls 
of the house a darker hue 
to define a core within the 
surrounding white rooms, 
banishing overhead lighting 
from the living room to 
emphasize discrete objects, 
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REINHARD GORNER 


choosing contemporary pieces 
(which would become clas- 
sics) and designing the rest of 
the furniture himself. She has 
taken a similarly spare but 
all-encompassing approach 
to many of her own projects, 
such as an apartment for a 
couple on Manhattan’s Up- 
per East Side (see Architectur- 
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al Digest, May 1999), where, 
typically, she acted as both 
architect and interior design- 
er. Though the flavor of the 
project hinged on her clients’ 
taste for Chinese furniture, 
one can find in it the same 
open, deliberative notes that 
her father struck in his al- 
most grisaille living room in 


Cologne. “The balance of the 
domestic versus the institu- 
tional is what is at work 
there,” Selldorf says, then 
catches herself. “My father 
would probably hit the roof 
if he heard me say this.” 
Selldorf’s comfort with in- 
fluences comes from her un- 
derstanding of the synthesis 


they undergo in the mind of 
a thinking designer. “For vi- 
sual people, it’s natural to use 
what you see, but you form 
your own value judgments.” 
Those judgments are not al- 
ways intellectual; instinct 
plays a major role. “Looking 
at precedent is a little reflec- 
tion of one’s unconscious,” 
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Schinkel designed the 19th-cen- 
tury Court Gardener’s House as a 
harmonious extension of the site. 
As Selldorf points out, “It’s about 
scale and proportion and composi- 
tion in the landscape.” Its covered 
trellises help to integrate the struc- 
ture with the countryside. 
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“lam a modern architect,” Selldorf says with the bone-deep 
certainty of someone at peace with her beliefs. 
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Lert: One of the earliest influences 
on Selldorf was the work of her fa- 
ther, architect Herbert Selldorf. 
“T’ve always liked the light and the 
space,” she says of the living room 
in his house in Germany. “I like how 
the pictures are hung and the way 
the freestanding objects are placed.” 





she says. “Things pop up, and 
then it’s up to you to know 
what to do with them.” 
When she designed Satur 
Farms, a house on a working 
farm in Cutchogue, New 
York, on Long Island’s North 
Fork, she did not have the 
Court Gardener’s House at 
Charlottenhof, by Karl Frie- 
drich Schinkel (1781-1841), 
in mind. Far from it—she was 
concerned with fitting in 
a house on that famously 
windswept East End land- 
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LUIGI FIGINI 


ABOVE: In 1935 Milanese architect 
Luigi Figini created a light-filled, 
modern villa with a streamlined din- 
ing room. Lert: A New York home 
office, where Selldorf translated 
Figini’s use of light and space. “The 
architecture is independent of the 
furnishings,” she says of the rooms. 


scape and in experimenting 
with a concrete plinth as a 
way to join a wooden house 
to the ground. But, as the fi- 
nal product attests, she did 
have the 19th-century Ger- 
man master’s sensitivity to 
siting and sense of spatial 
order already on the brain. 
Satur Farms shares with its 
Prussian predecessor a plan 
that is spun around a domi- 
nant tower and a vision of in- 
door-outdoor living that is 
realized through the use of 
covered terraces. It also shares 
a formality that flirts with, 
but never crosses, the line to 
the severe. “I didn’t look at 
Schinkel when I did that 
house, but once I’d finished 
it, I realized there was an 
affinity,” Selldorf says, going 
on to point out that Schin- 
kel’s house was itself loosely 
based on the villas of Pom- 
peii, which were in turn play- 
ful interpretations of Greek 
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“When you're visual, it’s natural to use 
what you see, but you form your 
own value judgments,” says Selldorf. 
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LUDWIG MIES VAN DER ROHE 


ess is more” was the dictum 
| erectine by Ludwig Mies 
van der Rohe (1886-1969), 
which informed his architectural 
sensibilities as well as those of his 
admirers for decades to come. 
Born in Germany, Mies worked 
in the family stone-carving busi- 
ness before venturing into archi- 
tecture. By the late 1920s he 
had developed a trademark style, 
evidenced in the influential Ger- 


International Exhibition at Bar- 
celona. Steel columns support a 
flat roof, which rests atop panels 
of glass and polished travertine, 
creating a minimalist structure. 
He furnished it with his iconic 
Barcelona chairs. Mies went on 
to serve as the last director of the 
Bauhaus, before it was closed in 
the 1930s, then immigrated to 
America, where he designed no- 
table commercial projects, such 


man Pavilion he designed for the as the Seagram Building. 


BETTMANN/CORBIS 


models. “Certain things just 
hang around,” she notes, “so 
you use them.” 

One of the things that 
hang around Selldorf’s work, 
to good effect, is an emphasis 
on details and materials, the 
necessary diligence of ar- 
chitecture that is sometimes 
eschewed in favor of concep- 
tual fancy and the delights of 
surfaces. “By no means do I 
think ornament is a crime,” 
she says, riffing on the fa- 
mous pronouncement by 
Adolf Loos, “but, if anything, 
I think ornament is a tool, 
that it should be used delib- 
erately.” Though she doesn’t 
countenance randomly ap- 
plied ornament, her thor- 
oughgoing concern for the 
resolution of an idea at all 
scales can produce details 
that function as ornament 
does: to give cues to the use 
of a space or telegraph an in- 





“Tt never ceases to impress me how 
simple and reduced the spaces are,” 
Selldorf says of Ludwig Mies van der 
Rohe’s work. Opposite: The 1958 
Seagram Building. ABove: Selldorf 
emulated Mies’s “pared-down” ap- 
proach for a museum cafeteria, 


which she designed with her father. 


tended mood. Here, too, she 
is inspired by pioneering 
modernists who knew not 
to throw out the baby of ar- 
chitectural complexity with 
the bathwater of Victorian 


clutter. A shelving detail of 
Pierre Chareau’s (1883-1950) 
Maison de Verre in Paris— 
a compendium of inventive 
steel-and-glass construction— 
found its way into a li- 
brary Selldorf created for 
the residence of a New York 
client; a hallway in a renovat- 
ed Venetian palazzo (AD, 
March 1997) interprets a row 
of cabinetry developed by 
Josef Hoffmann (1870-1956). 
“It often happens that I see 
a thing and say, “That’s beau- 
tiful,’ but what’s important 
is not that it is beautiful but 
that I can take it and trans- 
form it, simplify it, use it in 
a different way,” she says. 
“But it’s the thing itself that 
is inspiring.” 

Another indirect influ- 
ence—another product of 
Selldorf’s youthful immer- 
sion in German design cul- 
ture—is the work of Ludwig 
Mies van der Rohe. She cites 
his 1930 Tugendhat House in 
Brno, Czech Republic, as a 
particular inspiration, stating 
that she sees in it “Mies’s 
idea about how you live with 
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JOHANNA FIEGL 


things and make human life 
possible,” not the modern 
froideur that is so often ap- 
plied to his work. She has a 
similarly deep take on Mies’s 
iconic Seagram Building, on 
which he collaborated with 
Philip Johnson. Selldorf says 


the structure is an essay on 
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the interplay of spaces, on 
the ground plane and in the 
sky, not, as some would have 
it, “a collection of sticks.” A 
cafeteria at the Museum for 
East Asian Art in Cologne, 
which offered her a rare op- 
portunity to team with her 
father, is an eloquent expres- 
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sion of this argument; it 
takes the Miesian language 
of glass and steel planes and 
uses them to define the in- 
terlocking volumes of the 
dining room. 

This same interest in dis- 
tinct interior volumes can be 
found in the office she de- 


signed for a residence in New 
York (AD, May 1996), al- 
though in this case Selldorf 
credits the inspiration to the 
Milanese architect Luigi Fi- 
gini (1903-1984), one of the 
founding fathers of Italian 
rationalism. “This was an 
apartment with a meandering 
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“Looking at precedent is a little reflection 
of one’s unconscious,” Annabelle Selldorf 
says. “Things pop up, and it’s up to you 
to know what to do with them.” 

















Lerr: Lemonwood cabinets line a 
dressing room designed by architect 
Josef Hoffmann. Selldorf has long 
been interested in Hoffmann’s cabi- 
netry. “It’s traditional and modern 
at the same time,” she says. BELOw: 
She created a similar aesthetic in a 
renovated Venetian palazzo. 
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plan that, like a chiropractor, 
you try to adjust,” she says. 
The solution for the study 
was to center the desk assem- 
blage on an area rug in the 
middle of the room, a strategy 
that, after the fact, she recalled 
seeing in a dining room de- 
signed by Figini. “Both are 





MARINA FAUST 


clearly defined spaces where 
the furniture floats freely 
from the walls,” she points 
out. It is also possible to see 
in that room another fully 
absorbed reference to the 
painstakingly humane “ad- 
justments” her father made 
to his own living room. 





People sometimes ask Sell- 
dorf what her ideal home 
would look like. “I don’t 
bloody know!” she answers. “It 
depends on so many things: 
climate, program, siting. And 
then on top of that there’s 
your own intuition. Do I know 
where that comes from? No, 


I do not.” As with any ar- 
chitect, that intuition is the 
elusive sum of all the things 
that have ever caught her eye. 
But for Annabelle Selldorf, 
it seems, a safe place to start 
that search would be with the 
things she saw in her child 
hood home in Cologne. | 
























































A PREFERENCE FOR THE NATURAL IS TRACED 
TO HIS PACIFIC NORTHWEST ROOTS 
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By Patricia Leigh Brown 


he subtlety of place 

is powerful. For 

Seattle-based de- 

signer Terry Hun- 
ziker, the influence of his 
native Pacific Northwest is 
as deep and enveloping as a 
forest of Sitka spruce. 

He grew up in Longview, 
an old lumber sown along 
the Columbia k , about 
45 miles north of tland, 
Oregon. As a college 
he gravitated to Seat 
a defining moment in 
area’s history, a time whe: 
architects like Roland Ter- 
ry, Ralph Anderson and James 
Olson were forging a new 
aesthetic inspired less by Eu- 


YOY) 





ropean classicism than by Ja- 
pan’s somber richness. 
“Japanese culture used to 
permeate the city,” explains 
Hunziker, who came to Seat- 
tle in 1969 and started his 
firm, known for its elegant 
restraint, in 1984. “There 
was an informal school of 
thought that had to do with 
wood and stone and other 
natural materials, softer col- 
ors, the relationship to na- 
ture and earth. That still in- 
rms a lot of architecture 
re today.” 
the influential 
up of architects was one 
lone, formidable woman, de- 
signer Jean Jongeword (1917— 


\mong 


JOHN VAUGHAN 


2000), whose impact on Hun- 
ziker, only 22 when he met 
her, was profound. “She 
frightened me to death,” he 
says, exaggerating only slight- 
ly. “She was a strong per- 
sonality, very bombastic.” Al- 
though not widely known 
outside the region, Jonge- 
ward is still legendary among 
those who knew and worked 
with her. In a 1995 retro- 
spective at the Bellevue Art 
Museum, fellow Seattleite 
Jack Lenor Larsen compared 
entering Jongeward’s rooms 
to “coming out of a tunnel 
into a sun-drenched, flower- 
filled valley.” 


“She was my education,” 


SEUSS 





ABOVE: Recalling the work of the 
late designer Jean Jongeward, Seat- 
tle-based Terry Hunziker (above 
left) used “a traditional Northwest 
palette of muted colors” for a Ran- 
cho Mirage, California, house. 
Opposite: A late-1980s Carpinteria, 
California, interior by Jongeward. 
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says Hunziker, who worked 
alongside the designer in her 
Pioneer Square office for 13 
years. “Most of what I learned, 
I learned from her.” 
Walking into her office for 
the first time remains one of 
Hunziker’s most vivid mem- 
ories. “The walls were lined 
with linen,” he recalls. “I’d 
never before seen linen on 
walls. It was a small space, 
with very tall ceilings, and 
the moldings were painted 
the same color as the linen. 
Instead of draperies, linen 
was stretched across wood 
panels so the light came in. 
It was very smart-looking, 


very designed. It felt different 


RiGut: Brancusi’s Adam and Eve, 
1916-24. “I’m influenced by Bran- 
cusi’s interpretation of the African 
primitive aesthetic,” says Hunziker. 
“T respond to his use of earthy mate- 
rials.” BELOw: A wood console table 
from Hunziker’s line of furniture and 
home accessories, First Profile. 


from anything I had ever 
seen. Everything matched.” 

Hunziker traces his design 
lineage to Jongeward, who 
“started out with blue-and- 
white Canton and early Amer- 
ican antiques but became 
more contemporary,” he says. 
She in turn had been in- 
fluenced by architect Ro- 
land Terry, known for com- 
bining disparate elements, 
such as sod roofs, driftwood 
columns and Régence panel- 
ing, in houses that seem al- 
most to mystically dissolve 
into the landscape. 

From Jongeward—her per- 
sonality as oversize as her 
African bronze necklaces— 





DAVID HEALD/THE SOLOMON R. GUGGENHEIM FOUNDATION, NEW YORK 




















































“People who regard art 
as precious and untouchable,” 
observes Hunziker, “are people 
who have never created it.” 


Hunziker inherited his most- 
ly neutral palette, his in- 
novative use of metals and 
his appreciation for primi- 
tive objects. “Her favorite 
color was putty, the color of 
mortar,” he says. “She was 
very intense about it. She 
loved the San Juan Islands, 
where she would spend 
weekends picking up stones 
along the beach.” The se- 
renity and groundedness of 
Hunziker’s designs stem in 
part from these experiences. 
“T believe in beautiful, soft 
backgrounds,” he says. “You 
can do an awfully good 
color scheme by walking 
down the beach and picking 
up a few rocks.” 

Indeed, Hunziker prefers 
natural materials in their 
natural state, letting the col- 
ors of the materials domi- 
nate. Steel, especially in its 
unfinished state, looms large 
in both his interiors and 
his custom-made furniture, 
whether it is a grand nick- 
el-plated balustrade, as in 
the rotunda of a house in 
Newport Beach, California 
(see Architectural Digest, Au- 
gust 1997), or a steel floor 
runner that is mysteriously 
suggestive of a hallway, as in 
his own residence in Seattle 
(AD, September 1998). In his 
apartment, he mixes col- 


ors and materials—painted 
walls, plastered walls, steel 
walls and walls coated with 
high-gloss automotive paint. 
At the core of the space is 
a bright, terra-cotta-colored 
wall that serves as a divider. 
“That was the antithesis of 
Jean,” he observes. 

Hunziker’s affinity for steel 
is deeply rooted in his boy- 
hood. His father still runs 
a marine tooling equipment 
business in Longview. As a 
boy, he says, “I was around 
welders all the time. I earned 
my allowance by sweep- 
ing up the steel shavings.” 
He understood steel; he re- 
members even then being 
drawn to its muted grayness 
and tactile qualities. “But it 
wasn’t until I met Jean,” he 
says, “that I realized you 
could make something quite 
beautiful with it.” 

His admiration for the 
work of Jean-Michel Frank 
(1895-1941)—“Is there any- 
one who doesn’t admire 
Frank?” he asks—is largely 
based on the French master’s 
intriguing juxtapositions of 
materials. Of particular note 
is Frank’s now iconic 1927 
residence for Marie-Laure 
and Charles de Noailles in 
Paris, in which the walls were 
covered in large squares of 
glazed parchment. Without 


“I love the architectural quality and 
simplicity of Japanese craftsman- 
ship,” says Hunziker. ABove RiGut: 
The designer found inspiration in 
a 19th-century Japanese cabinet. 
Ricut: The reeded glass Hunziker 
used for his own piece “was a twist 
on the horizontal, wooden lines.” 
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JAPANESE SCROLL 





consciously realizing it, he 
says, Hunziker used an un- 
cannily similar approach in 
a house designed by Olson 
Sundberg Kundig Allen Ar- 
_chitects in Rancho Mirage, 
California, where the interi- 
or walls are sheathed in square 
nickel-plated-steel panels. As 
in the de Noailles residence, 
the horizon line is formed 
solely by the furniture. “When 
I first saw that photograph,” 
he says of the famous Man 
Ray image, “I had the same 
feeling I had when I first 
saw Jean’s office. It’s a space 
that’s almost spooky, almost 
too empty, yet rich, because 
all the surfaces of the walls 
were parchment.” 

One of Hunziker’s hall- 
marks is his well-consid- 
ered placement of furniture 
and objects. This painter- 
ly approach, Japanese in its 
restraint, comes from his 
artistic background. Hun- 
ziker was a painter before 
he became a designer, and 
he continues to be inspired 
by fine art, especially the 
more primitive wood sculp- 
tures of Constantin Brancusi 
(1876-1957) and the mini- 
malist sculptor Donald Judd. 
“Brancusi was very African, 
textural, more Baroque in 
some ways. I’m drawn to his 
sculpture because I’m drawn 
to the primitive,” he explains. 


Opposite: A scroll at Hannya-en, a 
Tokyo estate dedicated to the tea 
ceremony. ABOVE RiGut: “The im- 
agery of the Japanese scroll trans- 
lates to the mirror,” Hunziker says 
of one he created for a southern 
California house. “The silver floats, 
as the panel within the scroll does.” 


picking up a few rocks,” says Hunziker. 


DOMINIQUE VORILLON 
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“You can do an awfully good color 
scheme by walking down the beach and 


“And I love Judd’s simplicity 
of form.” The influence of 
both artists, as well as of Seat- 
tle’s local artisans, can be seen 
in much of Hunziker’s cus- 
tom-made contemporary steel 
and wood furniture, with its 
strong elemental forms. 





His experience as a painter 
greatly informs his philos- 
ophy. “People who regard 
art as precious and untouch- 
able are people who have 
never created it,” he observes. 
“The art got there by being 


touched.” He believes rooms 


are to be lived in. He cannot 
abide “the tyranny,” as he 
puts it, “of 20 sofa pillows 
chopped in the middle.” 

Though he has never set 
foot in Japan, his furniture, 
such as a cabinet that com- 
bines corrugated glass, steel 
and oak, would feel at home 
there. He responds to “sim- 
ple hand-thrown shapes” and 
has spent hours haunting 
Seattle’s Japanese furniture 
and pottery shops. 

While he always enjoys 
the hunt—he recently pur- 
chased a tubular-steel Tho- 
net armchair in New York— 
he does not feel, as he did 
when he was younger, that 
antiques are essential to mak- 
ing a room interesting. “If 
you get the forms and com- 
position right, you don’t nec- 
essarily need old things to 
make it valid.” 

The majority of Hunzi- 
ker’s clients, many of them 
art collectors, are now found 
outside the Pacific North- 
west. The designer recent- 
ly completed a project in 
Santa Monica, California, for 
which he reconfigured an 
existing 20-foot-long black- 
and-white-marble mantel, 
covering it in etched nickel- 
plated metal. “It gave it a nice 
strong line and calmed every- 
thing down,” he says. 

Calm may be the word 
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most often associated with 
Hunziker’s work. His designs 
are somewhat self-effacing, 
his rooms quietly assertive. 
“T don’t tell clients, “Today 
we're going to create sereni- 
ty!’” he muses. But in a tur- 
bulent world, he points out, 
home becomes a refuge, a 
balm as soothing as a walk 
on an empty beach. “I don’t 
want to come home to jazzy 
colors and fun ideas,” he ex- 
plains. “I want to come home 
to a place thats comforting 
and serene.” 














AxBove: Hunziker has “always loved 
the eerie serenity” of the Jean-Mi- 
chel Frank-designed main drawing 
room of Charles de Noailles’s hotel 
particulier RiGut: His use of pan- 
eled metal walls in the living room 
of another Rancho Mirage residence 
is “directly linked to Frank’s work.” 
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<Je “ or don’t keep — is one of your 
naking. The World’s extended stays 


_ from a late dinner at some exotic 
_ hideaway to in-depth exploration. 
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The World does revolve around you. 
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A 7 to rent an apartment, please 


The World of ResidenSea™ 


is designed for those who love 





to navigate the globe, in their 





own style and at their own pace. 





¢ Unregimented resort ambience 


fe ¢ Extended stays up to five nights 


mumooge! ° in fascinating ports 


¢ Itineraries from five to 17 nights 





¢ Only 88 luxurious guest suites, 


most with balconies 














¢ Spacious two and three 
bedroom apartments 


available for rent 


¢ World-class dining in four 


distinctive restaurants 
¢ Five intimate lounges 


¢ Health, fitness and spa facilities 





by Clinique La Prairie Spa 
of Switzerland 





¢ The only full-size tennis court 
at sea, paddle tennis and a 











comprehensive golf center 





¢ 120 exciting destinations 
in more than 46 countries 








INAUGURAL VOYAGE FEBRUARY 2002 


To reserve your guest suite or 


contact your travel professional. 
For a complimentary brochure, 
please call toll-free 877.284.5138 








www.residensea.com 


Ship's registry: The Bahasias 
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PLEASE CALL TOLL FREE ON 1-888-845-3487 FOR A PARIS CERAMICS BROCHURE ($10) 


SHOWROOMS: 
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CHICAGO ¢ NEW YORK @ LOS ANGELES © SAN FRANCISCO © GREENWICH © PALM BEACH @ BOSTON ¢ LONDON 


Antique Jerusalem Limestone 


Www.parisceramics.com 
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Define the year with beautiful moments you'll cherish. There is no hh e 


3 makes it simple with beautiful decorative accessories without style. ae 
ihat range in style from classic to the latest trends. . 

eer There is no style 
Imagine, all that style captured in one place—yours. withouTt.. 


DR 600 E. Sherwood Drive, P. 0. Box 143, Union City, TN 38261 Toll-free: 1-800-FYI-4-CBK or 1-800-394-4225 FAX: 731-885-3857 Phone: 731-885-78 


www.cbkhome.com 
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DOLCEVITA (literally “sweet life”) one of 

the 50 or more designs from Gamma that can 
fit your sweet life. In only two years Gamma 
has set a new standard in America in leather 
upholstery furniture. Ultimate Quality, “Pure” 
Italian Design, Outstanding Tailoring and 
Styling...these are the principles of 

our success. 

Available only at the finest furniture 

| retailers: Gamma Arredamenti 

| Presenting casual collections by F.C. USA. International S.p.A. Corporate Office 

| Sleek and sophisticated, this collection defines Italy + 39 0543 708311 North America iniltaly: leather excitement 


| today’s elegant yet casual style. Graceful lines | Office 336.886.8060 www.gammarr.it Phone 39 0803265954 
| | and subtle details create a sense of peace 


| and comfort in any room. 
| Phone 877.309.6685 
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Interline Italia proudly introduces you to 
the new world of sofas. Feel the real “Made 


INTERLINE 


ITALIA 





Specializing in contemporary leather 

| furniture designs, Koinor of Germany is 
renowned for unusually soft and supple 
hides, thanks to the know-how of tanneries 
operating for generations. 

For more information, contact 
Ambiente, 919.781.6822, or log on 

to www.ambientefurniture.com. 





A division of Palliser® Furniture 








high tech European appeal, EQ3 is taking the 
North American furniture market to the next 
level. Modular, fashionable and functional, 
EQ3 by Palliser introduces a whole new 
concept in home furnishings — coming 


| 
| | A collection of portable, funky pieces with 
| 





to select retailers this fall. Sleek, stylish and contemporary upholstered | gesccsunliiiRNNEINI 
For the full scoop on EQ3, | and wood furnishings for every room in your 
© to www.eq3.com. home. Designed and manufactured by 


Canada’s largest home furnishing company, 

i Palliser furniture is available at better 
retailers throughout North America. 

To view the line-up visit www.palliser.com. 
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NTIQUE PALK! — 
tique palanquin, 
Astructed from hand 
irved teak, originally 
ed to transport 
amen across the 
ssert safely. Four hands is at the forefront of 
e international home furnishings market. By 
ering both new and antique merchandise, 
jur Hands enables companies to create an 
tractive balance between exotic one-of-a-kind 



























J. Marshall Designs is a West Coast 
Manufacturer of upholstery, leather 
and slipcovers. This club chair, featuring 
Italian leather, is one of many styles 
offered by J. Marshall. Custom sizes 
are available in transitional and 
contemporary applications. 

For information, call 323.235.4497 





The La Francaise Dining Room by AICO is 
designed with a formal French influenced 
motif and beautifully finished in a “creamy” 
elegant crackle which enhances its old-world 
look — the aristocratic table opens to a family 
celebration size of 112 inches — just one of 




















Ntiques and the practical needs of daily life. 
ur attention to detail includes high quality 
ind-finishing techniques. 

dy Rigdon: National Sales, 
DUR HANDS -- Headquarters, 
21 Reinli Street, Austin, Texas 78751 

| Free: 866.654.9433, Fax: 512.371.7719 

.fourhands.com 

»rmanent Showrooms in Dallas 

orld Trade Center, Suite 570 & Atlanta 
erch. Mart, Suite 11-A-1. 
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German design and perfection at moderate 
prices. Our eye-catching motion tables with 

their high-tech mechanisms are each topped 
with flawless, precision-ground glass. 


Call Ambiente, 919.781.6822, or 
log on to www.ambientefurniture.com 
for more information. 
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| signature motif. 





AICO’s classic collections. 


Phone 562.463.9200 
Fax 562.463.9209 
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Beverly Murphy Home by BenchCraft® 

offers four different nature inspired-lifestyle 
collections, all coordinated in an easy-to-follow 
system with pre-arranged color palettes. Each 
lifestyle includes upholstery, top of bed sets, 
accent pillows, throws and area rugs. August 
Sunlight (shown) features pastels that 

reflect summer sunlight with a dragonfly 





BenchCraft® Casual Living 
P.O. Box 86 Hwy. 15 N., Blue Mountain, MS | 
Phone 662.685.4711 
Fax 662.685.4784 
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| W. Schillig out of Southern Germany 

_ manufactures fine upholstered products that 

| are distributed worldwide. Seating from W. 
Schillig is known for innovative style, quality | 

and function. This furniture expresses shape 

| in simple yet ingenious ways, complemented 

by surrounding comfort. The customized W. 

| Schillig USA collection is available in 

m | many high-end furniture 

| stores throughout 

North America. 

See our web site 

at SchilligUSA.com or 

| call 336.884.6286 for 

_ more information. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST, the international 
magazine of fine interior design, can 
generate profits for you right at point-of- 
purchase. Take advantage of AD’s sales 
potential by carrying it in your store. 
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convenience - you'll enjoy the profits! 
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+ No inventory investment - you pay nothing with your order 
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CRAIG WRIGHT 


continued from page 148 
_ and Mizner are especially present in the 
| stairwell, with its playful enfilade of 
arches, in which Wright gleefully hung 
a painting featuring still another arch. 
“Like Mizner’s work in Palm Beach, 
ours in Big Sur is slightly overstated,” he 
says. “Vacation houses can be like that: 
exaggerated, quirky, a little outré.” 

One of the more vivid entries in 
Wright’s personal visual archive is also 
among his earliest: Los Angeles’s much- 
loved Bullocks Wilshire department 
store, the Art Déco masterpiece where 
Wright lunched every Saturday with his 
grandmother. “It was the strongest de- 
sign and architecture statement I knew 
firsthand as a boy,” Wright recalls. “It 
left a lifelong impression on me.” 

An impression that, like so many in 
Wright’s experience, resurfaced in later 
years, during his remaking of a 1930s 
James Dolena Georgian Revival in the 
Brentwood area of Los Angeles (AD, 
December 1992). Dolena brought a 
streamlined approach to the Georgian- 
style house, while Wright, doing some 
streamlining of his own in turn, intro- 
duced a subtle Déco note in his work on 
the interiors. “Very often with Déco 
you would see an Asian counterpoint,” 


“Like Mizner’s work 


in Palm Beach, ours is 
slightly overstated. 
Vacation houses can be 
like that: quirky, outré.” 





the designer explains. “I used a pair of 
coromandel screens, chairs inspired by 
Jean-Michel Frank, a Déco-like table 
and pair of torchéres. But mainly it’s 
an idea: of economy, of editing, of 
understanding the emphatic gesture. 
All these, for me, are the essence of 
beautiful design.” 

Can it be said, then, that every room 
is built on the memory of rooms seen 
__ and lived in and loved in the past? ‘To 
that, Craig Wright remarks, “All of my 
_ work, from the beginning, has taken 
place in a context, a rich context of ob- 
serving and absorbing, of living with 
beauty and trying to help other people 
live with it too.” 0 
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The Gevalia® “Delectable Destinations” Sweepstakes 


Gevalia invites you to escape to a delectable destination. Start 
with a cup of exquisite Colombia coffee from Gevalia® Kaffe, pur- 
veyor of fine gourmet coffees and teas. Then, visit 
epicurious.com/promo/gevalia/destination for a chance to enjoy 
culinary masterpieces prepared by one of our featured chefs. 
The “Delectable Destinations” prize package includes: 





# Dinner for two at your choice of one of these exclusive restaurants: 
= Primo in Rockland, Maine (Price Kushner) 
= Senses Bakery & Restaurant in Washington, D.C. (Bruno Feldeisen) 
= Gramercy Tavern in New York City (Claudia Fleming) 

® Roundtrip airfare to the restaurant destination 

® Luxury accommodations in the chosen city 

® A selection of distinctive coffees and teas from Gevalia 


ARCHITECTURA 


No Purchase Necessary. To enter, log on to epicurious.com/promo/gevalia/destination or send a postcard 
to: The Gevalia “Delectable Destinations’ Sweepstakes, c/o CNP, P.O. Box 10242, Fairfield, NJ 07004. 
See below or visit epicurious.com/promo/gevalia/destination for complete rules. Condé Nast will provide the 
winner with an alternate prize of equal value if he or she prefers not to travel. 


THE GEVALIA® “DELECTABLE DESTINATIONS” SWEEPSTAKES 
OFFICIAL RULES AND REGULATIONS 


NO PURCHASE OR PAYMENT OF ANY KIND IS NECESSARY TO 
ENTER OR WIN THIS SWEEPSTAKES. A purchase will not improve 
chances of winning. 


Sweepstakes is open to legal residents of the 50 United States and 
District of Columbia who are 18 years or older as of date of entry. 1. There 
are two ways to enter: an online and a write-in method. (i) Online method: 
Go to http://www.epicurious.com/gevalia/promo/destination during entry 
period, complete online entry form and submit it. (ii) Write-in method: 
Send a3” x 5” postcard with your name, complete address, daytime tele- 
phone number with area code, and e-mail address to: The Gevalia 
“Delectable Destinations” Sweepstakes, c/o CNP, PO. Box 10242, 
Fairfield, NJ 07004. One entry per person/e-mail address. Promoter (The 
Condé Nast Publications) is not responsible for entries that are lost, late, 
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MELVIN DWORK 








continued from page 181 
in the apartment, which overlooks the 
East River, any comparison with Le Vau’s 
masterpiece seems outlandish. But it was 
precisely the desire to dispel the sense of 
claustrophobia that dredged up Dwork’s 
memories of a visit he once made to the 
salon at sundown. “The scale of that 
room, the light coming in through the 
windows, the architectural details that 
were so clean—it all gave me a wonder- 
ful sensation of the luxury of space,” he 
recalls. In order to simulate spacious- 
ness in the Manhattan apartment, 
Dwork raised the bookcases in the liv- 
ing room to the ceiling and created out- 
size frames for the rectangular windows 
that drew the eye outward to the river. 
Moving forward 200 years brings 
Dwork to Scottish architect-designer 
Charles Rennie Mackintosh, whom he 
admires for “the warmth and refined 
simplicity of his buildings and interiors. 
The way he pulled away from the stuff 
and darkness and heaviness of Victorian 
design was revolutionary. His clean, 
pared-down spaces were so modern. I 
try to edit my work the way he did.” 
Turning to a more contemporary in- 
fluence, Dwork says, “What I most like 
about I. M. Pei is that he’s such a purist. 
He’s brilliant in his use of geometric 


prim, 18th-century English mahogany | 
settee faces contemporary chairs up- 
holstered in dark chocolate silk and 


satin. Presiding over the room is an | $ 


antique wood sculpture of a Japanese 
lord. “We did the lighting so that the 
walls appeared to float,” says Dwork, 
pointing out another effect that might 
have pleased Pei. 

Asked what he considers the best 
house he has visited in the United 
States, Dwork instantly picks Stratford 
Hall, Robert E. Lee’s birthplace on the 
banks of the Potomac near Montross, 
Virginia. Completed in 1738, it is built 
in the form of an H, with two brick 
Georgian houses of equal dimensions 
joined by a great hall, and two massive, 
clustered chimneys at opposite sides 
of the roof. “It’s a gracious country 
house on a human scale, which could 
be lived in today with just a few alter- 
ations for modern amenities,” says 
Dwork. “The chimneys are so elegant; 
they look like towers. The windows 
are perfectly proportioned. In fact, 
everything about the house is so bal- 
anced and gentle.” 

These are qualities that Melvin 
Dwork, quite unabashedly, relates to a 
much humbler country house—one 





He recalls his visit to Pauline de Rothschild’s 
Chateau Mouton. “I remember thinking, How did 
a little Jewish kid from Kansas City get here?” 


forms.” This brings to mind Dwork’s 
initial visit to the East Building of the 
National Gallery in Washington, D.C. 
Approaching it from the right side 
of the entrance, Dwork was startled 
by the razorlike corner. “It’s amazing 
that Pei could achieve such an incredi- 
bly sharp edge on a structure of that 
scale,” he says. Though he wasn’t con- 
sciously thinking of Pei’s work, Dwork 
feels “the same sensibility was involved” 
when he helped design the top-floor 
reception area of the Aetna headquar- 
ters in Hartford, Connecticut, in the 
mid-1980s. The large space does echo 
the restraint, purity and geometry that 
Dwork associates with Pei. The marble 
floor has a checkerboard pattern. A 


that he designed and owned on Fire Is- 
land (AD, August 1987). It was built in 
the 1960s as a series of cubes that rise in 
two columns to treetop level. There 1s 
no art on the wood walls and hardly a 
rug on the wood floors. The minimal- 
ist décor includes a canvas-covered 
sofa and Scandinavian sling chairs of 
bleached ash in the living room. “As a 
modern weekend house, it couldn’t be 
more classic and simple and intimate,” 
says Dwork, still sounding a bit regret- 
ful for selling it a decade ago. “Like all 
great houses or rooms, nothing in it is 
unnecessary and nothing is missing.” 
That’s a dictum that could be embraced 
by all of Dwork’s influences, from Le 
Vau to Rothschild to Pei. 0 












MARGARET MCCURRY 





continued from page 172 

McCurry may distill folk precedents 
into their simplest forms, but she does 
not leave the floor plans naive: The de- 
sign passes through other conceptual fil- 
ters. She often organizes houses along 
strong axes, with an enfilade of door- 
ways lining up through a sequence of 
rooms aimed at a picture window at the 
end. “In a barn, usually there’s a large 
front door that leads past stalls straight 
to a door on the far side, where a tractor 
goes in and out,” she says. “There is a 
- purpose to the axiality.” The functional 
clarity of a barn happens to coincide 
with classical principles. “I’m not just a 
vernacular architect—my designs really 
are hybrids,” she says. The doorway to 
the Neisser library lines up with the 
doorways of the dining and living rooms 
beyond, culminating in a view of the 
Chicago skyline. 

The organization embodies the same 
principles that inform the courtyard de- 
signed by McKim, Mead & White at 
the American Academy, where the cou- 
ple took a Roman sabbatical. There, the 
arches of a cloister frame views into and 








across a garden centered on a small foun- 
tain. “In every project, I look for the es- 
cape from the confines of a room into 
the larger picture,” she says. “I’m an 
outdoor person, and it’s always impor- 
tant to see, from an ordered, comfort- 
able room, that nature is just outside.” 
Disciplined, yes, but McCurry never 
lets the symmetries bore. She says that 





the form of a lighthouse in the front 
and kept it on center. The back facade 
becomes more informal and playful, 
like Malcontenta.” 

Hardwired for modernism since child- 
hood, Margaret McCurry subsequently 
absorbed the vernacular and the classi- 
cal and has emerged with a design 
memory layered like an archaeological 








“I’m an outdoor person, and it’s always 
important to see, from an ordered, comfortable 
room, that nature is just outside.” 


while classical houses, like Palladio’s 
Villa Foscari (La Malcontenta), have 
their formal side, they often relax out 
back, and she adopts such classical 
moves even when drafting American 
country styles. “When I did a house for 
clients on Martha’s Vineyard [AD, June 
1995], respecting the context required 
a certain formality,” she says. “I used 


palimpsest: Influences advance and re- 
cede simultaneously as she responds to 
the demands of her commissions. 

But serenity remains a constant. “I 
think about how you feel when you're in 
a room, and where you've been and 
where you're going,” she says. “I’m a Li- 
bra. Everything in my world has to be 
ordered and harmoniously balanced.” 0 
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SILLS HUNIFORD 


continued from page 163 
inspiration behind their country resi- 
dence, was their good friend Bill Blass. 
“T’ve always admired his bold sensibil- 
ity—the reading table in Blass’s drawing 
room was a direct inspiration for the 
one in our library,” says Sills, comparing 
their country houses. “Bill has the best 
taste of any American designer going. 
He’s had a wonderful influence on dec- 
oration. He has a strong sentiment for 
great architectural furniture. He’s one 
of the few talents who get it totally.” 
Karl Lagerfeld, another designing 
friend, also left his mark on their coun- 
try house. “Karl has a great sense of his- 
tory, but he’s still very modern,” says 
Sills. “In his house in Germany, he piles 





“T execute design ideas 
that haven’t been done 
before,” says Huniford. 





high-tech equipment atop antique ma- 
hogany desks. It’s a clever, easy way 
of living with 18th-century furnish- 
ings.” Perhaps even more influential, 
however, was the Villa Kerylos, on the 
Cote d’Azur (AD, January 1983), which 
architect Emmanuel Pontremoli de- 
signed for a French classics scholar a 
century ago. From the villa, which was 
a re-creation of an ancient Greek 
dwelling, came the idea for the two 
massive columns that stand on either 
side of the entrance to the Bedford liv- 
ing room, as well as the limestone 
columns in the garden. 

All designers are influenced by those 
who came before them. But the best 
ones eventually become influences 
themselves. “After 15 or 20 years of 
poring over great designers’ work, 
studying every detail so that you know 
all their tricks and all their formulas, 
you're ready to formulate your own 
style and crystallize your own sensibil- 
ity,” says Sills. “When you do that, 
you've created something totally origi- 
nal.” So original that even now, in a 
town not unlike Durant, Oklahoma, 
there is probably some teenager who is 
pondering the work of Sills and Huni- 
ford and wondering how something so 
strange can be so beautiful. 0 





NAOMI LEFF 


continued from page 197 

old. The clubhouse, on the other hand, 
borrows from an impeccably avant-garde 
source for its inspiration—a selection of 
Matisse paintings. They not only dic- 
tated the house’s bold, bright palette 
but suggested the flower arrangements 
painted on the dining room walls over 
each of the tables on the perimeter. 
“The program is very different when 
I’m designing a project like this,” she 
notes, “because so much of it has to do 
with the dining area.” 

“I’m not a style person,” Leff says, 
explaining her range and versatility. “If 
it’s good quality, I’m interested in it.” 
This held true even when Neil Hirsch 
came to her with a request for a Lou- 
isiana-style plantation house in Florida, 
which he wanted furnished almost en- 
tirely in American Queen Anne (AD, 
December 1998). “I gulped and thought, 
How do you do a whole house in Amer- 
ican Queen Anne?” she says. “But any- 
thing can be fascinating once you get 
into it.” And Hirsch’s collection—which 
comprised important American paint- 
ings as well as furniture—was certainly 
fascinating. “ There’s an order and a seren- 
ity to this style,” Leff points out, “and 
that’s what people notice about our 
work, too.” So she immersed herself in 
the period, coming to feel it was “more 


Closest to her heart, 
she says, are the 
designers and architects 
of European modernism 


and Art Déco. 


subtle and refined than its English 
counterpart.” She looked to examples of 
traditional plantation architecture for 
the sweeping stairway and clean spaces 
her client wanted and included inte- 
rior columns, deep paneling detail and 
“plenty of candlelight.” 

“He really introduced me to this field,” 
says Naomi Leff, relishing the process. 
“l’m drawn to certain styles because 
they’re interesting, not because I want 
to discipline my work toward a single 
rhetoric. And I’ve been very privileged 
to find clients who will teach me. Ulti- 
mately, they’re my inspiration.” 0 
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SHOPE RENO WHARTON 





continued from page 188 

move effortlessly from style to style. Yet 
everything he did had grace and was 
done with the best quality and construc- 
tion.” Notes Shope, “His craftsmanship 
was unsurpassed.” 

In 1909, 20 years into his career in 
San Francisco, Maybeck designed a 
house in Presidio Heights for Leon L. 
Roos. It was quite an architectural 
romp, with high pitched gables, dark 
half-timbering, Gothic detailing and 
family heraldry—drawn up by May- 
beck—incorporated into banners flying 
indoors. Nobody would do such a house 
today, yet its spirit and some of its ef- 
fects were abstracted into a residence 
Shope Reno Wharton built on Kiawah 
Island, South Carolina (4D, May 1997). 
With its deep overhangs, wide use 
of roof brackets, and stair and gallery 
railings milled in wave patterns, the 
house represents that moment where, 
as in San Francisco, “the architect be- 
comes the artist.” 

Drayton Hall, a 1742 plantation 
house near Charleston, South Carolina, 
has many distinctions: It was one of the 
first Palladian houses in the United 
States; it is uncommonly pure, having 
been occupied until 1974 by the same 
family, who had neither heat nor water 
nor electricity and had painted it only 
twice; and it has one of the most breath- 
taking staircases in the South. Upon 
entering, visitors walk through and un- 
der two ascending arms that sweep up 
and around them. “That stair embraces 
you,” says Wharton. It is a unique archi- 
tectural experience, one he has tried to 
capture in many staircases since. “Dray- 
ton Hall is a reminder to us that we con- 
sider ourselves detailers.” 

Has there ever been an architect who 
did not acknowledge the Shakers? “Their 
use of wood is extraordinary; their de- 
tailing is so elegant,” Wharton points 
out. “And whatever they did had such a 
sense of purpose.” Indeed, he says, the 
Shakers were way ahead of Frank Lloyd 
Wright in terms of built-in cabinetry. 
“Nothing was frivolous; everything was 
functional,” says Shope. Today one can 
see these threads quietly woven by Shope 
Reno Wharton into a substantial house 


on Martha’s Vineyard (AD, July 2001), 


| where a reverence for wood and highly 
| refined cabinetry create a profound sense 
of humility and tranquillity. 


No single American building has 
stood the test of time better, in Wharton’s 
opinion, than the Newport Casino in 
Rhode Island, completed by McKim, 
Mead & White in 1880 (4D, March 
1991). So ingeniously composed, so rich 
in imagery, this shingled structure holds 
its own among the grandest marble edi- 
fices on Bellevue Avenue to this day. 
“Stanford White was a man of stag- 
gering talent,” says Wharton. “The 
quality of his work was of the highest 
level. He had a brilliant sense of decora- 
tion and proportion.” 

Of course the casino was itself a re- 
flection of the influences of its day. 
McKim, Mead and White were them- 
selves under the spell of Richard Nor- 
man Shaw, one of the late-Victorian 
romantics, given to rows of sharp- 
peaked gables and trim painted dark 
green. The casino’s lattice screens and 
boldly turned wood spindles likely 
came by way of the Japanese, whose 
work was displayed at the Centen- 
nial Exposition in Philadelphia just a 
few years earlier. 

The dark green trim of the casino has 
found its way from Shaw to White to 
Wharton, who has used it to comple- 
ment many shingled houses, including 
his own. Its clock tower, which stands 
guard over the grass tennis courts, 1s an- 
other favorite Wharton whimsy. And a 
certain house on Long Island Sound 
(AD, October 1998)—in overall mass- 
ing, scale, proportion and sense of 
style—owes a considerable debt to 
lessons learned from the casino. 

“I never grow tired of looking at it,” 
says Bernard Wharton, who has been 
looking at it since he was perhaps five 
years old. “I still walk around it and 
see details I didn’t see twenty years 
ago.” In architecture there is no greater 
compliment. After all, he asks, “What 
do you remember about civilization? 
Writing. Art. Buildings. I want our hous- 
es to be standing in a hundred years. 
We have a huge responsibility to leave 
good stuff behind.” 

It hasn’t even occurred to him: At this 
very moment there are architecture stu- 
dents whose names are not yet known, 
young and dreaming and poring over 
pictures in books, hoping one day to 
build houses that are the equal of those 
of Shope Reno Wharton. 0 














ELISSA CULLMAN 





continued from page 211 

he created for a house in East Hampton 
[AD, December 1995]. For my project 
I wanted to incorporate that relative- 
ly unadorned quality that his country 
houses have.” 

While Stern was renovating her house, 
Cullman went off in search of a design 
aesthetic to harmonize with his archi- 
tecture. She found it when she visited 
the seminal folk art exhibit at the Whit- 
ney Museum of American Art. “It was 
_ 1974, and I walked in and said, ‘Oh my 

~ God, this is it.’” Cullman’s epiphany led 
to the publication of two books on the 
subject, in addition to the two exhibits she 
cocurated (with Interview magazine pub- 
lisher Sandra Brant) at the American Folk 
Art Museum. “It’s been a big deal for 
me, and more people associate me with 
folk art than anything else. I believe it’s 
an expression of the best of America 
when we were young and unmechanized. 
It’s all about self-taught craftspeople.” 
Cullman’s inspiration from structures 
like the Stencil House at the Shelburne 
Museum in Vermont (AD, June 1995 
and December 2001) is seen in the same 


Long Island Sound house that paid trib- 
ute to Stern. “I love the color and sim- 
plicity of folk art, and I try to use it ina 
sophisticated, rather than kitschy, way.” 
Cullman’s appreciation for American 
design didn’t stop with samplers, sten- 
ciled walls and whirligigs. The noted 
collection of American decorative arts 
at the Winterthur Museum in Delaware 
(AD, March 2001) also had an impact. 
“I remember going there when I was 
about 21 and seeing the Chinese Parlor 
for the first time. Even then I thought 
how extraordinary it was to walk inside 
a work of art and to be surrounded by 
a Chinese village, because that’s what 
those chinoiserie wallpapers depict.” 
Years later she and her husband bought, 
for what she calls her “first grown-up 
apartment,” a series of 18th-century 
wallpaper panels. “I always thought that 
would be something really special to 
own, and so my dining room is very 
much an homage to the Winterthur.” 
For Cullman, all of these important 
influences were so ingrained when she be- 








needed to refer to documents to be re- 
minded of them. “Decorating is the sum 
of one life’s experiences, and everything 
makes an imprint on you,” she says. 
“Everywhere I go, I learn something. 
I recently visited Yusupov Palace in 
St. Petersburg, for example, and I took 
photos of the inlaid floors. I want to use 
some of those designs for tabletops or 
embroidery on sheets.” 

Towering along with Robert Adam 
and other design icons, however, is 
another constant inspiration in Cull- 
man’s work, and that is Hedi Kravis. 
“Hedi had the most innate ability to un- 
derstand the dynamics of a floor plan,” 
says Elissa Cullman. “Her interiors were 
defined by coziness, comfort and con- 
viviality, but there was also an in- 
teresting interplay of forms selected 
for a room, which was the relation- 
ship between upholstered pieces, wood 
pieces and case pieces. She was very 
gifted, and when I look at the jobs we 
did even 15 years ago, they still hold up. 
Our firm today is still inspired by what 
we call the Hedi-isms.” 0 


came an interior designer that she never 
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JANE CURTIN READS A WOODY ALLEN 
STORY THE WEEK OF DECEMBER 29TH. 


= Jane Curtin Wants to Read You a Story... 


Tune in to the popular public radio series Selected 
Shorts: A Celebration of the Short Story weekly this 
month to hear fine actors read short fiction by 
exciting new writers and acclaimed masters, 
sponsored by Architectural Digest. 


December 29-January 4: Andre Gregory, Jane Curtin, 
Anne Pitoniak, Isaiah Sheffer and Erica Gimpel 
read stories by Mark Strand, Woody Allen, Grace 
Paley, Thomas Wolfe and Jamaica Kincaid. 


January 5-11: Janel Moloney, 
Marg Helgenberger and Jane 
Curtin read stories by Natalie 
Babbitt, Guy de Maupassant 
and Edith Nesbit. 


January 12-18: Steven Gilborn, 
Hector Elizondo and Billy 
Campbell read stories by 
Max Steele, Charles Baxter 
and Marisa Silver. 


George Harrar. 


January 26-February 1: 
Howard read stories by Kiana Davenport and 


January 19-25: Edie McClurg, Rocky Carroll and 
Isaiah Sheffer read a traditional folk tale and stories 
by Charles Johnson and John Fante. 


Maria Tucci and Arliss 


The series is recorded live at Symphony Space in 
New York City and produced for radio by 
Symphony Space and WNYC New York. Call your 
public radio station for broadcast details. 


Selected Shorts listeners’ favorite readings are avail- 
able on audiocassette. For more information, visit 
www.symphonyspace.org, or cal! \212) 864-1414, 
ext. 206, to request a free casse ~ catalog. 
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Star Power 


Meet the designers who have 
created the private spaces of 
celebrities as Design Center of the 
Americas (DCOTA), with part- 
ners Architectural Digest and 
MDS Publishing, explores the 
Glamour of Design in a two- 
day series of seminars, sym- 
posia and other special events. 


A Friday luncheon will kick 
off the festivities with a wine 
tasting, gourmet food and a panel 
featuring top designers-to-the- 
stars, including Clodagh (Robert 
Redford), Monique Gibson (Elton 
John) and Katherine Stephens 
(Regis Philbin). Proceeds will ben- 
efit the Children’s Home Society of 
Dade County. After lunch, shop 
DCOTA, as the world’s largest 
design center campus opens its 
doors to consumers. 
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Saturday’s events include cooking 
demonstrations, educational design 
presentations and appearances by 
celebrity artists at a special display 
of their works. 





TLY COM SION, DCCTA'S 775,000- 


GNCA RLD'S LARGEST 
Friday, January 18, * “55) 
Saturday, January 19 ($15) 
Design Center of the Av TA) 


1855 Griffin Blvd. at j-9: 
Dania Beach, FL 


For reservations and ii 
please call (954) 920-799 
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> OUR EXCLUSIVE CM DOUBLE OVEN. HOW WE TOOK OUR OLD CLASSIC AND is 
combination cooking at its best with convection/microwave on top and therme! convect rey =xclusive 
CookSmart”™ technology, the CM automatically determines correct cooking mode, temperature and time e It als. reduces 
cooking time by 50% * Both ovens are self-cleaning and include our advanced third element convection system « Ext large 
oven capacity accommodates up to six racks at once * The CM features our Sens-A-Touch™ control pane! with full graphic 


display * Available in 30” single or double configuration in black, white or stainless steel * DEFINITELY THOUGHT FOR FOOD. 
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Cover: The living area 
of a Manhattan loft. Ar- 
chitecture and interior 
design by Ike Kliger- 
man Barkley. Before 
photography by Billy 
Cunningham. After 
photography by Dur- 
ston Saylor. See page 
144. Apove RicuT: The 
master sitting room of 
an Art Déco duplex in 
New York. Architec- 
ture by Alexander Gor- 
lin, Interior design by 
John Barman. Photog- 
raphy by Durston Say- 
lor. See page 164. 





BEFORE & AFTER 


116 FRENCH Twist 
A Parisian Designer Revamps a Park Avenue Wreck 


Interior Design by Jacques Garcia 

Text by Susan Sheehan 

Before Photography by Billy Cunningham 
After Photography by Durston Saylor 


RUHLMANN REDUX 

Glamorizing an Apartment with ’20s 
and 30s Touches 

Interior Design by Stephen Shadley 

Text by Nancy Collins 

Before Photography by Billy Cunningham 
After Photography by Scott Frances 


PRIDE OF PLACE 

Integrity Intact, a Colonial Farmhouse foins 
the 21st Century 

Architecture by Grandberg & Associates 
Interior Design by Cullman & Kravis 

Text by Annette Tapert 

Before Photography by Peter R. Peirce 

After Photography by Durston Saylor 
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144 CLEVERLY CONCEALED, SUBTLY REVEALED 


Coaxing a Sophisticated Loft from an 
1891 Industrial Space 

Architecture and Interior Design 

by Ike Kligerman Barkley 

Text by Wendy Moonan 

Before Photography by Billy Cunningham 
After Photography by Durston Saylor 


COLORFUL CONVERSION 

An Exuberant Mood Enlivens a 
Manhattan High-Rise 

Interior Design by Carleton Varney, IDsA, of 
Dorothy Draper & Company 

Text by Aileen Mehle 

Before Photography by Billy Cunningham 
After Photography by John M. Hall 


SPANISH REVIVAL 


A Sleeping Giant Is Awakened in Los Angeles 


Architecture by William Murray, AIA 

Interior Design by Mariette Himes Gomez, Astb 
Text by Peter Haldeman 

Before Photography by Peter Valli 

After Photography by Mary E. Nichols 


continued on page 10 
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Captain Finnel 
Chicago, IL 


David H. Bugen, CFP 
RegentAtlantic Capital, LLC 


Independent Investment Advisor 
Chatham, N] 





But only one can be your 
personal investment manager. 





Independent Investment Advisors. Have you ever wondered what it would 
be like to have highly customized investment management? Then let Charles 
Schwab help you decide if an independent Investment Advisor is right for you. 
These fee-based Investment Advisors work with Schwab. So you'll get 
customized advice that’s driven by many of the same values as Schwab: 


Objective. Uncomplicated. And not driven by commission. 





In addition to providing objective advice, they also provide in-depth 
professional guidance that: 


e Offers ongoing management of a customized portfolio 
- Includes tax minimization strategies 
° Provides personalized, one-on-one relationship ; 

The point is, whether you want to work with a Schwab Investment 
Specialist or an independent Investment Advisor, you can count on us to 
steer you in the right direction. 

To learn more about what an independent Investment Advisor can 


do for you, give us a call. 


SCHWAB 


oF: 1 || 1-800-790-6047 Visit 400 locations nationwide 


entAtlantic Capital and other advisors pay a fee to participate in AdvisorSource,™ a referral program for third-party advisors. U.S. Trust Corporation 
affiliate of Charles Schwab & Co., Inc.) is a participant in the Schwab AdvisorSource program. Advisors and their personnel are not agents of Schwab. This advertisement 
Id not be construed as a referral to. or a recommendation of, any advisor. © 2001 Charles Schwab & Co., Inc. All rights reserved. Member SIPC/NYSE (1101-10365). 


ptain Finnel” is not a real captain but a fictional character por'ayed by an actor. Any similarity to any real person is unintended and coincidental. 
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164 Home Is WHERE THE Arr Is 
Merging Two Apartments for Family Life 





and Gallery Space 

Architecture by Alexander Gorlin, AIA 
Interior Design by John Barman, AsiD 
Text by Judith Thurman 

Before Photography by Billy Cunningham 
After Photography by Durston Saylor 


STAYING IN CONTEXT 

A Florida Pied-a-terre Is Contemporized 
to Suit the Landscape 

Interior Design by Sally Sirkin Lewis 
Text by Penelope Rowlands 

After Photography by Tim Street-Porter 





CHELSEA IN THE SKY 

Hilary Swank and Chad Lowe Make 

New York Home Base 

Interior Design by Richard Keith Langham 
Text by Nancy Collins 

Before Photography by Billy Cunningham 
After Photography by Bruce Katz 


BACK TO THE FUTURE 

Updating Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney's 
Historic Mansion 

Interior Design by Geoffrey Bradfield, asip 
Architecture by Brian Shore, AIA 

Text by Gerald Clarke 

Before Photography by Billy Cunningham 
After Photography by Durston Saylor 


TRADING CANNONS FOR CUSHIONS 
Strategic Designs for Adapting a Former 
Artillery Shed 

Architecture by DLK 

Interior Design by Lovell Fridstein 

Landscape Architecture by Jacobs/Ryan Associates 
Text by Susan Cheever 


After Photography by Tony Soluri 





The Royaumont 
abbey-inspired pool 
area of Gertrude Van- 
derbilt Whitney’s for- 
mer mansion in Old 
Westbury, New York. 
Interior design by 
Geoffrey Bradfield. 
Architecture by Brian 
Shore. See page 184. 
































Actors Chad Lowe and 
Hilary Swank with 
Deuce. See page 178. 








continued on page 14 











As | See It, #4 in a series 
by David LaChapelle. 


The Memoirs” faucet and 
lavatory collection. One look. 


oY 
CT) Many faces. 


ext. AA2 


kohler.com/memoirscollection 
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Bernhardt's new signature collection 

for dining room, bedroom and living 
room decor is designed for beauty and 
functionality. An air of sophistication 
and richness is apparent in its style and 
its traditional design elements provide a 
richness that makes a memorable 
statement in home decor. Shown here is 
an elegant poster bed accented by a 
simple metal canopy creating a dramatic 
design statement for any home decor. The 
Solano collection is a unique combination 
of quality, function and design, merged 
with elegance and style... the first choice 


to create a lifetime treasure for your home. 


The Solano Collection is 

available through your interior designer. 
Bernhardt is a 112-year-old maker of 
fine casegoods and upholstered furniture, 
from traditional to contemporary. 

For more information, call toll free 
1.866.669.6868 

or visit our web site at 


www.bernhardt.com 


BERNHARDT 
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COURTESY JEREMIAH GOODMAN 


24 LETTERS 
28 CONTRIBUTORS 


30 DESIGNERS AT LARGE 
Our Editors Present the Design World’s 


| Favorite Sources 


38 AD SHoppiNnG: CANVASSING ENGLAND’S 
| COUNTRYSIDE 

Emily Todhunter’s West Country and 
Cotswolds Picks 

| Text by Elizabeth Lambert 

Photography by Billy Cunningham 














| 54 AD TRAVELS: SOUTHERN COMFORTS 

The Charms of Savannah’s Landmark Gastonian 
Text by Susan Cheever 

Photography by Dan Forer 


60 THE PROFESSIONALS: MARIO BUATTA 
Mastering the Many Roles of a Designer 
By Nicholas von Hoffman 
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82 


99 


112 


208 


Artist Jeremiah’s por- 
trait of Diana Vreeland’s 
apartment. See page 82. 





BEFORE AND AFTER: A House WANTS 
Weat Ir Wants 

Responding to the Demands of a 
Strong-Willed Place 

Text by Michael Frank 

After Photography by Charles S. White 


Art NOTEBOOK: PERSONALIZED PORTRAITS 
Jeremiah’s Renderings of Great Rooms 
By Christopher Finch 


ESTATES FOR SALE: EDITORS SELECT 
PROPERTIES AROUND THE WORLD 
London, Newport, St. Croix, Dallas, Scotland... 


To THE TRADE 
An Exclusive Look Inside the Professional 
Design World 


AD Drrecrory 
A Listing of the Designers, Architects and Hotels 
Featured in This Issue 
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A Brussels Verdure Tapestry, Mid-17th Century - 10°10” x 10°6” 


Woven in wools and silk, depicting in the foreground a group relaxing, 
surrounded by dense woodland and a meandering stream, within 
an ornate columned arch. 


MANSOUR 


The Finest Collection of Persian, Oriental & European Rugs in the World 


Los Angeles 8600 Melrose Avenue California 90069 USA Telephone 310-652-9999 
London 56 South Audley Street W1K 2QJ United Kingdom Telephone 020-7499-5602 
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ADLETTERS 








If a refined and dignified en- 
vironment is what you enjoy, 
you cannot ask for a bet- 
ter example than the Hous- 
ton residence of designers 
Michael Siller and Larry Ho- 
kanson (“Magnificent Obses- 


sion,” December 2001). The attention to minute 


detail by Siller and architects Ike Kligerman Bark- 


ley is outstanding. This is one of the most remark- 


able interpretations I have ever seen. 


MORE THAN WORDS 

We were always confident that a photo- 
graphic representation of the Imus 
Ranch (Architectural Digest Visits, De- 
cember) would provide the definitive 
pictorial record. You did a wonderful 
job, and the work of photographer 
Mary E. Nichols is stunning. Equally 
satisfying is the accompanying article 
by Nancy Collins. She captured, in bril- 
liant prose, the essence of the ranch: 
why it was designed with specific atten- 
tion to color and whimsical detail and 
what it means to the children who come 
here. We are pleased that the thousands 
of people who contributed to the ranch 
were able to see that we did exactly what 
we said we would do: create a world- 
class facility designed to change the 
lives of children with cancer. 

DEIRDRE Imus 

Ripera, NEw Mexico 





—C.W. Hasu 


SCOTTSDALE, ARIZONA 


A TRUE PROFESSIONAL 

You always have great stuff from our fa- 
vorite writer, Nicholas von Hoffman. 
This month is no exception—the article 
on Annabelle Selldorf (The Profession- 
als, December) was terrific. 

Bos AND JAKKI JORDAN 

ALBUQUERQUE, NEw MExIco 


DIGEST INSPIRATION 

Your insights gave me the ambition to 
do something to make my home look 
better. Now all my friends enjoy visiting. 
JEANNIE FRY 

CONOWINGO, MARYLAND 


PATRIOT OF DESIGN 

The article on Vice President and Mrs. 
Cheney in your December issue was ex- 
cellent. I love this house. 

JANE FISHER 

New York, New YORK 


CHARITY WITH STYLE 

“Presents with Provenance” (Special In- 
terest, December) was a smart and fun 
feature—and informative as well. I was 
impressed to see that a portion of 
the sales goes to charity and that no 
money goes to Architectural Digest. I 
hope this isn’t the last time that your 
readers see this gift guide. 

Ava REEVES 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


MODERNIST MIRACLE 

Thank you for publishing the piece on 
the restoration of Paul Rudolph’s amaz- 
ing New York apartment (Historic Ar- 
chitecture, December). The furniture 
collection belonging to owners Gabri- 
elle and Michael Boyd is simply exquis- 
ite. The place is fantastic. 

Pau, Murpuy 

New York, NEw YORK 


A MOST VERSATILE DESIGNER 

Every month, year after year, I eagerly 
await my new issue of Architectural Di- 
gest. What a great way to unwind. It was 
a special treat to see Barbara Barry’s el- 
egant touch for a wonderful 1920s Chi- 
cago-area home in the December issue 
(“Shades of the Midwest”). This multi- 
talented California designer knows ex- 
actly what to do for someone on either 
coast or in the Midwest. I look for- 
ward to seeing more of Ms. Barry’s tal- 
ent in future issues. 

RopGer R. KNEIP 

GURNEE, ILLINOIS 


THE PRINCE OF CHINTZ AND MORE 

I always thought that the designer Ma- 
rio Buatta was a bit too “chintzy” for 
my taste, as I cannot live with too much 
floral décor. However, his design for 
Mariah Carey’s New York triplex (Ar- 
chitectural Digest Visits, November 
2001) is so elegant that I could just 
move right in, clothes closet and all. 
ROSALYNDE W. JAN 

SANTA Rosa, CALIFORNIA 


The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 
E-mail: letters@archdigest.com 
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Introducing Aquos, inspiring flat-panel, liquid crystal television. Crystal-clear image quality. Outstanding 
brightness. And a screen that’s merely 2.5 inches thin. Aquos by Sharp. It’s what TV will be. sharp-usa.com 
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Before & After. It seems that our lives are now di- 
vided into before and after September 11. So much 
has changed in so many ways, one of those ways be- 
ing a greater-than-ever devotion to our homes. 
Most of us seem to be seeking familiar surround- 


JIM MCHUGH 






ings, an atmosphere that gives us a feeling of secu- 
rity. We’re putting considerable thought and care into classic design, 
particularly in collecting antiques and art. There is a renewed realization 
that fine art has the power to enrich, even change, our lives. We are 
home more. Our friends and families mean even more to us. Our homes 
become a sanctuary, a source of great comfort and pleasure. As an in- 
stinctive defense against the outer world, we turn inward to the truth of 
our lives. More than Before. More so After. 





Paige Rense, Editor-in-Chief 



































PETER FREED 








NANCY COLLINS (“Chelsea in the Sky,” 
page 178), an Architectural Digest contribut- 
ing writer, is a former contributing editor 
to Vanity Fair and has been a correspon- 
dent for ABC News. She is the author of a 
memoir collection, Hard to Get: Faust Talk 
and Rude Questions Along the Interview Trail. 
She lives in New York. 





COURTESY DURSTON SAYLOR 


DURSTON SAYLOR (“French Twist,” page 
116; “Pride of Place,” page 134; “Cleverly 
Concealed, Subtly Revealed,” page 144; 
“Home Is Where the Art Is,” page 164; 
“Back to the Future,” page 184) is an Archi- 
tectural Digest contributing photographer. 
His images have appeared in numerous 
books, including Michael Graves: Buildings 
and Projects 1990-1994. 


ELIZABETH LAMBERT (“AD Shopping: 
Canvassing England’s Countryside,” page 
38) is an Architectural Digest contributing 
writer based in London. A former editor 
for British Vogue, she writes frequently 
about art, architecture and design and 
has contributed to the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s journal, The Garden. 
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SUSAN SHEEHAN (“French Twist,” page 116) 
is an Architectural Digest contributing writer 
based in Washington, D.C. She is the author 
of seven books, including Ten Vietnamese, A 
Welfare Mother, A Prison and a Prisoner, Kate 
Quinton’s Days and the Pulitzer Prize—win- 
ning Is There No Place on Earth for Me? 





SIMON BROWN 


AILEEN MEHLE (“Colorful Conversion,” 
page 150) is an Architectural Digest con- 
tributing writer and the author of the 
“Suzy” column for W and Women’s Wear 
Daily. She has contributed to Vanity Fair, 
Vogue, Hlarper’s Bazaar and Town & Country. 
She is a recipient of the Matrix Award for 


Excellenc: Newspapers. 





BILLY CUNNINGHAM 
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NICHOLAS VON HOFFMAN (“The Profes- 
sionals: Mario Buatta,” page 60), an Ar- 
chitectural Digest contributing writer, is a 
playwright, novelist and journalist whose 
work has appeared in The New Republic and 
The New Yorker. Among his many books 
are Make-Believe Presidents, Capitalist Fools 
and Citizen Cobn. 
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Our Editors Present the Design World’s Favorite Sources 


Ancient Flooring 
in London 


he diverse tastes of tile 

specialist Steve Charles 

are evident in his Lon- 
don showroom, where slabs of 
petrified wood and exotic marbles 
rest on rare chocolate-colored 
limestone floors. “We source 
products that have been unat- 
tainable for hundreds, even thou- 
sands, of years,” Charles says. 

“Steve has an incredibly so- 

phisticated way of dealing with 
marble and terra-cotta,” says 
fellow Londoner Monika 
Apponyi. “He unearths some 
of the most unusual stones, 
things you won’t find anywhere 
else.” For a grand country 
house, Apponyi purchased an- 
cient tiles from Jerusalem “in 
mellow shades of ocher, yellow 
and cream” and used inlaid ter- 
ra-cotta, slate and stone for 
another floor. “I’m currently 
working with him to create in- 
laid marble basins,” she says. 
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Eclectic in New York 


ie like a little enclave of En- 
glishness,” New York archi- 
tect Michael R. Davis says of 
Tribeca’s Burden & Izett, 
which opened two years ago. 
“My partner and I are British, 
so we bring a slightly different 
sensibility to an American shop,’ 
says Benjamin Izett, who runs 
the space with Jonathan Burden. 
“We try to find the most inter- 
esting objects—the best examples 
{rom a given period—and put 
them together in an incongruous 
” This can mean 60-mil- 


b] 


lion-year-old fossils mingling 
with ™<coclassical tables. Other 
highlights include a ca. 1825 
Danish cabinet (left) and an An- 


glo-Indian daybed (above). “It’s 
like any other form of modern 
decorating,” Izett adds. “Where 
else can you see a totem pole 


beside a Chippendale bookcase?” 


“He also does sleek, modern 
items—vanity countertops with 
different types of metal. He’s 
unbelievably versatile.” 

In addition, Charles works 
with mosaics, tiles set with semi- 
precious stones and leather floors 
and walls. Among his New York— 
based clients are Campion 
Platt, Samuel Botero and Juan 
Pablo Molyneux, whose new 
Paris residence features “some 
beautiful petra dura medallions,” 
Molyneux says. 


Steve Charles 

The Engineering Offices 
2 Michael Rd. 

London SW6 2AD 
44-20-7384-4424 


Left, Monika Apponyi 
with a selection of 
tiles at Steve Charles 





Burden & Izett 
180 Duane St. 
New York, NY 10013 
212/941-8247 


continued on page 32 
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Celebrate your life together with the Three Stone 
Anniversary Ring. Three diamonds ‘for your past, present | 
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PHOTOGRAPHY: MATT WARGO. 


esigner Kelly Hoppen’s 

debut line of furniture, 

objects and lighting is as 
easygoing as her interiors. “The 
way we live and what we look for 
in our homes are all about ebb 
and flow,” she says. “I wanted to 
reflect this by designing a collec- 
tion that’s aesthetically simple, 
luxurious and, above all, flexi- 
ble.” Available at Interiors Bis, 
in London, Hoppen’s pieces 
marry dark lacquered woods 
with brushed metal, leather, 
wool and linen. There are con- 
sole tables with changeable tops 
that double as trays, mirrors 
framed in wood and suede, and 
leather lamps in neutral colors. 


Kelly Hoppen’s 


“Tm constantly designing 
pieces for my clients, so creat- 
ing a line of furniture was an 
obvious direction for me,” she 
explains. “This new collection 
captures my style but is adapt- 
able enough that people can 
integrate it into their homes.” 
Hoppen has also designed dining 
tables and chairs and runners 
and cushions. She draws her in- 
spiration “from everything,” she 
says. “It just depends on what 
mood I’m in.” 





Interiors Bis 

60 Sloane Ave. 
London SW3 3DD 
44-20-7838-1104 


Right, at Interiors Bis, 
Kelly Hoppen’s Gable 
sofa and ottoman 





New Wares 


COURTESY KELLY HOPPEN 






art philosopher, part artist, 
Robert Whitley is no ordi- 
nary woodworker. “Furniture 
can enhance your life,” he says. 
“Tt can inspire creativity.” 
Whitley’s workshop, which 
does restoration, reproductions 
and some original designs, is in 
the heart of Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania, an area noted for 
its artistic community. Long- 
time client Walter Peterson 
(left, with Whitley, left, at his 
studio), of Weixler, Peterson 
& Luzi, is drawn to Whitley’s 
reproductions of American an- 
tiques, such as library steps 
made of American cherrywood. 
“I’m dedicated to turning out 
the very best furniture,” Whit- 
ley says, “whether it’s traditional 
or modernist.” By appointment. 








Robert Whitley 

EoaBOx Ge Above, Robert Whit- 
Solebury, PA 18963 ley’s American cherry- 
215/297-8452 wood library steps 
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Southern 
Romance 


mid a sea of French-fur- 

niture shops along New 

Orleans’s Magazine 
Street sits Jon Antiques, a 
humble but elegant two-story 
space carrying primarily En- 
glish designs. New York-based 
Susan Zises Green visits own- 
er Jon Strauss for her superb 





collection of rustic pieces 
which includes garden buckets 
and ironstone tableware— 
whenever she’s in town. 

“We try to make the shop 
look like a home,” Strauss says. 
“T think that makes it easier for 
people to shop. The structure 1s 
typical of New Orleans, having 
been built around 1900. But 
with that came the difficulty of 
getting large pieces up the stairs, 
as many Victorian houses have 
tiny staircases. I had to limit the 
number of pieces I purchased 
because I could only fit so much 
downstairs.” The answer was to 
acquire another space out back, 


PHOTOGRAPHY: IRA MONTGOMERY 





Right, Susan Zises 
Green at Jon Antiques 
in New Orleans, above 


which has allowed Strauss to 
stock up on everything from tall 
case clocks to low tables. She 
also has an ample selection of 
silver, porcelain and antique 
leather books. 


Jon Antiques 

4605 Magazine St. 
New Orleans, LA 70115 
504/899-4482 





Bay Area Elegance 


hey have a wonderful range 

of European antiques,” 
Paul Vincent Wiseman says of 
Challiss and Roger Mosher, own- 
ers of San Francisco’s Challiss 
House. “They’re always worth 
stopping by when I’m in Jack- 
son Square.” Like many antiques 
dealers, the couple decided to 
open a shop once they realized 
they had more furniture than 
they needed. 

“We were building a house, 

and the designer we worked with 


A Venetian writing 
table at San Francis- 
co’s Challiss House 





suggested filling it with European 
pieces,” says Roger Mosher. “We 
fell in love with what we found, 
so we kept buying, and soon we 
had no place to put it all.” Chal- 
liss House, which opened in 
1984, specializes in Italian, Span- 
ish and French items from the 
17th century through the 19th. 


Challiss House 

463 Jackson St. 

San Francisco, CA 94111 
415/397-6999 


continued on page 36 
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5. SRS/airbags alone do not provide sulficient protection 


Exposing the Range Rover to a multitude of elements and ecosystems has provided 
us with answers not revealed by wind tunnels or crash tests. Can a luxury 4x4 survive 
the rigors of the Continental Divide? Yes. Can it endure the 
prolonged droughts of North Africa's plains? Indeed. Can it 
uncover previously lost civilizations? Absolutely. And finally, can 
a vehicle capable of holding its own virtually anywhere on earth 
be as comfortable as the finest European touring sedan? Without 
a doubt. Which brings us to the 2002 Range Rover 4.6 HSE. 
Equipped with permanent four-wheel drive, Electronic Air Suspension and a navigation 
system that works whether you're on-road or off, you'll find every detail is exquisitely 
thought out. Is it any wonder Kiplinger's rated the Range Rover 4.6 HSE first for 





safety among SUVs’? Planet Earth has spoken. We can only wonder what lies ahead. 


The most well-traveled vehicles on earth. 
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Furniture “made to 

be handed down 

to future generations” 
The New York Times 

NEW YORK - CHICAGO 

LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO 

HOUSTON »- DALLAS 

SEATTLE : LONDON 

toll free 866-863-3269 


www.toddhase.com 




















Antique Tiles 
in Los Angeles 


ccording to Sandra 

Nunnerley, Wells An- 

tiques, in Los Angeles, 
“has the most unique inventory 
of museum-quality vintage tiles 
that I’ve ever seen—not to men- 
tion the largest.” Nunnerley 
(right, with some 1920s tiles from 
the American Encaustic Tiling 
Company) is particularly fond 
of owner Scott Wells’s stock of 
California Arts and Crafts 
pieces, some of which she pur- 
chased for a project in Florida. 

“One of my specialties is Cal- 

ifornia tiles from the 1920s,” 
Wells says. “The bright Mediter- 
ranean colors are perfect for 
houses in warmer climates.” He 
also sells some antique European 
tiles, large-scale Italianate garden 
pottery and American art vases. 
“Pottery and tiles have been 
around for thousands of years,” 
he explains. “They were among 





GEORGE OBREMSKI 


( eee designer and 
architect Carlos Aparicio 


never wanted to be a furniture 


dealer. “It wasn’t a conscious 

One ” 
decision,” he says. But numer- 
ous trips to France and a passion 
for 20th-century design soon 
led to a stunning collection of 
pieces by André Arbus, Jean- 





JIM MCHUGH 


the first forms of artistic expres- 
sion.” Many of Wells’s tiles are 
acquired through estate sales 
and auctions, and while most of 
his tiles have never been set, 
those that have are carefully 
cleaned with a diamond saw. 


Manhattan Modern 





Michel Frank, Jacques Adnet, 
Eugene Printz and Adolphe 
Chanaux, to name only a few— 
and no place to put them all. So 
Aparicio opened BAC (above), a 
monochromatic gallery in down- 
town Manhattan that is home 

to the distinctive wares he has 


gathered over the years. 0 








Wells Antiques 
2162 Sunset Blvd. 
Los Angeles, CA 
90026 
213/413-0558 


BAC 

16 Crosby St. 

New York, NY 10013 
212/431-6151 
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Text by Elizabeth Lambert 
Photography by 
Billy Cunningham 


MALL ANTIQUES SHOPS 
have always flourished 

in the picturesque vil- 
lages of the West Country 
and the Cotswolds, but shop- 
ping there used to be just a 
nice day out, fun for locals 
and tourists,” says Emily Tod- 
hunter, of Todhunter Earle in 
London. “Now things are get- 
ting much more interesting.” 
Todhunter began shopping 

in the area when she and her 
husband converted a barn 





into a weekend house. “We 
sold that barn several years 
ago, but some of these sources 
are so good, I still come out 

to buy,” she says. 
London-based dealers were 
attracted to the towns about 
100 miles west of the city be- 
cause they offered more space 
for less rent. The idea gained 
momentum, and the shops 
started opening one after the 
other. “Once a town has about 
eight antiques shops, it be- 
comes a destination, several 
destinations become a trade 
route, and, with that much 
continued on page 40 











____AD SHOPPING 
CANVASSING ENGLAND'S COUNTRYSIDE 


EMILY TODHUNTER’S WEST COUNTRY AND COTSWOLDS PICKS 


AD SHOPPING 
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TALISMAN 


Talisman, in Gilling- 
ham, is one of Emily 
Todhunter’s favorite 
countryside sources. 
Lert: Todhunter and 
owner Ken Bolan sit 
on an 18th-century 
Swedish bench, flanked 
by Swedish armchairs. 
BeELow: Talisman’s 
garden statuary. 












rochebobois www.roche-bobois.com 
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ftemporains” collection : “ULTIMATE” Sofa In Butter Soft Calf Leather with Faux Pony Pillows. “DOLCE VITA” Chaise Tufted in Black Leather. 
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continued from page 38 
choice, serious dealers and 
decorators from all over the 
world begin turning up.” 

Talisman is one example of 
the kind of top-notch sources 
that attract designers like 
‘Todhunter. “The antiques are 
so wonderful that they’re the 
starting point for a room, not 
the finishing touches,” she 


ENGLISH SOURCES 





The Decorator Source 
39A Long Street 

Tetbury 

44-1666-505358 
Continental antiques and 
accessories 


Country Homes 

30 Long Street 

Tetbury 

44-1666-502342 

Fruitwood and pine furniture 


Sieff 

49 Long Street 

Tetbury 

44-1666-504477 

Antique and contemporary 
furniture 


Ray Coggins Antiques 
1 & 3 Fore Street 
Westbury 
44-1373-8265/4 
Architectural elements 


Talisman 

The Old Brewery 

Wyke, Gillingham 
44-1747-824423 
International furnishings and 
garden elements 


says. “I come here for inspi- 
ration and discovery.” 
Talisman is in Gillingham, 
in Dorset, not a town domi- 
nated by antiques, but deco- 
rators consider the shop to be 
one of the best in England. 
Ken Bolan opened it some 
20 years ago, when he bought 
a derelict brewery warehouse. 
He divided the space into 
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RAY COGGINS 
ANTIQUES 


ABOVE Lert: “He really 
understands wood,” 
Todhunter says of 
Westbury-based Ray 
Coggins, who special- 
izes in architectural 
elements. ABOVE: Tod- 
hunter and Coggins 
inspect the carving on 
an 18th-century Irish 
pine mantelpiece. 


rooms on many different lev- 
els, so there is always some- 
thing more around the corner. 
You might find a fifth-centu- 
ry Syrian mosaic behind Java- 
nese pots, a Roman sculpture 
next to a 1970s Lucite table, 
urns with handles by Gaudi 
next to Swedish cupboards 
with faux-marbre so bold it 
looks like an abstract paint- 
ing. There are urns, fountains 
and benches in the garden; 
some are antiques, while some 
are new pieces that were 

continued on page 44 
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DECORATOR 
SOURCE 


Lert: Todhunter shops 
for Continental an- 
tiques at The Decora- 
tor Source, in Tetbury. 
Ricut: The designer 
and owner Colin Gee 
admire an assortment 
of circa 1820 Regency 


convex mirrors. 


Brow: An 18th-cen- 
tury French painted 
and gilded dog kennel 
is arranged with two 
stone urns, a large 
carved and painted 
mirror and a circa 1840 
terra-cotta bust. “He 
puts things in a deco- 
rative framework,” 
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Todhunter says of Gee. 





continued from page 40 
made for Talisman in Italy. 

“T don’t specialize,” Bolan 
says, “I buy what [I like. I 
might have something from 
virtually any country, any cen- 
tury—with exceptions. I don’t 
see any point in the ordinary 
and the safe. Strong, bold, 
masculine pieces are what 
I’m known for.” 

Annabel Elliot, who has 
been at Talisman for about 
eight years, is also hooked on 
the unpredictable. “Furni- 
ture is my addiction,” she 
says, “so [had a choice: Either 
live in a very crowded house 
or go into business.” 

Todhunter’s buying is a 
wide sweep. “I suppose I’m 
known for an urban look,” she 
says. “I love 1940s and ’50s 
furniture mixed with con- 
temporary pieces, and I love 
subtle colors. ’m working in 
a wide range of styles at the 
moment, everything from 
dark and moody Napoleonic 
to whitewashed rustic. I nev- 
er come to Talisman with a 
fixed idea; it’s more fun to 
discover the surprises.” 

From Gillingham she drives 
north to Westbury, another 

continued on page 46 
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continued from page 44 

town that is not a center for 
antiques. It is Ray Coggins 
she goes to see. 

He is a modest man who 
stays behind the scenes, never 
advertises or exhibits at fairs. 
Furniture with a sense of ar- 


Charles Sayers’s Tet- 
bury shop, Country 
Homes, offers a more 
than seven-foot-tall 
fiberglass horse. 
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chitecture has always been 
his specialty. 

Coggins created garden 
seats for the Prince of Wales 
at Highgrove and the pan- 
eled interiors for all eight 
floors of New York’s Kent- 
shire Galleries, and he often 








SIEFF 

Lert: Diana Sieff and 

Todhunter, seated on 

a 1940s French dining 
chair, look over fabric 
samples. Behind them 





designs bookcases or cup- 
boards that incorporate ar- 
chitectural fragments with 
particularly good carving. 
Now he is concentrating on 
antique paneling and has a 
stash of chimneypieces, doors 
and window surrounds that 


COUNTRY 


[a 


COUNTRY HOMES 


ABOVE: A round wine- 
tasting table and a faux- 
bamboo armoire are 
displayed with other 


is an 18th-century 
fruitwood cupboard. 
BELow: Sieff, in Tet- 
bury, is housed in an 
18th-century granary. 
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could be the beginning of a 
room. He works with archi- 
tects and designers to tailor 

pieces to a specific space. 
“This is a good place to 
come if I’m designing a li- 
brary or need antique doors 
continued on page 50 





French finds. Sayers 
specializes in tables 
and armoires made 

of fruitwood and pine. 
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Rubia Fish Carpet, various sizes 
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| Available through authorized interior design showrooms 


| SCOTTSDALE AZ 
Downsview of Scottsdale (480) 563-2577 
BEVERLY HILLS CA 
Downsview Kitchens (310) 858-1008 
| COSTA MESA CA 
} Kitchen Spaces (714) 545-0417 
| DEL MAR CA 
Kitchen Studio Del Mar (858) 350-5995 
MONTEREY (Seaside) CA 
Kitchen Studio of Monterey (831) 899-3303 
SAN FRANCISCO CA 
Kitchen Studio 150 (415) 864-5093 
| SAN RAFAEL CA 
Lamperti Associates (415) 454-1623 
SANTA BARBARA CA 
Design Studio (805) 563-2003 
DENVER co 
} Wm Ohs Showrooms, Inc (303) 321-3232 
VAIL (Edwards) co 
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Kitchens By Deane (203) 327-7008 
DANIA (Dcota) FL 
Downsview Kitchens (954) 927-1100 
NAPLES FL 
} Downsview Kitchens (941) 262-1144 
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Design Galleria (404) 261-0111 
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Details International 
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Insignia Kitchen & Bath 
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BIRMINGHAM 

Kitchen Studio 
MINNEAPOLIS 

North Star Kitchens, LLC 
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Euro Concepts, Ltd 

NEW YORK 

Euro Concepts, Ltd 
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TOLEDO OH 
Jan Merrell Kitchens 419) 246-0991 
PHILADELPHIA PA 
Joanne Hudson Associates (215) 568-5501 
DALLAS ™ 
Redstone Kitchens & Baths (214) 368-5151 
SAN ANTONIO TX 
Palmer Todd, Inc 210) 341-3396 
WASHINGTON D.C. (Herndon) VA 
Design Solutions, Inc (703) 834-6121 
SEATTLE WA 
Rice’s Cabinetry by Design (206) 443-2271 
MADISON wi 
Kitchens of Distinction, Inc (608) 271-1313 
CANADA 
CALGARY AB 
Empire Kitchen & Bath 403) 252-2458 
VANCOUVER BC 
Kitchen Space Inc 604) 681-5994 
TORONTO CN 
Downsview Kitchens 416) 481-5101 
TORONTO ON 
Yorkville Design Centre 416) 922-6620 
MONTREAL PQ 
Multiform Kitchens (514) 483-1800 
INTERNATIONAL 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Cocinas + Diseno (809) 530-5663 
PUERTO RICO 
Cocinas + Diseno (787) 721-5555 








Visit our website: www.downsviewkitchens.com 
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continued from page 46 
for bedroom cupboards,” says Tod- 
hunter. “I love to begin with some ar- 
chitectural carving, then use it for 
something slightly wacky—perhaps to 
hook up a bit of drapery or as a base for 
a console table—something unexpected.” 
From Westbury it is a nice drive to 
Tetbury, a beautiful market town of fine 
medieval and Georgian houses built by 





wealthy merchants. The wool trade has 
disappeared, and the antiques have ar- 
rived. In a big way. The houses have been 
taken over by about 70 dealers, repre- 
sented in three antiques centers and 25 
shops, and more are opening all the time. 

Colin Gee, of The Decorator Source, 
is the chairman of the ‘Tetbury Antique 
Dealers Association; he has watched the 
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town change from having just two or 
three antiques shops to offering the as- 
tonishing choice of country furniture 
that it has today. “We're close to the 
M4,” he says. “That makes us very ac- 
cessible, and we’re also convenient for 
anyone who wants to swing through 
several towns. Whichever trade route 
you choose, Tetbury is on it.” 

His shop sells Continental furniture. 
When the rooms of the three-story 
Queen Anne town house are full, he 
crams more furniture onto the staircase. 
He recently converted a former silk- 
screen factory to create what he calls 
“the inner sanctum, a separate space be- 
hind the shop, where I can take clients 
by appointment only. I need that kind 
of space for bigger and better pieces, 
things that make more of a statement.” 

Todhunter found a pair of cabinets 
“intended for a dining room,” she says, 
“but they would be wonderful on either 
side of a big four-poster. Pairs of good 
bedside tables are almost impossible to 
find. And I love all the Regency convex 
mirrors. They would be fun hung in 
groups of three, all different sizes, on ei- 
ther side of a bed. I always find useful 
things here, nearly everything I need.” 

Another favorite source is Sieff, only 
a few doors away. Simon Sieff began 
with an antiques shop that his wife, Di- 
ana, remembers as “cluttered, even a bit 
dusty, but things changed,” she says. 
“I’m a decorator. I could see the direc- 
tion that design was going, the need to 
pare things down, mix family antiques 
with the work of 20th-century designers. 

“That’s where we can help. We have 
French, English and Italian antiques, with 
clean, simple shapes, which we mix with 
furniture from the 1940s, ’50s and 60s.” 

“T love it all,” Todhunter says of the 
shop, “the ancient tables with 1950s 
chairs, the white floor that gives such 
importance to the legs of a chair, the 
stone floor that accepts such good shad- 
ows, the pale color of lilacs mixed with 
black. I feel right at home in these spaces.” 

Across the street is Charles Sayers at 
Country Homes, where Todhunter al- 
ways stops to look for French farm- 
house tables. He has them in all sizes, 
many showing the marks of years of 
use. On some tables the stretcher is 

continued on page 52 
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continued from page 5O 
worn thin where the farmer would rest 
his weary feet. 

“Every house needs a great kitchen 
table,” says Todhunter. “Not just coun- 
try houses. In London, too, a kitchen 
table is the heart of any house. 

“He has chairs and benches to go 
with the tables,” she continues, “and he 
knows the background story for every- 
thing, even what might seem the most 
humble furniture. For example, he knows 
that the scorch mark on a 15th-century 
bench was where the local priest would 
have held a candle to burn out the devil 
that they believed was in yew wood.” 

Sayers also specializes in French ar- 
moires, some as tall as 12 feet. “I’m the 
only shop in town with space for anything 
that large,” he says, “so I can indulge in 
the unexpected. The other day I bought 
a full-size fiberglass horse that had been 
part of a stage set in a 1940s production 
at the Marseilles Opera. The lads in the 
shop couldn’t believe it. Why had I 
bought a fiberglass horse? Well, where 
would I ever find another like it? Taking 
a risk is what makes this business fun.” 

“And it is fun, especially with a friend. 
My business partner, Kate Earle, often 
comes with me,” says Emily Todhunter. 





From Westbury it 1s a 
nice drive to Tetbury, a 
beautiful market town of 
fine medieval and 
Georgian houses built 
by wealthy merchants. 





“T always enjoy shopping in Tetbury. I 
never know what I'll find, and it’s worth 
spending time just going up and down 
Long Street, in and out of as many 
shops as I have time for. In these towns 
it’s possible to shop at the right pace, 
not get too frantic. 

“The countryside is beautiful, there 
are so many stately homes and gardens 
to see, and the country house hotels are 
good. The antiques may be more seri- 
ous these days, but the shopping is still, 
as it has always been, a great day out.” OJ 
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Imagine being able to acquire this classic Tree of Life design 
(or 46 other antique designs) in any size your décor requires. 
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BIRMINGHAM, AL— 
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THE BUTERA HOME COLLECTION 
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NOURMAK is a patented hand-woven rug (U.S. Patent #5,343,600), 
specially made to recreate the subtle, evenly worn look of a fine 
antique. Elegance and durability for any setting — from the intimacy 
of a dressing room to the grandeur of a hotel ballroom. 
Custom sized to your needs. Eight stock sizes also available. 
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SOUTHERN COMFORTS 
THE CHARMS OF SAVANNAH’S LANDMARK GASTONIAN 


Text by Susan Cheever/Photography by Dan Forer 





AVANNAH IS A SLEEPY Lert: The entrance to 











southern city where 

morning means the 
smell of chicory coffee and 
Sally Lunn cakes sliding with 
butter, where wide verandas 
are shaded by magnolias and 
live oaks are heavy with Span- 
ish moss, where going down- 
town means a stroll along 
leafy streets toward the cot- 
ton warehouses above a lazy 
red river. 

“Tt’s so tranquil and beau- 
tiful, there’s nowhere you 
can go and not be astounded 
by the lovely squares and 
graceful houses,” says Anne 
Landers, owner of The Gas- 
tonian, a 17-room inn on 
East Gaston Street, several 

















The Gastonian, a 17- 
room inn in Savannah. 
A Relais & Chateaux 
property, it fills two 
adjacent 1868 houses 
that owner Anne Lan- 
ders bought in 1996. 


blocks from Forsyth Park. 
Landers first caught sight 
of The Gastonian in 1996. She 
was shopping for a hotel in 
Savannah’s historic district 
and saw its verandas lit up at 
night. Its two adjacent Ital- 
ianate Regency-style hous- 
es, both built in 1868, stood 
proudly on the treelined 
street, connected by an ele- 
vated walkway. Landers knew 
she had found something 
special. “It was like seeing a 
handsome man. I just fell in 
love.” (She is not alone. Last 
year the inn was chosen to be 
a Relais & Chateaux proper- 
ty—the only one in Georgia.) 
Landers purchased the inn 
(including a nearby carriage 
house that has a guest room) 
and hired designer Thomas 
Eugene White to upgrade 
and refurbish the interiors. He 
refinished and reupholstered 
the inn’s French and English 
antiques, many of which Lan- 
ders acquired from the pre- 
vious owners. He designed 
damask draperies and hung 
Waterford chandeliers from 

Landers’s Savannah house. 
Guests are greeted in the 
continued on page 56 


Lert: The first-floor 
parlor is decorated 
with English antiques. 
Designer Thomas 
Eugene White re- 
finished and reuphol- 
stered many of the 
hotel’s furnishings. 
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We are not implying the Lexus GS 430 is 
the perfect vehicle in which you can achieve 


a blissful state of existential happiness. 





as medium rpm ranges. More amazing than 
the sheer power is the civility with which it is 


wielded. The ride feels smooth while the 
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Interestingly enough, the 
same system providing 


the GS 430 with such 
































impressive power is also 
largely accountable for its 
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Its Italianate 
Regency-style 
houses, both built 


in 1868, stood 
proudly on the 
treelined street. 


continued from page 54 
parlor, a walk up from street 
level, in the main house, where 
a 1904 portrait by M. Q. Or- 
chardson sets the tone for 
the space. Queen Anne-style 
wing chairs are set among 
mahogany tables and a 19th- 
century tall case clock. “We 
wanted a mood that was soft 
yet sophisticated,” says Lan- 
ders, who used a palette of pale 
colors approved by the His- 
toric Savannah Foundation. 
In the dining room, an 
Italian Madonna and child 
painting overlooks an En- 
glish Hepplewhite-style table. 


Next door, in the kitchen, 


oa 








guests eat breakfast prepared 
on a 19th-century cobbler’s 
workbench originally used in 
a Savannah warehouse. Dish- 
es are displayed in a cherry 
plantation cabinet. 

The second house features 
seven restrained and elegant 
guest rooms. The top-floor 
Oglethorpe penthouse (named 
after General James Ogle- 
thorpe, who founded Savan- 
nah in 1733) is decorated 
with an English four-poster 
bed, a French commode and 
a folding Edwardian table. 
On the first level, the Jean 
Pierre Lafayette room fea- 
tures a Federal-style mahog- 
any bed and an original terra- 
cotta fireplace. Tall windows 
overlook the formal garden 


Ricut: The formal 
garden separating the 
inn’s two houses is 
planted with boxwood, 
perennials and topiary 
trees. Creeping fig 
vines line the walls. 
Gaston Street is at rear. 


AD TRAVELS 


SOUTHERN COMFORTS 








Lert: An original 
terra-cotta fireplace 
warms the Jean Pierre 
Lafayette room, with 
its Federal-style four- 
poster bed. Drapery 
fringe from Scalaman- 
dré. Stark carpet. 


separating the two houses. 

Six years later Anne Lan- 
ders is still in love. It’s no won- 
der: Savannah has been prac- 
ticing hospitality for centuries. 
“No row, no tearing north- 
ern bustle, no ceaseless hotel 
racket, no crowds drinking 
at the bar,” wrote William 
Makepeace Thackeray when 
he visited Savannah more 
than a hundred years ago. “A 
famous good dinner, break- 
fast, etc., and leisure all the 
morning to think and do and 
sleep and read as I like.” He 
could have been staying at 
The Gastonian. 0 
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By Nicholas von Hoffman 


N THIS BUSINESS YOU HAVE 

to be an actor,” explains 

Mario Buatta, consider- 
ing his work as an interior 
designer. “You have to make 
believe you like the house, 
like the people, like the bag- 
gage that they come with, 
their furniture. You have to 
like their spouse, like their 
children—you have to like an 
awful lot of things. You have 
to furnish them with samples 
of things. You have to figure 
out why they don’t like this 


THE PROFESSIONALS 


MARIO BUAT'TA 


MASTERING THE MANY ROLES OF A DESIGNER 











or that, so you also have to be 
a psychiatrist. Why do they 
like this color and not the 
other? Then you send the 
bill and collect your money, 
so you have to be a lawyer, 
too. Really,” he says, “you 
have to be an actor, a psychi- 
atrist, a lawyer and an interi- 
or decorator.” 

As Buatta talks about the 
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“Color and coziness 
with a sense of whim- 
sy are the foundations 
of my work,” says de- 
signer Mario Buatta 
(left). BELow: His liv- 
ing room in New York 
is dominated by dog 
portraits, primarily of 
King Charles spaniels 
(see Architectural Di- 
gest, September 1997). 





profession that he knew he 
wished to practice from age 
11, he emerges as an expert 
on personalities and relation- 
ships as well as on design. 
Most of his clients he re- 
members with pleasure; as 
for the others, he says, “I’ve 
tried to forget all the ones 
who gave me trouble over 
the years. But it happens 


from time to time: You get a 
crazy one.” 

It’s hard to believe any- 
one would cause trouble for 
Mario Buatta, who comes 
across as Mr. Affable, a socia- 
ble man whom it is fitting to 
call the Prince of Chintz, not 
only because he often uses 
chintz but because many of 
his rooms are homey, plop- 





down, kick-back kinds of 
spaces. However, Mr. Affable 
isn’t Mr. Stupid. Though his 
clients pick him, he also picks 
his clients, and experience 
has taught him whom to 
chose. “Some people go 
through decorators the way 
other people go through 
restaurants. They'll have sev- 
en or eight decorators come 
in and look at something, and 
it’s never right. The best 
thing to do is get away from 
them, because all you have in 
life in this business is time.” 

And what about taking on 
a client who has parted from 
another designer mid-job? 
“That’s dangerous,” Buatta 
answers, “because you won- 
der who the decorator was 
and why they had a falling 
out and what it was that led 
to that falling out. That can 
be very dangerous,” he re- 
peats in a voice not without a 
touch of rue. 

Picking the good client 
seems to be more art than 
science. “You feel it immedi- 
ately; you know that the job 
is for you or not. Sometimes 
you can be fooled and find 
out that it’s a disaster, but 
when you're in the business 
long enough, you can see 
what’s happening or not hap- 
pening—you can smell it. It’s 
not a very nice odor,” he says. 

“The least ideal client is 
the one who suffers from 
indecision,” he observes. “In- 
decision can kill a job. It’s 
like making a soufflé: As 
you're putting the ingredi- 
ents together, if you waver 
on whether to put in salt or 
sugar, of course your soufflé 
will fail. That kind of person 
asks everybody. I had one 
woman who asked the driv- 

continued on page 62 
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continued from page 60 

er, she asked the cook, she asked the 
housemaid, she asked everyone what 
they thought. Well, everybody has a dif- 
ferent idea. You'll never get three peo- 
ple together who agree on something. 
You've got to be sure of what you want, 
and you have to have faith in the people 
youre working with, whether they’re in 
the field of architecture or design.” 

Buatta makes it clear that he’s not one 
to dictate to his clients. The relation- 
ship is collaborative. “You have to be 
elastic,” he explains. “There’s no client 
who’s ever going to agree 100 percent 
with what you want to do. You have to 
compromise, and you have to learn to 
live with them. Once you do that, the 
client appreciates it, and you appreciate 
the client more, and the job will be bet- 
ter. I don’t go in and say, “This is what 
your room Is going to look like, like it or 
not.’ I work with them until the last 
cushion is placed. Or the last book is on 
the shelf. Hopefully, they’re happy. Be- 
cause if they aren’t, you don’t want to 
have that on your back.” 

The designer has known one person 
he could never please—his mother. “I’ve 
always loved chintz, flowered chintz, 
even as a child. We lived in a house with 
all these Art Déco, modern things, and I 
hated them all.” Thinking back on those 
days, he reflects, “I was a weirdo. I spent 
a lot of time rearranging things. My 
Stomanuoy a mother always said, ‘When you get 
your own house, you can do what you 
want.’” That’s what Mario Buatta has 
done, and it’s worked rather well. 0 
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hen | first saw John Fowler’s 
work, | just understood it,” re- 
Write or call members Mario Buatta. “Between 
for free catalog Fowler and Nancy Lancaster—especial- 
ly her Yellow Room in London—that 
was a beginning point for me.” Buatta, 
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Mi 800-600-8336 who studied architecture at Cooper 
| Union and design at Parsons in Europe, 
i 5400 Miller Ave. sees his education as critical to under- 


standing the history of his profession. 
But he also credits his early work with 
Keith Irvine as key to “opening up my 
brain,” he says. “You take the best of 
what you see and you make it your 
own. Good taste is what’s within you.” 
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There is an auction in Atlanta over 
the weekend of March 2 & 3. 
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Art Nouveau 
chandelier in doré 
bronze. The 
floraform body and 
arms are finished to look like 
botanical stems with blackberry 
clusters. With original art 
glass shades. 
51” drop x 62”w 

























Monumental fountain group in 
cut Vicenza stone.A pride of 
lions prowl around the base 
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Atop the bowl is a band of 
s-scrolled corbels and lion 
masks. Four smaller bowls are 
supported by the corbels and 
cubs playfully perch atop 
: ‘ " them.A culminating urn rises 
: ; \ and is overflowing 
P with jungle foliage. 
0) ila nt Matching stone 
NS Ei coping included 
in the lot. 
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RUSSIAN SURRENDER. 
imental oil on canvas by 
an Marie Joseph Arus 
6-1905). Until recently, 
; painting has been on 
display at a French 
onsulate’s office and 

cts a military surrender. 
; was born in 1846 and 
‘olled in the ECOLE DES 
x-Arts in 1870. By|874, 
as exhibiting regularly at 
ALON where he became 
/n as an eminent painter 
of batailles. He won 
smmissions from the 
ich Government.and in 
) he was honored at the 
‘POSITION UNIVERSELLE. 


In original gilt 
exposition frame. 
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One of two grand scale mantels in cut 
Belgian limestone originally from the 
great hall of a Loire Valley Chateau. 
Prominent shield cabochons with trailing 
fruit swags adorn each leg and the fascia 
has an enamel plaque set within c-scroll 
buttresses. 
75°h x 132"w 
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A HOUSE WANTS WHAT ITT WANTS 


RESPONDING TO THE DEMANDS OF A STRONG-WILLED PLACE 


Text by Michael Frank/After Photography by Charles S. White 


N THE LONG ANNALS OF 
human habitation there 
are countless cases of hu- 

man beings enlisting profes- 

sional guidance in designing 
and building their homes. 

These guides are called ar- 

chitects, and over the cen- 

turies they have saved the 
planet from many an aesthet- 
ic guffaw. But there is anoth- 
er, parallel, not-so-often-told 
story too, one in which hu- 
man beings are bold or, de- 
pending on your opinion of 
the finished product, bum- 
bling enough to make habi- 
tations for themselves (or 
their friends). These folk are 
sometimes called amateur, 
sometimes—as I prefer— 
gentleman architects. Think 
Hadrian, Jefferson...me. 
Now that is sure to be the 

only hubristic comparison I'll 

make as I look back over the 


fascinating, frustrating and 
thoroughly humbling archi- 
tectural experience I had a 
year ago, when I found my- 
self designing a 2,000-square- 
foot addition—virtually a 
(modest) house unto itself— 
to a cottage in Los Angeles’s 
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BEFORE PHOTOGRAPHY COURTESY RONALD ROSENBLATT 


Beverly Glen that belonged 
to my oldest and dearest 
friend, Barrie Berg, and her 
husband, Ron Rosenblatt. 

I like to think I come by 
my architectural propensities 
genetically. As a new immi- 
grant to Idaho from Estonia, 





my great-grandmother, Rosa 
Bergman, nailed linen sheets 
to exposed studs in order to 
civilize her raw attic apart- 
ment. My grandmother was 
a lifelong antiques collector 
and connoisseur of interior 
design, and my aunt still is 





Far Lert: “I think it’s 
gently responsive to its 
setting and its history,” 
writer Michael Frank, 
right, says of the Los 
Angeles house he rede- 
signed and enlarged for 
his friends Barrie Berg 
and Ron Rosenblatt. 


Lert: The original cot- 
tage. ABOVE: A 2,000- 
square-foot addition 
with a river-rock chim- 
ney was built onto the 
existing structure. 


one, while my father, Marty, 
is himself an amateur builder, 
of six houses to date, with a 
new one breaking ground this 
spring. Next to writing (five 
practitioners in three gener- 
ations), house-making is my 

continued on page 68 
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continued from page 66 
family’s favorite occupation. 
As a young bachelor in 
1950s Los Angeles, my father 
bought a small lot in Laurel 
Canyon and put up a cozy 
board-and-batten bungalow 
with, he is fond of pointing 
out, hardwood floors, a fire- 
place and a screen porch, all 
for $9,000. A decade later, 
married to my mother, the 
father of a son (me) and ex- 
pecting his second (one more 
would follow), Marty bought 
another lot, larger and high- 
er in the canyon, and there 
he built a more sophisticated 
house, a modified Cape Cod. 
My parents were, I think, a 
little lonely up there in Laurel 
Canyon. Their solution was 
to convince their friends to 
move into the neighborhood, 
and soon enough several sets 
obliged, among them Norm 
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A HOUSE WANTS WHAT IT WANTS 
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and Linda Berg, who bought 
a ranch house across the 
street. Their daughters, Bar- 
rie and Wendy, rapidly be- 
came inseparable from me 
and my brothers, establish- 
ing bonds that to this day 
are among the strongest in 
my life. (Barrie and I get to 
claim a kind of kinship as 
well, since our families also 
happen to be related by the 
marriage between her aunt, 
Trudy Berg Frank, and my 
uncle, Peter Frank.) 

The long connection Bar- 
rie and I have remains at the 
core of our recent architec- 
tural experience. I had a pret- 
ty clear idea of how she, Ron 
and their two boys (Jake, 
eight, and Eli, five) live. We 
had renovated their previ- 
ous house together—and our 
friendship survived. Certain- 
ly it also helped that I have 





spent some years writing and 
learning about architecture 
and design. 

I was living in Rome a year 
ago last spring when I re- 
ceived a fax from my friends. 
“Go ahead,” it said. This 
meant, go ahead and deliver 
on the familiar refrain, repeat- 
ed whenever I visited their 





BeLow: “The living 
room was traditional 
in concept and style; 
we drew on its own vo- 
cabulary.” Lerr: Oak 
beams and floors and 
a brick fireplace add 
warmth; new windows 
allow light to stream in. 





house and found fault with 
what I saw: “I see the whole 
thing in my head.” 

Now there’s hubris for you. 
Seeing a house’s problems, 
even imagining an ideal solu- 
tion, is one thing; solving 
them, as I quickly learned, is 
quite another. 

continued on page 70 
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In 1997, Toyota was the first car company 
in the world to mass-produce a hybrid 
vehicle. By combining gasoline and electric 
power, the Prius reduces smog-forming 
emissions; cuts gas consumption in half, 
and, in short, has revolutionized the way 
cars affect our environment. 


Even so, we're not resting on our laurels. 
The Toyota Hybrid System is being further 
refined, to make it cleaner and more 
efficient. And we're continuing to search 
for even greener forms of transportation. 


Our hydrogen-powered fuel cell hybrid 
SUV is now being road-tested. Its only 
emission is pure water. Beyond that, who 
knows. But no matter what alternatives 
are discovered in the future, they won't 
be found overnight. They'll be the result 
of 90% perspiration. And 10% inspiration. 


www.toyota.com/tomorrow 
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A HOUSE WANTS WHAT IT WANTS 








Lert: Thin-strip oak 
floors with contrasting 
bands of walnut unify 
the entrance hall and | 
the dining room. BE- 


continued from page 68 

Where to begin? With the 
house’s history, it seemed 
clear, which was unusually 
strong for L.A. Like most of 














COURTESY RICHARD GEMIGNIANI 


Low: The plans called 
{ 
i 


the city’s canyons, Beverly for reconn eer ae 
Glen was formed by a water- structing a second story. 


way, the Beverly Glen creek. 
A small village of Indians 
lived at its springs, which 
once bubbled just around the 
corner from where Barrie 
and Ron’s place stands today. 
The canyon wasn’t surveyed 
until 1909, when speculative 
lots were cut by a man named 
B. C. Mayo, who originally 
sold each parcel for $19.60. 
In his promotional literature 
Mayo declared, “Songs and 
poems could well be written 
about the trees, the springs, 
the birds, the hills and dales 
of Beverly Glen,” and for 
once a California booster was 
not exaggerating. 

The first wave of Glenites, 
as they soon became known, 
was composed of, almost to a 
person, summer or weekend 
visitors. Among them were 
Grace and Vance Chase, resi- 
dents of Pasadena who in the 
late teens bought a gracious 
parcel, originally three lots in 
all, on one of its quietest lanes. 
Here they put up a small cab- 
in that evolved into the house 
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that Barrie and Ron bought 
from their daughter, Peggy 
Fish, seven decades later. 
Over the years the family’s 
weekend cabin, a single room 
with a lean-to kitchen, grew 
into what became an endear- 
ing hodgepodge of a house. 
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It was clad in cedar shakes 
and redwood siding and had 
handsome wood-frame win- 
dows with divided lights, one 
(in the living room) widen- 
ing into a generous bay. The 
floors were oak, laid in nar- 
row strips. There were several 
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site-sensitive handwrought 
details: two fireplaces, one 
inside and one outside, which 
Mrs. Fish’s mother built her- 
self, from rocks harvested 
from the old Glen creek bed; 
terraces and stairs threading 
up the hill and construct- 
ed from these same mellow 
stones; various walls and ceil- 
ings paneled and molded in 
California redwood. 

None of this entirely con- 
veys, however, the enchant- 
ed, Howards End-like quality 
that emanated from the house. 
I discerned it in the melan- 
choly sparkle that flashed 
across Mrs. Fish’s eyes when 
she gave us a tour of the house 
and its garden in 1996. I saw it 
in the faded black-and-white 
photographs that captured 
the place in its heyday, when 
calla lilies bloomed around 
the ornamental well and cro- 
quet matches were held on 

continued on page 72 
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“The master bedroom, 
which looks out to all 
the greenery, has the 
feeling of a sun-dap- 
pled tree house,” notes 
Frank. “The ceiling 
rises to 14 feet and de- 
liberately imitates the 
residence’s hip roof.” 


continued from page 70 

the front lawn. But mostly 
I felt it: This, inescapably, 
was a place with history, a 
house with soul. 

Over the years, though, 
even the most soulful of 
houses can tarnish, and build- 
ings that grow by accident 
sometimes grow awkwardly 
too. Out front there was a 
porch, long ago closed in to 
make an office; it effectively 
shut out all the light from 
the living room. The once 
attractive redwood paneling 
now darkened the master 
bedroom and den. With only 
two tiny bedrooms, the place 
was too small for my friends’ 
growing family. It was time 
for a change. 

One of Barrie’s smarter 
moves in life was to marry 
Ron, largely because of his 
stellar human qualities, but 
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A HOUSE WANTS WHAT IT WANTS 


not incidentally also because 
he is a contractor who, with 
his partner, Jon Brooks, runs 
Building Blox Development, 
a small company that special- 
izes in thoughtful rehabilita- 
tions of old houses and the 
equally thoughtful construc- 
tion of new ones. Even with 





it: The fireplace stood exact- 
ly where the entrance hall 
and staircase needed to be, 
and one of the key things I’ve 
learned from interviewing 
architects and designers over 
the years is the importance of 
a well-conceived entrance- 


way. On the hundred and 


But mostly I felt it: 
This, inescapably, was a place with 
history, a house with soul. 


all his experience, however, I 
don’t think Ron quite knew 
what he was getting himself 
into when he dispatched that 
fax to Rome. 

For the first, oh, hundred or 
so tries it was our goal to re- 
tain the old living room, with 
its memorable stone fireplace. 
But there was no way around 


first attempt, when Ron said, 
“Fine, we'll pull the fireplace 
down”—and the living room 
with it—the floor plan finally 
began to take shape. 

Here was our first of many 
lessons: You can retain and, as 
needed, regenerate the spirit 
of an old house without nec- 
essarily keeping all of its ac- 





tual old elements, and there- 
fore its mistakes. You cannot 
be afraid to tamper with a 
building just because it’s old. 

The new entrance hall 
gave us access to the dining 
room, which we connected 
to the living room with a 
large framed opening. Since 
the lot, at this point, began 
to slope down toward the 
street, why not embrace the 
topography and step the liv- 
ing room down to follow 
it? By respecting the shape 
of the land, we gained a foot 
of ceiling height, room to 
expose handsome support- 
ing beams and an added 
sense of drama. 

Next we centered the fire- 
place, which in the old incar- 
nation had been inconve- 
niently sited at one end of 
the living room. We settled 
on clusters of long narrow 
windows that would finally 
orient the house to the gar- 
den. On the terrace side of 
the room we rebuilt, almost 
exactly, Mrs. Fish’s bay win- 
dow. The room, at 30 feet, 
was, like its predecessor, prob- 
ably too long and too large, 
but we needed the length to 
accommodate three bedrooms 
and two baths upstairs. As 
Barrie put it, arguing in fa- 
vor of all the space, “It’s what 
the house wants.” 

During planning and con- 
struction we more than once 
came back to this phrase, this 
feeling: It’s what the house 
wants. In addition to a soul, 
we discovered, this house had 
a surprisingly strong will. 

Upstairs, for example, it 
wanted ceilings that were 
raised to the rafters at angles 
that echoed the pitch of the 
house’s larger hip roof. It 
wanted some of the structural — 
beams to remain exposed. 
It wanted old-fashioned win- 
dows, derived from their 1930s 

continued on page 78 
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BULEDT- TN OW ENS 
As cooks, we had never found a convection system 
we liked. So we perfected it and gave it a brain. Our 
dual convection system uses two fans and four 
heating elements to give you infinite control over 
eight different cooking modes. How does it work? 
Just leave it to the easy-to-use control system. We've 
taken convection further. And made it simpler. 


GAS COOKTOPS 
To turn the level of cooking up a few notches, 
we created a dual stacked burner design. With it, 
you have the most control imaginable, using 
the upper burner for maximum heat transfer, 
the lower for simmering. In fact, it’s the 
only cooktop that can achieve True Simmer. If that 
doesn't warm your beurre blanc, nothing will. 


ELECTRIC COOKEOLRS 
Design finesse meets cooking finesse. Our 30" and 
36" Ceramic Glass cooktops give you tremendous 
temperature control, from the highest heat to a 
simmer setting for sauces (one burner even has 
a melt setting). The 36" model has a triple heating 
element, letting you shape the heat to any size 
cooking vessel. Electricity has found its true calling. 


RANGES 
A Wolf range is a study in customization. Do you cook 
several dishes at once? Try our French Top option. 
For perfectly grilled meats, perhaps our charbroiler 
with infrared technology. Or for lumberjack-size 
breakfasts fit for a gourmand, may we recommend the 
griddle? Even our dual burners add meaning to the 
word range, from simmering sauces to searing tuna. 





porate companion and kitchen soul mate of Wolf cooking products. For 
Sub-Zero built-in refrigeration has been the definitive kitchen 


ee to the nth degree. Now, all the ingredients that WiOLe ™ 


stem go:into the perfect cooking instrument. 
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continued from page 72 

siblings in the original part of the house. 
It wanted recessed panel doors with 
period hardware. It wanted baths that 
would be in the spirit of an early-20th- 
century house, thus fitted out with 
white subway tiles, chrome fixtures and 
cobalt glass pulls. It wanted to be clad in 
siding, like the original, and it wanted 
to have a chimney, if not a fireplace— 
which now seemed too heavy—of the 
saved Glen river rocks. 

Barrie, Ron and I delighted in slip- 
ping in a mixture of references to hous- 
es we have loved or Ron has worked on: 
sconces salvaged from a beautiful 1920s 
Beverly Hills Mediterranean-style villa 
unconscionably pulled down during the 
1980s building boom, a bathroom cabi- 
net modeled on one I saw in an apart- 
ment in Genoa, an oak floor that echoed 


Chandeliers + Lamps + Sconces * Candelabra « Decorative Accessories 


M-101 


A 
Shagreen floor lamps we 


with bone inlay. 7 
(Other colors available) me i Seeing a house’s 


Height 701 inches. oe problems, even 
le imagining a solution, 
is one thing; solving 
them, as I learned, 
is quite another. 


the original but was embedded with 
contrasting walnut bands. 

This last detail was a nod to a 1920s 
house in Cheviot Hills that Barrie and I 
have known since we were children. It 
belongs to the aunt and uncle we have 
in common, and we like to think of 
these bands of dark wood as a link to 
our own shared history. Most promi- 
nent in this, without a doubt, is Bar- 
rie’s sister and my great friend Wendy, 
whose house in still another of L.A.’s 
canyons I helped plan; she died in 1988, 
and her spirit, with its profound love of 
beauty, hovered over this collaboration 


MARVIN ; ALEXANDER, 1 AN Os " i ie pate and craftsmen, 


315 East 62nd Street. New York. NY 10021 they were our heroes. Working from 
~Oly ) 


gue a set of final plans drawn by Richard 
Telephone (212) 838-2320 Fax (212) 754-0173 Gemigniani, an architect friend of 
oe Ron’s, the men (and woman) Ron refers 
to as his guys were often equal col- 
continued on page 80 
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continued from page 78 

laborators and did much to rescue 
us from our missteps. The standouts 
were William Knopka (“Bear”), a car- 
penter who realized the ceilings we 
had only imagined; Hugo Duarte and 
brothers Bernardo and Memo Gonza- 
lez, a trio of painters par excellence 
whose tricks (and tubes of caulk) made 
the old and new facades come seam- 
lessly together; Francesca Beale-Ro- 
sano, a decorative painter who tossed 
out all of our 32 samples of yellow paint 
and with a tube of pigment, a sponge 
and a rag glazed and transformed 
the living room and dining room in 
a day and a half; and most notably 
Mike Alexsic (“Old Man Mike”), Ron’s 
weathered, epigram-spouting, multi- 
talented Yugoslavian builder who can 
solve any construction problem known 
to man or house. 

Old Man Mike’s favorite sayings 
echoed daily, sometimes hourly, across 
the site: “Old man, still good,” and “I 
come from poor country, I can do it all,” 
as in fact he can. By the time the project 
was finished—six months of construc- 
tion, during which Barrie, Ron and their 
boys lived on-site, sardined into two 
bedrooms and a kitchen—Ron had ac- 
quired a saying of his own, offered al- 
most as often as that of his star worker: 
“Designed by Michael,” he proudly said 
of the house, “and built by Mike.” 

My own measure of the success of 
the experience came when I first saw 
Barrie sitting in her finished living 
room, alternately reading by her sis- 
ter’s wood lamp and gazing out into the 
garden. I tried very hard not to disrupt 
this rare moment of tranquillity in my 
friend’s busy and too-long-unsettled 
life, but I couldn’t help myself. Point- 
ing across the driveway to the garage, 
I proposed our next project: a guest- 
house for, well, a peregrinating cousin 
and lifelong friend. 

Perhaps in the style of a small 
New York loft or, better, a Roman attic 
apartment, with rough timbered beams, 

OAK LEAF CONSERVATORIES LTD.. YORK, ENGLAND thick plaster walls and a terra-cotta 
AMERICAN OFFICE floor. Barrie’s words and mine collided 

Tel: 1-800-360-6283 midair. “Are you out of your mind?” 

876 DAVIS DRIVE, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 30327 * Fax: 404-250-6283 she said. “But it’s what the garage 


ALSO AVAILABLE THROUGH ARCHITECTS AND DESIGNERS wants,” I told her. “I see the whole thing 
Please send $10 for a copy of our full colour brochure c ” 
“Lie in my head.” 0) 
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By Christopher Finch 


HEN ARTIST JERE- 
miah Goodman 
paints the likeness 

of a room, it’s easy to imagine 

its celebrity owner—Sir John 

Gielgud, Greta Garbo, Diana 

Vreeland—moving th: ough 

it, pausing to adjust a bibelot 

on a side table or to pick up a 

script tossed on a sofa. 

“A portrait of a room,” says 
Jeremiah (professionally he 
has always used the single 
name), “should express the 
personality of the person who 
lives there—whose character 
has shaped it.” 


Jeremiah’s paintings of in- 
teriors belong to a genre that 
had its heyday before the ad- 
vent of photography. It re- 
mains valid today, however, 
when practiced by an artist 
who has the skill to imbue his 
subject matter with an inner 
vitality the camera cannot ex- 
press. Jeremiah can evoke a 
brocade-upholstered chair or 
a Baroque mirror with a few 
calligraphic brushstrokes that 
both describe and animate. 
He conjures up space by com- 
bining a deceptively casual 
perspective (his choice of 
viewpoint is impeccable, his 
drawing always accurate) with 


plays of light and shadow that 
delineate form while creating 
atmosphere. Most important, 

he paints what he knows. 
“Until the 1960s,” he says, 
“all of the paintings were 
made on the spot, in the room 
that was being portrayed. I still 
work that way when I can, as I 
did with the paintings I made 
recently of Elsa Peretti’s apart- 
ment in Spain. In some cases, 
though, it’s not possible to set 
up a worktable for the length 
of time that would be neces- 
sary, so in recent years I’ve 
sometimes worked from pho- 
tographs, notes and sketches.” 
continued on page 86 
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JEREMIAH’S RENDERINGS OF GREAT ROOMS 


DIANA 
VREELAND 


Artist Jeremiah’s 2000 
portrait of design doy- 
enne Diana Vreeland’s 
1950s “garden in hell” 
New York apartment 
(see Architectural Di- 
gest, September/Oc- 
tober 1975). “I was cer- 
tainly not thinking of 
heaven when I painted 
this one,” he says. 
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200 years ago, you could have walked into 
an English woodworking shop and ordered the 
dining table of your choice. 














At Mill House of Woodbury, you still can. 





Select a hand-made dining or conference table, meticulously crafted for us 
by an English workshop that uses traditional 18th-century methods to create tables 
of superlative quality. Choose from a variety of styles and sizes in walnut, cherry, 
yew or mahogany — many of them in stock. At Mill House we'd be happy to sell 
you an antique table. But you may find one of these custom-made tables to be 
a much more practical idea. 
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AND GARDENS OF WOODBURY 
1964 THIRTY-EIGHT YEARS OF CHOICE __ 2002 


1068 Main Street North, Woodbury, CT 06798 Telephone (203) 263-3446 www.millhouseantiques-ct.com 


You'll find us about four miles north of the center of town on Route 6. We're closed 
Tuesday but open every other day of the week, including Saturday and Sunday. 
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Jeremiah’s paintings of interiors belong to a genre that 


had its heyday before the advent of photography. 


MARIO BUATTA 


Ricut: “I must have 
visited this room 1,000 
times before painting 
it,” Jeremiah says of 
his 1980 rendering of 
a New York bedroom 
designed by Mario 
Buatta. “It was done 
from mental notes.” 


1s Viet 





RONALD AND 
NANCY REAGAN 


BrLow: “I did this por- 
trait of the Reagans’ 
Bel-Air sitting room 
on the spot in 1992. 
The room was filled 
with gifts—everything 
from Chinese art to 
engraved ashtrays 
from ambassadors.” 
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continued from page 82 

A youthful 79-year-old, Jer- 
emiah was born in Niagara 
Falls, New York, one of five 
children. “I was very lucky,” 
he says, “because my parents 
made sacrifices to allow me 
to study at Lafayette High 
School in Buffalo, which, at 
the height of the Depression, 
had no fewer than five art 
teachers, all first-class. One 
of them asked me what my 
ambitions were. I said that I 
wanted to be a Hollywood set 
designer, and after that I was 
permitted to carry out all my 
art projects with that in mind. 
If the assignment had to do 
with Scotland, I would design 
stage sets for Macbeth. ‘That's 
how I began to acquire the 
skills to paint interiors.” 





Moving to New York City, 
he studied at the Franklin 
School of Professional Art, 
taking additional lessons at 
Parsons, and soon came to 
the attention of Joseph B. 
Platt, a leading decorator of 
the period who had created 
sets for Broadway and who 
came to national prominence 
with the interiors he de- 
signed for films such as Gone 
With the Wind. Platt helped 
Jeremiah launch his career, 
but, rather than becoming a 
Hollywood set designer, the 
young man decided to remain 
in New York, achieving suc- 
cess as an advertising and ed- 
itorial illustrator. 

From 1952 on, Jeremiah’s 
characteristically unstudied 

continued on page 88 
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just a few Schonbek chandeliers 
with hangings of rare rock crystal. 
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of this ancient quartz, we'd 
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continued from page 86 
yet stylish renderings of every- 
thing from fashion accessories 
to furniture became a familiar 
feature of Lord & ‘Taylor’s 
print advertisements. (“Some- 
times,” he says, “I would do 
as many as five pages a day— 
s, handbags, scent bot- 
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tles!”) He also contributed to 
magazines like Harper's Ba- 
zaar and Vogue, and for 15 
years he did monthly covers 
tor Interior Design. Vhis, in 
turn, garnered commissions 
from top decorators such as 
Eleanor LeMaire and Dor- 
othy Draper, from industri- 








al designers like Raymond 
Loewy and from leading 
architects, including Philip 
Johnson, I. M. Pei and even 
Buckminster Fuller, the in- 
ventor of the geodesic dome. 

“IT was asked by Fuller’s 
office to do some render- 
ings of a project for a world’s 


CHARLES DE 
BEISTEGUI 


The dining room of 
decorator Charles de 
Beistegui’s Paris resi- 
dence, painted in the 
1960s. “Not having 
visited this particular 
house,” says the art- 
ist, “I did the portrait 
from photographs.” 


fair,” Jeremiah explains. “Un- 
fortunately, some of the ma- 
terial I should have received 
failed to arrive, so I impro- 
vised something I thought 
would look like Fuller’s work. 
When he saw the drawings, 
he said, ‘ve never seen any- 
thing quite so wrong that 
looks quite so right.’” 

Alongside this commercial 
activity, Jeremiah was mak- 
ing more personal portraits 
of interiors—paintings that 
depicted the homes of friends 
and acquaintances. Given his 
background, it is not surpris- 
ing that these have included 
some of the greats of the de- 
sign world, such as Billy Bald- 
win, David Hicks and Elsa 
Peretti. Others, from Garbo 
to Mary Martin and Her- 
mione Gingold, have a show 
business pedigree. 

“John Gielgud encouraged 
me to do these room por- 
traits,” says Jeremiah. “I met 
him in 1948. Before then I 
had painted interiors for my 
own pleasure, but he invit- 
ed me to England, where I 
went in 1949, and he be- 
gan to introduce me to his 
friends. It was still very 
Brideshead Revisited in those 
days. I found myself travel- 
ing in the company of people 
like Ivor Novello, a great star 
at the time who went no- 
where without an entourage. 
I was invited to stay at glo- 
rious country houses, and, 
being young and brash and 

continued on page 90 
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continued from page 88 
American, and not knowing 
the rules, I probably over- 
stayed my welcome at most 
of them. But I had a marvel- 
ous time, and I met wonder- 
ful people who were incredi- 
bly kind and generous. Billy 
Henderson, for example— 
who'd been aide-de-camp to 
Lord Wavell, the viceroy of 
India—simply loaned me his 
house in the south of France 
with all his servants.” 

Back in New York, in the 
upper reaches of the fashion 
and decorating worlds, Jere- 
miah continued to encounter 
the kind of innovative individ- 
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PERSONALIZED PORTRAITS 


GRETA GARBO 


“Each person I came 
in contact with in do- 
ing these portraits was 
just fabulous—not one 
disappointed.” RIGHT: 
Jeremiah painted Gre- 
ta Garbo’s New York 
residence in 1990 from 
earlier sketches. 


BILLY BALDWIN 


BeLow: A Billy Bald- 
win-designed bedroom 
in New York, painted 
on-site in 1976. “The 
moment people find 
out I paint interiors, 
they become intrigued 
and invite me to do 
their houses.” 





uals who set styles in a variety 
of arenas, and he continued to 
make portraits of their homes. 

“You meet people in many 
different ways,” he says. “T il- 
lustrated a book for Dorothy 
Rodgers, My Favorite Things, 
which was a best-seller. She 
and Richard became friends 
of mine, and I had the oppor- 
tunity to make paintings of 


PALLADIAN 
BRIDGE 


Lert: “On a visit to 
England in 1949, I sat 
down to paint this Pal- 
ladian bridge at Stour- 
head in Wiltshire,” 
says Jeremiah. “At the 
time, I was thinking 
about becoming a 
landscape painter.” 








their apartment at the Pierre.” 
Although Jeremiah some- 
times works on canvas, in oil 
or acrylic, the great majority 
of the room portraits are 
done on illustration board 
in a combination of transpar- 
ent watercolor and opaque 
gouache, a medium of which 
he has masterly command. 
His earliest interiors are more 
literal and less atmospheric 
than later examples, but they 
already display a mature sense 
of graphic economy, each 
swag and chandelier set down 

with the minimum of fuss. 
The influence of John Sing- 
er Sargent’s bravura water- 
color technique was present 
in Jeremiah’s work from the 
continued on page 94 
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GREAT BRITAIN O.C.C. Building D, 105 Eade Road, London N4 1TJ, England Tel: 020 8800 4406 Fax: 020 8802 4149 ATLANTA Permanent Showroom 6-G-12 


Call Toll Free For More Information 1-888-SAMAD-YES 


ALABAMA DALLAS, TX INDIANAPOLIS, IN SANTA FE, NM 
Issis & Sons, Inc. Truett Fine Carpets & Rugs 214 748 7550 Joseph's Imports 317 255 4230 Packards West 505 986 6089 
Pelham 205 663 2310 
Birmingham 205 981 2311 * DENVER, CO MINNEAPOLIS, MN SCOTTSDALE, AZ 
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After 150 Years 


Of Wind, Rain 
And Sun, 





’ 
Theyre 
Finally Ready. 

Barnwood weathered over 
decades, random-width planks 
and flooring, and hand-hewn 
beams with signatures all their 
own — today they're historical 
treasures that give you a rare 
opportunity to create interior 
and exterior designs with a 
unique sense of warmth. 

To find out more about a part 
of our heritage that’s been around 
for 150 years, but won't be around 
forever, call (570) 465-3832 or 
fax (570) 465-3835. 

Visit our website at 
www.conklinsbarnwood.com 
or e-mail us at conklins@epix.net. 
Brochure $5, credited on first order 


Conklin’s 


Authentic Antique Barnwood 
& Hand Hewn Beams 


R.D. #1, Box 70 
Susquehanna, PA 
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Thomas Gibson Wants to Read You a Story... 


The Dharma and Greg star reads “In The Country” by Guy de 
Maupassant on Selected Shorts: A Celebration of the Short Story. 
Tune in to the popular series every week to hear fine actors 
read short fiction by exciting new writers and acclaimed mas- 
ters, sponsored by Architectural Digest. 


February 2-8: James Cromwell 
reads a story by Bill Roorbach. 


ARCHITECTURAL DI 


February 9-15: Joseph Wiseman 
and Don Stephenson read 
stories by Isaac Babel and Shirley 
Jackson. 


February 16-22: Thomas Gibson, 
Joanna Gleason and Leonard 
Nimoy read stories by Guy de 
Maupassant, Abigail Thomas and 
Samrat Upadhyay. 


February 23-March 1: Viola Davis 
and Mia Dillon read stories by 
Alice Walker and Mary Robison. 


See] 7-7 PEP --sepecares 
VIOLA DAVIS READS A STORY BY ALICE WALKER. 


waa) e)alelanas elelers 
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The series is recorded live at 
Symphony Space in New York 
City and produced for radio by 
Symphony Space and WNYC 


New York. Call your public radio (a 
station for broadcast details. (BsaileroitsloRsS ale) atss 
l acelebration of thé short story J 





Selected Shorts listeners’ favorite —— 
readings are available on audiocassette. Visit www.symphonyspace.org 
for more information, or call (212) 864-1414, ext. 206, to request a 


free cassette catalog. 


Lots of Yachts to Watch 


The 2001 Rolex Yachtsman and Yachtswoman of the Year Awards 
will be presented at the New York Yacht Club on February 15, 2002. 
The annual awards, established in 1961 by US SAILING and spon- 
sored by Rolex Watch, U.S.A. since 1980, recognize outstanding on- 
the-water achievement in the previous calendar year. 


Nominations are submitted by the membership of US SAILING, and 
a panel of noted sailing journalists determines the winners from 
among the short list of nominees. Past winners have included sailing 
legends Dennis Conner and JJ Isler. For more informa- W 
tion about Rolex yachting events and sponsorships, 

ROLEX 


visit www.rolex.com. 
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Rediscover the allure of custom couture with Vintage Vogue, sewing patterns 
and instructions for timeless designs from the ’30s, ‘40s and ‘50s. These 
and other fashions from Vogue Patterns are available at fine fabric stores. 


www.voguepaiterns.com 
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CARLETON VARNEY BY THE YARD 
TO THE TRADE 


SARASOTA, FLORIDA 
TELEPHONE 941 -953- 6986 FACSIMILE 941 -957- 0306 
NEW YORK CITY, ELLEN FORD LTD 
TELEPHONE 212 -759- 4420 FACSIMILE 212 -759- 0732 
PHILADELPHIA, JW SHOWROOM, INC 
TELEPHONE 215 -561- 2270 FACSIMILE 215 -561- 2273 


DESIGN: TOBACCO LEAF PLATE #1, #2, #3 





www.rockymount {ware.com 
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SINKS & FAUCETS 888) 788.2013 


HANDCRAFTED BRONZE ARCHITECTURAL HARDWARE 


TO THE TRADE 
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ART NOTEBOOK 


PERSONALIZED PORTRAITS 


continued from page 90 

first, but by the 1960s it had evolved 
into something more personal as he 
learned to articulate complex chiar- 
oscuro with rapid brushwork. Another 
acknowledged influence has been Japa- 
nese brush painting. This is most evi- 
dent in Jeremiah’s striking grisaille 
studies—orchestrations of black, white 
and gray that hark back to the days 
when he was creating black-and-white 
images for newspaper ads. 

In recent years—as in a painting of 
Elsa Peretti’s drawing room, dated 2000 
—the sense of atmosphere and con- 
trolled improvisation is more fully de- 
veloped than ever. The technique is so 
fluid and assured that details of the im- 
agery could be taken as examples of Zen 
calligraphy. Although the tonal range is 
darker, the overall freedom of expres- 
sion might be compared to the im- 
promptu splendor of J. M. W. Turner’s 
famous interiors of Petworth House. 

Jeremiah’s interior portraits are won- 
derfully loose and evocative of period, 
yet at the same time they are so full 
of particularized information—from 
the texture of fabrics to the meticulous 
rendering of paintings hanging on the 





“If the assignment had 
to do with Scotland, 
I would design sets for 
Macbeth. That’s how 
I acquired the skills to 


paint interiors.” 


walls—that they form a unique record 
of the work of many of the classic deco- 
rators of the past half century. These 
decorators, in turn, have always under- 
stood that they were dealing with an 
artist of singular talents. When Jere- 
miah met the legendary Billy Baldwin 
for the first time, in connection with 
an assignment for Harper’s Bazaar, he 
found that his reputation had preceded 
him. Baldwin, notoriously a perfection- 
ist, simply handed over a sheaf of notes 
and said, “Go ahead, dear boy—I know 
it will be beautiful.” O 
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1-800-944-3833 
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Special Advertising Section 





OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 





Award-winning designer Stacey Lapuk, ASID, CID, has been 
named “One of America’s Ten Designers to Watch.” Design excel- 
lence, originality, appropriateness and aspects of Feng Shui are 
hallmarks of her designs. Grounded with a background in Fine Art, 
Lapuk says, “All the elements of art and design can be called upon 
to create wonderful interiors, actually a functional sculpture, or a 
three-dimensional painting.” Lapuk has garnered local, national 
and international attention through publications, television and 
radic, and as a requested speaker. 


Stacey Lapuk Interior Design Inc. 
437 Wellesley Avenue ¢ Mill Valley, CA 94941 
415-383-9223 © 877-725-2900 


E-mail: lapuk@pacbell.net © www.staceylapukinteriors.com 








“Crisp, clean and innovative are a few words to describe the envi- 
ronments created by Schneider & Associates, based on California’s 
Monterey Peninsula. The firm executes every aspect of every pro- 
ject with the utmost attention to detail. A subtle sense of ecclecti- 
cism is brought to every environment whether the style is Pacific 
Rim, traditional, contemporary or transitional. The firm has 
received numerous national awards and has often been a contribu- 
tor to respected books on design.” 


Schneider & Associates 
P.O. Box 1457 ¢ Pebble Beach, CA 93953 
831-649-8221 © Fax 831-649-2366 


wwwiljschneiderdesign.com 








Alison Whittaker Design is an award-winning 
design firm that specializes in fine residential design. Alison Whittaker 
works closely with clients to bring their vision to reality through careful 
attention to detail, creating exciting, innovative interiors. She has been 
published nationally and has received numerous ASID Design awards for 
her work in many categories. Her clients can testify — the Alison 
Whittaker Design firm takes a project from concept to completion with 
passion and commitment to excellence. 


Alison Whittaker Design 
P.O. Box 320366 © Los Gatos, CA 95032 
408-395-5388 © www.alisonwhittakerdesign.com 








Bethe Cohen, together with her firm, Bethe Cohen Design 
Associates, has been dedicated to the art of interior design since 
1984. A gifted artist and experienced design professional, Bethe 
holds a Master’s degree in Fine Arts with a specialty in color and 
design. She is a member of ASID and a certified interior designer. 
Bethe translates her distinctive, creative flair into innovative and 
functional design solutions for both residential and commercial 
projects that reflect each client’s individual needs and tastes. 


Bethe Cohen Design Associates 
150 E. Campbell Avenue #102 ¢ Campbell, CA 95008 
408-379-4051 © Bethe@BetheCohen.com 





Visit www.2DesignResources.com 
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| OUTSTANDING 


This California de- 
signer creates homes 
where client needs and 
the spirit of her Italian 
heritage come together. 
For 23 years, she has 
offered expertise in var- 
ied styles and she sur- 
rounds her clients with 
the things they love. 
She works from blue- 
print stage with con- 
tractors and architects 
through to completion 
on residences, commer- 
cial offices, restaurants 
and vacation homes in 
San Francisco and Lake 
Tahoe areas. Published 








nationally and Ist 
place winner of 
National — Professional 


Design Award for large 
residential bathrooms, 
she is Professional 


Director at Large of the ASID California North Chapter. 





Interiors by Dianne 
Dianne Hynes 
37 E Alamo Square Dr. ¢ Alamo, CA 94507 
925-838-0465 © Fax 925-838-5809 


dianne@interiorsbydianne.com 












Special Advertising Section 


OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA & NEVADA 
















With over 25 years experience, Linda Nichole and Associates pro- 
vides complete design service from consultation and space plan- 
ning to completing the look of your home or office with the fin- 
ishing touches of beautiful accessories and personality. We special- 
ize in custom original art work, breathtaking floral displays and 
such special details as hand-adorned pottery and individualized pic- 
ture framing. A home or office should never look like a furniture 
store, but should instead reflect the owner's taste. 


Linda Nichole & Associates 
5301 Longley Land Suite C73 ¢ Reno, NV 89511 
775-829-7455 © Fax 775-826-0997 
E-mail: givernynv@aol.com 
http://hometown.aol.com/givernynv/Art-Design.html 
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With intense flair for design, Patrick Tremblay, Principal of Your 
Man Friday Interiors, sets a standard for achieving what his client’s 
dream for in their homes. Style and simplicity dictate his success 
for many fashions of the world of design. Adding a unique signa- 
ture on every style or tradition, Your Man Friday has a collection 
of the finest home furnishings, products, and services. With real 
style for real living ... Get it done by Friday. 


Your Man Friday Interiors 
131 California Avenue ¢ Reno, NV 89509 
775-348-7058 @ Fax 775-348-7488 


pstremblayasymf@cs.com ® www.ymfriday.com 
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Visit www.garzac.com 
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Jurow Design Associates helps you achieve balance, spirit and 
harmony designed uniquely for your style of life. From concept to 
completion, Jurow Design Associates offers viable options and 
solutions with respect for budget and standards of distinction. 
Design specialists in New York and the San Francisco Bay area 
for over 27 years, Ms. Jurow maintains, “I don’t sell; | educate. 
Creating a beautiful environment is an essential component of 
living well.” 









Jurow Design Associates 
3959 South Peardale Drive ¢ Lafayette, CA 94549 
925-284-1284 © Fax 925-283-6360 
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The Art of Dreams 


The nation’s largest z 10 
prints by Chagall, Picasso, N 





460 N Rodeo Drive Universal CityWalk Fashion Island 366 Geary Street Volley Fair Lahaina Market Place 433 & 709 Royal St  OakBrook Center Soho» : 
Beverly Hills, CA Universal City, CA Newport Beach, CA San Francisco, CA. : Santa.Clara, CA Lahaina, Maui New Orleans, LA Ook Brook, IL - New York, NY war ae 
(310) 777-0365 (818) 508-7867 = (949) 759-0134 = (415) 956-0345 (408) 985-8885 (800) 669-4295 (800) 675-3932 (630) 954-3033 (212) 995-8865, e es 





_WWW.MARTINLAWRENCE.COM 

















| oer NOT LOCATE D ON THE MOUNTAIN. 


On the rarest of occasions they are located on 270 feet of the most iaylic. 
sandy shoreline that Lake Tahoe has to offer. Refined beachfront homes » 
at prices this appealing are sido seen at Tahoe. i 





TONOPALO 


Tonopalo is poised to become the most sought-after resort real estate in 
North America. Given the unbeatable beachfront location, we anticipate 
unprecedented demand for these new homes. 


Call now and register to ensure you're among the first to receive all the : 
details and an exclusive priority preview or visit our Real Estate Discovery Uncompromised 
(Ora) (= 1m laM(olaver=MVSION (nallManrelt<-lac:3s)) Beachfront Luxury 





-866.223.4996 www.tonopalo.com 








We are proud to have over 47.200 satisfied customers worldwide 
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Bijar rugs are woven inside homes in 
the town of Bijar and its surrounding 
villages located in the province of 
Kurdistan in northwest of Iran. This 
antique design of large connected 
multiple hexagon-shape medallions on 
a plain background is a favorite of Bijar 
weavers. Even the color combinations 
derived from natural dyes used in this 
exquisite piece are all favorites of Bijar 
weavers. The salmon-color medallions 
against a dark navy background give 
this rug a very dramatic and bold effect. 
The small motifs woven inside the 
medallions known as herati or mahi (fish 
in Persian) are also the signature motif 
of Bijar rugs. 


#13511 Antique Persian Byar , 710" X 22'0" 


®@ Direct importer of handmade rugs from all over the world ®@ Expert restoration & Cleaning 
@ The ultimate source for the most successful designers ® Specializing in oversize, new and antique rugs 
®@ Buy, sell and trade new or used handmade rugs @ The most comprehensive website 
Over 5000 rugs in stock 
323 University Ave., Palo Alto, CA 94301 info@medallionrug.com 


TEL: 650-329-9020 / 1-800-300-7847 www. medallionrug.com 
































































































































INTERNATIONAL FURNISHINGS 


Montecito Carmel Valley 
805-565-2999 831-659-1360 


Santa Barbara 


San Francisco 805-568-0803 


415-355-0987 


Santa Barbara _— Corporate Office 
Beverly Hills 1117 State Street 805-966-2590 
310-859-3844 805-966-0989 = Fax 805-966-2435 


| 1136 Morena Btvp, SAN Dieco, CA 92110 » 619-275-1182 
_ 702 CENTER Drive, SAN Marcos, CA 92069 ’ 760-747-1131 


| English, John Draper American, 1/4 chiming Astronomical dial English, 1/4-chiming Austrian precision 
| of Maldon, tortoise g-tube by Waltham of jeweler’s regulator g-tube, mahogany and tall case regulator in 
| chinoiserie tall case Massachusetts, in in flame mahogany. satinwvood marquetry. hand carved walnut Yohung 
with unusual rocking mahogany case. c.1865 102°h c.1890 ; 105" h case. This unique 
ship animation. €.1905 100° h 


¢.1720 96"h ee ee a ae year on a winding. | 
— —F : = S c.1880 91° h 
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One of the Finest 
Selections of Quality | 
Antique Clocks in 
the Country 
| 486 FIRST STREET 


SOLVANG, CA 
OPEN 7 DAYS 10-6 


805- 688- 6222 















































If you want the world’s finest bed, you have two choices, England, Scottsdale. 


A perfect night’ sleep on the world’s finest bed is made of a number of things: More wire than any other bed with almost two miles of vanadiumtreated premiere 
/\, grade wire, Up to 3,200 individual cols wrapped in calico cotton, onejont nesting of these coils to eliminate gaps, Nearly 50 pounds of all-natural fiber 
a. the purest Asian cashmere, soft New-Zealand lambswool a rich cotton felt from the American deep South, Beautiful Belgium woven damask 






































coverigs in nnetenth-century Gothic designs Handl-tufting by second d i generation craftsmen, Hand side-stitching, an age old craft that eliminates the use of 








metal border strips and rods, And not one iota of foam, I’s England’s Vi-Spring matress, 





The best sleep possible this side of a cloud and the oc 








Exclusively in the United States at Bedroom Byes, 15507 N, Scottsdale Rd, Ste, 110, Scottsdale, AZ 85254, Scottsdale Road across from Robb & Stucky. (8.94 


Nationwide in-home delivery available, 


Pree 






VI-SPRING 
Plymouth, England 






































new image 
new environment 
new material 


new palette 


new kitchen 





Cooper-Pacific Kitchens 


at Pacific Design Center - 8687 Melrose Avenue - Suite G299 & G273 - Los Angeles, CA 90069 


800.743.6284 - www.cooperpacific.com » www.valcucine.it 
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Perce Faline Br “henet C1840 rien Anditons C1750 
One-of- a- kind 17th, 18th, 19th, and 20th Century French, 
American and British accessories provide the ultimate 
embellishment to your fireplace. 


OKELL’S FIREPLACE 


San Francisco 


Visit our virtual gallery at www.okells.com or call 415.626.1110 
Open Monday-Saturday * Member A.S.1.D. * Courtesy to The Trade 
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a number of beautiful reasons 





STREET JEWELERS 


981 


2319 Wilshire Boulevard Santa Monica California 90403 
www, 23rdstreetjewelers.com 310.828.0833 888.828.0833 


















1) A Very Fine French Louis XV Style Gildwood 
Carved "Vernis Martin” Style Baby Grand Piano 
by PLEYEL. Circa: Paris, 1900. L: 69" 


4) Fine Palatial French Louis XV Style Early 19th 
Century Coromandel Chinnoiserie Lacquer and 
Finely Chased Gilt-Bronze Mounted Two Drawer 
Serpentine Commode with Marble Top. 
Circa:1820 H: 34" W: 60" D: 26" 





| 8) A Fine Pair of French 19th Century Louis XVI 
Style Ormolu Mounted & Tulipwood Parquetry 
| Commodes, After J.H Riesener. W: 68" 








2) “The Triumph of 
acchus”, Oil on 
anvas. Signed (I/r) 
ulius Kronberg 
(1850-1921). 
Canvas H:79 5/8” 
W:51 1/2” 

Frame H:98” W:71 1/4” 





14) Very Fine Italian 
19th Century Carrara 

Marble Group of Mother 
Feeding Grapes to Child 


Century Louis XV Style 
"Versailles" Veined Burgundy 
& White Marble & Ormolu 
Mounted Fireplace Mantel 
with Caryatids. 

H: 48 " W: 74” D: 18" 

Circa: 1870. H: 42" 





0) 


2) Important French Louis XV Style 19th Century Five Piece 
Gildwood Carved and Silk Aubusson Tapestry Five Piece Salon 
Suite, Comprising of a Settee and Four Armchairs. Circa: 1820 





5) Very Fine English Floral, Butterflies & 
Hummingbirds Marquetry, Burr-Walnut & — Gijt-Bronze and Baccarat Crystal 
Ormolu Mounted Circular Centre Table, 
Circa: LONDON, 1820. H: 29" D: 53" 





9) 19th Century Louis XVI Style Finely 
Chased Gilt-Bronze Mounted Mahogany 
Center Table with Marble Top, After 
J.H.Riesener. H:31 1/2” W:45” D:25 1/4” Cloisonné Enamel and Onyx Urns, 


by Penna Carlo Moutaro. 







3) Fine French Louis XV Style “Erard" Tullipwood 
Marquetry and Ormolu Mounted Art-Case Grand 
Piano, by Francois Linke. Circa: 1910. L: 85" W:58 " 









7) Palatial Pair of French 19th Century 
Louis XV style Ormolu-Mounted Rouge 
Marble Urns with Covers, Circa: 1870. H: 25" 


6) Important French 19th Century 


33 Light Figural Chandelier, After 
a Model by Caffieri, with Cherubs 
& Winged Griffins. 

Circa: 1880. H: 87" W: 50" 








11) Fine 19th Century Italian Carrara 
Marble Group of Two Children Playing 
Cymbals Around a Sheep Raised on a 
Swiveling Tri-Color Marble Pedestal, 
Signed: A. Gori 

H: 36" 0.H: 84" 


10) Extraordinary Pair of Large 
French 19th Century Ormolu, 


Designed by Eugene Cornu, Attr. to 


16) Fine Pair of French 19th Century Louis XVI 
Style Giltwood Carved Marquises Wide Arm 
Chairs. Circa: 1880. H: 39" W: 37" D: 26" 


OPEN MONDAY THRU FRIDAY 


: > " 
15) An extraordinary 19th Century Louis XV Style 9:30AM - 4:30PM 


Gilt-Bronze Mounted and Marquetry Commode 
by Guillaume Grohé, circa:1870. 
H:48” W:61 3/4” D:23 1/4” 


SATURDAY: BY APPOINTMENT 
*“NEW SHIPMENT“* 





JAN’S & CO., FRENCH ANTIQUES, INC. 


The largest selection of Fine French and Continental 18th, 19th and early 20th Century “Belle Epoque” furniture, 
chandeliers, paintings, porcelain, marble sculpture, pianos and objets d’art on the West Coast. 


1922-38 WEST ADAMS BOULEVARD ¢ LOS ANGELES, CA 90018 * TEL (323) 735-6392 * FAX (323) 735-6240 * info@jansantiques.com 
















































































WEVE TURNED A 
GREAT PLACE TO VISIT 
INTO A MAGNIFICENT 
PLACE TO LIVE. 


Gourmet dining at the Stirling Club. 


ot rented foe ‘ae 5h. b> & % 


——s ~ 


| 
Turnberry, the people who wrote the book on orivae cl 
lifestyles, has written a grand new chapter for your favor 


get-away place. With the addition of our two luxuric} 


condominium enclaves below, we pridefully invite you to tu} 


your love affair with Las Vegas into a lasting relationship. / 


j 
1 


Fumnbe berry Place 


Turnberry Place is the créme de la créme of high rise condominit} 
living — the greatest stories ever sold in a city dedicated |) 
opulence. Enjoy the priceless privacy and security of living behil 
stately gates, the splendor of a lavish, spacious, elegani} 
appointed, high-in-the-sky residence, and an ultimate social | 
Ownership affords you elite membership status in the exclusis 
on-premises Stirling Club, a marvelous extravagance that will rij 
the great private clubs of the world. Luxurious 2, 3, 4 bedrod! 


& penthouse condominiums priced from $550,000. 


Madison Towers is for people who desire a sumptuous lifestyi} 
the privacy, the security, the elegance, and the elite club life-i} 

more moderately expansive seridlence. Sky-high homes, w 
Italian cabinetry, granite countertops, marble master bali) 
Lighted tennis courts, a supersize swimming pool, and a fitn 

center. And as a Madison Tower purchaser, you qualify | 
preferred membership in The Stirling Club at Turnberry Pla 
as well as a chauffeur to take you there. 1, 2, & 3 bedrow 


condominiums pre-construction priced from $350, 000. 


Enjoy Nevada's favorable tax climate for primary residents. 
FOR MORE INFORMATION, PLEASE CALL 1-800-836-7079. 


© This offering is made only by the prospectus for the condominium and no statement should be relied upon if not made in the prospectus. This is not an offer to sell, or solicitation of offers to buy, the condominium Snz Ider "i 
eotoniy’ units in states where such offer of solicitation cannot be made. Prices, plans, architectural rendering and specifications are subject to change without notice. Models used in this ad do not reflect any racial preference. hs 
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More than | 


just clean | 
clothes | 
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CREEL ARNE Tor 






Miele brings you a complete laundry care system that not only cleans, but also protects fabrics, 
extending the life of your clothes. The unique washing technology leads the industry in quality 
results with less water consumption and greater energy conservation. The space saving design allows for flexibility in 


installation and location, while maintaining optimal capacity. 





Quality, value and a 102-year tradition of “Forever Better” bring you German craftsmanship, designed for America. 


For more information, call 1-800-843-7231 or visit miele.com 


nything else is a compromise 
anything el p 


Money Isn't All You're Savir 





Experience the full line of Miele appliances in one of our showrooms: aes 2 = E : 
Boca Raton, FL Dallas, TX Beverly Hills, CA San Francisco, CA Portland, OR 


} Princeton, NJ Wellesley, MA Northbrook, IL 
609-419-9898 781-431-2225 847-714-9433 561-995-8030 214-752-9000 310-855-9470 415-431-8682 503-493-8147 
NONI. i 
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Leech ED lie 


Youve worked hard to make your home — we don't make our products like everyone | automated assembly line. They re hand- 


reflect your unique sense of style and — else. We make them one at atime, to your crafted of solid wood and feature 


taste. Shouldn't the windows and doors __ exact specifications. In virtually any size, any _ beautiful hardware in an array of attractive 


you choose complement the look? shape or any style. Plus Marvin windows finishes. Let's face it, it's your home. 


We think so. Which is why at Marvin, and doors aren't slapped together onan Get Marvin. And get what you want. 


Florua tree b roc hurem calli tas OO-A14enooer MARVIN Clie Ga pada: 1 BOOLo ese otem tamer cee 


Windows and Doors 


Made for you: 1100202A 





ESTATES FOR SALE 





EDITORS SELECT PROPERTIES AROUND THE WORLD 
LONDON, NEWPORT, ST: CROIX, DALLAS, SCOTLAND... 


LUCINDA DOWELL/COURTESY NED WARD REALTORS 
a Ja. 


NEW JERSEY 


e Michael Graves's 
Keystone House 


house designed by Michael 

Graves, completed in 1982, 
reconciled classical architecture 
with his own modern sensibilities. 
The Keystone House (AD, May 
1987), on a hillside in Warren, 
New Jersey, synthesizes influ- 
ences ranging from the villas of 
Italy and Egyptian temples to 
the work of Frank Lloyd Wright 
and Sir Edwin Lutyens. The 
front entrance resembles a “gate 
pulled forward and parted, as if 
the keystone were removed,” 
said Graves. A variation on the 
keystone motif is used at the 
house’s second entrance. Inside, 


| a split staircase connects the 


structure’s three levels. The 


ST. SIMONS ISLAND 
' 5. in 1942, a brick planta- 


tion house sits on five acres 
| along the Black Banks River on 
St. Simons Island, Georgia. De- 


| signed by architects Abreu & 


| Robeson and recently renovated, 

| the 5,192-square-foot residence 

| has four bedrooms, three fire- 
places, porches, detailed moldings 

| and hand-painted murals. The 

_ landscaped grounds have a guest 

| cottage and a pool. $6.4 million. 
For information, call our Hot 





NORMAN MCGRATH 


focal point of the main level, 
which contains the public rooms 
and the kitchen, is the living 
room (above). A rojo alicante 
marble fireplace serves as a base 
for the mural Archaic Landscape, 


RICHARD JOHNSON/COURTESY SOTHEBY'S INTERNATIONAL REALTY 


painted by Graves. Symmetrical 
clerestories and torchéres bal- 
ance the room. The second floor 
contains three bedrooms and 
the master suite. A patio off the 
kitchen, den and conservatory 


offers views of the Watchung 
Mountains. $1.65 million, in- 
cluding Graves-designed furni- 
ture and artwork. 

For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, x0317. 


continued on page 102 
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Attention all shutterbugs: A bristling 3.2-liter V-6 aide 


landscape photography just don’t mix. So, as you engage its 5-speed Sequential SportShift” automatic transmission, kine thé. 
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gest to your snap-happy passengers that they just relax and enjoy some tunes on the stereo. The Acura/Bose® Music System 


ih 6-disc in-dash CD changer, to be exact. And leave the pictures to tripod-wielding professionals. AACURA 
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PHOTOGRAPHY: CHARLES SMITH/COURTESY DOUGLAS NEWBY & ASSOCIATES 





ee Reef, in Kennebunk- 
port, Maine, was built in 
1899. The Shingle Style house 
has approximately 5,000 square 
feet of living space and has 
maintained many of its original 
features. The living room has 
two bay windows and French 
doors that lead to an enclosed 
sun porch. Upstairs, there are 
four bedrooms and a master 
suite with a fireplace. The prop- 
erty is 1.2 acres, and the house 
has ocean views. $2.1 million. 
For information, call our Hot 

Line, 212/286-6803, x0371. 
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e Three Midcentury 
Modernists Turn 
to Texas 


cL 1956 three celebrated mod- 
ernists collaborated on a Dallas 
residence. The 10,735-square- 
foot, five-bedroom house was 
created by architect Edward 
Durell Stone, with interiors 

by T. H. Robsjohn-Gibbings 
and landscape architecture by 
Thomas D. Church. Stone cre- 
ated an open floor plan for the 
house, which he faced with a 
decorative grille to filter sunlight 
and offer privacy. Robsjohn- 
Gibbings designed the furniture, 
much of which still remains, 
and a spiral staircase, which 

was added later, to connect 

the living/dining area with the 
upstairs master suite. The round 
dining area (left) originally 
floated in a shallow pool of wa- 
ter. The water has since been 
replaced with carpet, but the 
table and chairs are original. 
Church and Stone agreed that 
outdoor space should feel pro- 
tected, so Church designed clois- 
tered gardens and courtyards, 
which can be viewed from every 
first-floor room. $2.9 million. 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, x0369. 





LONDON 

rchitect John Simpson is 

developing a new town 
house on Edwardes Square in 
central London. As the design is 
in progress, the prospective 
owner will have a chance to 
contribute suggestions for inte- 
rior architectural details. The 
kitchen and the dining room are 
to be located on the first floor, 
while the second story will in- 
clude a living room, a bedroom 





COURTESY ALEXANDER CRESWELL 


and a morning room. The master 
suite and two additional bed- 
rooms will be on the third floor. 
A lap pool will dominate the 
basement level. Two adjoining 
one-bedroom apartments are 
being sold separately. The house 
is offered at £8.5 million ($12.2 
million) and the apartments at 
£1.45 million ($2.1 million) 

For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, x03 70. 
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Rag Weave Roseber: 


= ESTATES FOR SALE 


EDITORS SELECT PROPERTIES AROUND THE WORLD 


SCOTLAND 


loncaird Castle is set on 

about 90 acres in the heart 
of Robert Burns country in Ayr- 
shire, Scotland. The 14-bedroom 
turreted castle was built in the 
15th century along the banks of 
the River Girvan. In the billiard 


room, one of six reception rooms, 
Charles Rennie Macintosh-style 
light fixtures hang from an 18th- 
century plasterwork ceiling. The 


first floor of the turret is used as 
a music room, and the library 
has a low Tudor ceiling and a 
wide fireplace. An oak-paneled 
chimney breast inlaid with ebony 





anchors the dining room, and 
the circular entrance hall has 
Doric columns. The property 
includes a Gothic-style stable 
block with a house and two cot- 
tages. £2.5 million ($3.6 million). 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, «0372. 
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AND EVERYTHING GRINDS To A HALT. 


A FOUNTAIN OF PURE TEMPTATION, 
CRAFTED WITH FINELY CUT Gems, 


oe et 


| PUT DELICIOUS INA WHOLE NEW CATEGO Y. 






‘Wayne Harley Brachman, 
serts.. 








ESTATES FOR SALE 





EDITORS SELECT PROPERTIES AROUND THE WORLD 


MONTECITO 
‘Om Levante, a Mediter- 


ranean-style estate in 
Montecito, California, was built 
in 1933 and was recently re- 
modeled. Running the length 
of the first floor is an entrance 
gallery with a painted barrel- 
vaulted ceiling, hardwood floors 
and niches for art. The gallery 
provides access to the living 
room (below right), which fea- 
tures original silk-velvet 
draperies and a beam ceiling. 
The black-walnut-paneled li- 
brary has carved molding, three 
walls of built-in bookshelves 
and a secret door that opens to a 
wet bar, formerly a gun room. A 
stairway, with the original 
wrought iron railings, leads to 
four bedroom suites, including 
the master suite, which has a 
study, two baths and a dressing 
area. A second-floor loggia with 


PHOTOGRAPHY: JIM BARTSCH/COURTESY COLDWELL BANKER PREVIEWS 



















carved wood columns and a 
wrought iron railing offers ex- 
pansive mountain views. There 
is a one-bedroom guest apart- 
ment over the three-car garage. 
The 9,500-square-foot house 
sits on 1.3 acres and has a swim- 
ming pool, a rose garden and an 
outdoor entertainment area. 
$8.45 million. 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, «0373. 
continued on page 106 



































Mad About Madeira Crunch Cake. 
Inspired by the powers of KitchenAid. 








New additions to the Countertop Collection, only from KitchenAid. 
With even precision, the Chef's Chopper™ Series always makes the cut. From the Juicer, every delicious drop is 
nutrient-rich. And the Coffee Grinder transforms beans into bliss. It’s performance you'd expect from 
the creators of the legendary Stand Mixer. For this recipe, and to learn more, 
visit www.KitchenAid.com, or call 1.800.541.6390. 


— 


[KiechenAid ,, 


FOR THE WAY IT’S MADE.” 

























































www.columns.com 
1.800.486.2118 


SEsoiio 20 dollars 





PHOTOGRAPHY: DAN FORER 








he pyramid was the most 

beautiful architectural 
proportion...and here it 
seemed exactly the right form,” 
Donald C. Smith said of the 
house he created with his wife, 
Carol A. Groh, on St. Croix 
(AD, January 1998). Smith, for- 
merly with Skidmore, Owings 
& Merrill, and Groh, an interior 
designer, created the house as a 
group of seven separate spaces, 
each with a pyramidal roof. The 
kitchen, dining and living pavil- 
ions are positioned around an 
indoor garden, the only struc- 
ture with a roof entirely capped 
in glass (above right). A path, 
surrounded by tropical plant- 
ings, leads through the garden. 
Floor-to-ceiling grid screens 
mark the division between the 
garden pyramid and the living 
room and the kitchen. “You can 
see through them, yet at the 
same time you have some defi- 
nition of space,” Groh said. To 
preserve the expansive sea vis- 
tas, however, nothing separates 
the garden from the dining 
room. Three bedroom pavilions 
complete the house. Six of the 


pyramid roofs are made of ma- 
hogany, with the top few feet 
becoming skylights; all of them 
are supported by four concrete 
columns, painted white and lit 
from the base. Pale green Chi- 
nese marble covers all of the 
floors and terraces, and sliding 
doors and windows keep the 
spaces open and airy. From its 
location on the peninsula of 
Anna’s Hope, the house enjoys 
270-degree views of the water. 
$5.995 million. 

For information, call our Hot 
Line 212/286-6803, x0374. 



























continued on page 108 
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ners*and architects. For showroo 
. ~ 942 Third Avenue * New York NY 
=” -www.scalamandre.com 






















































Exclusive dealerships available. 











To order our comprehensive literature package, 


please send $18.00 to: 


Poggenpohl U.S., Inc. 


145 U.S. Hwy 46W, Suite 200, 
Wayne, NJ 07470. Dept. AD. 


Phone: 1-800-987-0553 or 973-812-8900 X 16, 


FAX: 973-812-9320 


www.poggenpohl-usa.com 


poggen 


pole 


Poggenpohl Studios: 
Atlanta, GA 

Boston, MA 

Charlotte, NC 

Chevy Chase, MD 
Chicago, IL 

Dania Beach, FL 
Dallas, TX 

Detroit, MI 
Georgetown, DC 
Honolulu, HI 

Houston, TX 

Los Angeles, CA 

Maui, HI 

Naples, FL 

New York City Downtown 
New York City Midtown 
Paramus, NJ 
Petoskey, Ml 
Philadelphia, PA 
Portsmouth, NH 
Sacramento, CA 

San Diego, CA 

San Francisco, CA 
Scottsdale, AZ 
Wesiport, CT 


404-816-7275 

April 2002 
704-331-9690 
301-657-8616 
312-755-9023 
954-923-2688 
214-750-0271 
248-624-7300 

April 2002 
808-524-6656 
718-783-7780 
310-289-4901 
808-873-6360 
941-263-4699 
212-228-3334 
212-355-3666 
201-587-9090 
231-348-7080 
215-348-4646 
608-433-9918 
916-387-1717 
719-239-0113 

April 2002 
480-424-7900 

May 2002 





























DAVE LINKE/COURTESY LILA DELMAN REAL ESTATE 


COURTESY LILA DELMAN REAL ESTATE 


ESTATES FOR SALE 


EDITORS SELECT PROPERTIES AROUND THE WORLD 








NEWPORT 


eA Historic 
Harbor Haven 


n 1888 the recently married 

Edwin D. Morgan HI com- 
missioned McKim, Mead & 
White to design a house on 
Newport, Rhode Island’s Beacon 
Rock. A couple of years later 
the architects designed a fitting 
carriage house for the mansion. 
Now, situated on 2.8 acres of 
grounds originally landscaped 
by Frederick Law Olmsted, the 
carriage house is offered for 
sale. Constructed of brick, it 
contains six bedrooms, five 
baths, a library, a fully equipped 
kitchen and a billiard room. 
The U-shaped, 8,500-square- 
foot structure opens through 
original wrought iron doors to 
the entrance hall. A 19th-cen- 
tury French paneled archway, 
added by the current owners, 
off the hall forms a passage to 
the formal dining room (left). 
The site has a private beach and 
a separate brick building, which 
can be used as a studio. The 
house has water views from 
every room. $5.9 million. 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, x0375. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


e Charles Warren 
Callister at the Beach 


n the shores of Stinson 
Beach, California, is a dis- 
tinctive house designed by ar- 


chitect Charles Warren Callister. 


The residence, with peaked roofs 
and Oriental motifs, is configured 
around an interior courtyard 
containing a pool. The living 
room and dining area have high 
ceilings, bamboo-covered walls 
and sliding windows facing the 
beach. The master bedroom 
features built-in mirrored cabi- 
nets. Four additional bedrooms, 





CLINT GRAVES/COURTESY SOTHEBY'S INTERNATIONAL REALTY 


each with a door leading out- 
side, stand as individual cabanas. 
$5 million. 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, x0446. 
continued on page 110 


























FALU 2000" and EG 368 chestnut cherry veneer 


perfect blend of aluminum and genuine veneer. Kitchens with sense appeal. 


| 
| 
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PHOTOGRAPHY: TONY SOLURI 











ESTATES FOR SALE 


EDITORS SELECT PROPERTIES AROUND THE WORLD 





HIGHLAND PARK 


house in the Chicago sub- 

urb of Highland Park was 
designed to reflect the Russian 
heritage of its owner. The en- 
trance hall, with Ionic columns, 
has a curved staircase leading to 
the basement level and to the 
second floor. Directly off the hall 
is the double-height great room 


(right). Balconies extending from 
two of six bedrooms overlook 
the space. Most of the furniture 
is being sold with the house. 
The one-acre estate includes a 
Russian Orthodox chapel and 
staff quarters. $9.5 million. 

For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, «0447. O 














Amdega 
Conservatories, 
handmade in 
England since 1874 
from the finest 
timber and glass. 


AM DEGA 


ESTABLISHED 1874 


Amdega and Machin design offices 
throughout the USA and Canada. 
Please call 1-800-449-7348 


www.amdega.com 
All other countries call +44 1325 468522 








Unbuttoned Butterfly Chair in hand coloured GS Apple Green Leather 


NEW YORK 
72 SPRING SERBEE SNRWAYORK NY 10012. Tel: 212 /226.4747 yitiees 212 / PARES OS 


LOS SBN GS aa 
142 Ne ROBERTSON DVD: WES RHOLLYWOOD 1708) ANGELES O7,W O00 E $2) 
LESAN /SEO0880 Fax: 310/360.1299 


IDS ULES 
MUA NOIOS Moniee emcees & Go. WET 5 Wb SIG IGe oe 
WEA S 3 1IN GC 4 OND Os Aa Geom Ger EIA OPS Sys 1910) 
HOUSTON: Brian Stringer (Pabrics only) Tet: 713/526.7380 | 
SEATTL Es Stherping West Tel:206/405.4500 ; 











TOrhe TRADE 


An Exclusive Look Inside the Professional Design World 





Luxurious Fabrics in Texas 


usty Arena’s background 

in fine arts has no doubt 

come in handy since he 
opened Arena Design, the 
Houston-based fabric and wall- 
covering firm that specializes 
in classically inspired patterns. 
“Rusty is very easy to work with 
on customizing shades and col- 
ors,” says longtime friend and 
client Richard Holley (left, at 
the workshop). “There’s a sense 
of richness to his work.” 

Most of Arena’s fabrics, which 
range from linens and cottons to 
silks, are first hand-painted and 
then silk-screened. His papers are 
also done by hand and often in- 
corporate 17th-century patterns. 
Recently Arena created larger- 
scale designs, including Bubbles 
(above right), an embossed vel- 








vet. “It’s fresh and loose,” Arena 
says, “and not as condensed as 
some other patterns.” 





Arena Design 

1660 White St. 
Houston, TX 77007 
713/861-7630 


PHOTOGRAPHY: FRAN BREN! 


Brooklyn 
Glassworks 


e were brought together 
by an aesthetic connec- 
tion,” Christopher Cosma says 
| of his partner, Denise Amses. 
Their spacious studio, Amses 
Cosma (right), located in 
Brooklyn, specializes in residen- 








ae 





tial and commercial glasswork, 


which they do for a long list of 
clients, among them Annabelle 
Selldort. “Both of us have over 
two decades of experience 
working with architects and de- 
signers to provide a focal art- 


work conceived and executed 

as an integral part of the interi- 
or architecture,” Cosma says. 

He and Amses employ such ma- 
terials and techniques as bas-re- 
lief cast crystal (left) and carved 
and etched glass for walls, doors 


and windows with metal, wood 
or stone framing. 


Amses Cosma 

165 Seventh St. 

Brooklyn, NY 11215 

718/625-3646 
continued on page 114 
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The finest in cast 
stone mantels. 
Vector and raster drawings 
available in dwg, dxf or tif. 


www. stonemagic.com 
info@stonemagic.com 


SHKO)N Oe 
MAGIC 


DALLAS 
Call for a catalog. 


(800) 597-3606 
FAX: (214) 823-4503 


Cast Stone Manufacturer 
Nationwide Delivery 
Factory Direct Pricing * To The Trade 
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® Stroheim & Romann 

“Even though they’re tradition- 
al in style, you have the feeling 
that they’re contemporary,” 
Juan Pablo Molyneux says of 
the fabrics at Stroheim & Ro- 
mann (212/486-1500). Among 
Molyneux’s current favorites are 
the silk damasks Hennessy and 
Medici. Hennessy has a pattern 
of stripes overlaid with leaves, 
arabesques and wreaths, and 
while Molyneux is partial to the 
paprika-and-gold combination, 
it is also available in green and 
gold, slate and beige, and an- 
tique rose and beige, as well as 
solid gray or beige. Medici has 

a design of leaves and scrolls in 
color combinations of ruby 

and gold, green and gold, and 


olive and turquoise. 


Right, Juan Pablo Mo- 
lyneux at Stroheim & 
Romann in New York 


PETER FREED 


COURTESY RUTH CAPLAN 


® Ruth Caplan 

A number of designers, includ- 

ing Mica Ertegun, are heading 
to Ruth Caplan’s vastly expand- 

ed showroom (212/826-3756). A 
new fabric in the Archive collec- 
tion is Palermo, a silk velvet with 
a pattern of dogs and mythical 




































creatures, such as griffins, sur- 
rounded by arabesques and 
scrolls, in bronze on olive. The 
Opuzen collection’s Vienna 
Moderne (above), a cotton-and- 
viscose velvet, draws on the 
Wiener Werkstatte and artist 
Gustav Klimt for inspiration. 0 
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A PARISIAN DESIGNER REVAMPS 
A PARK AVENUE WRECK 


Interior Design by Jacques Garcia/Text by Susan Sheehan 
Before Photography by Billy Cunningham 
After Photography by Durston Saylor 














Top: Paris-based desig lacques “We wanted the living room [above] 

Garcia, right, renovated a Park Av- to be lavish and comfortable,” Cham- 

enue residence for real ievel says. Ricnt: An 1826 Johann 

oper Charles S. Cohen, i: ric Nepomuk Mayrhofer still life hangs 

gave Jacques complete fre bove Louis XVI-style bergéres. 

says Michael Chambers, the p trightis Pa a Joscals Victor Dar- 
1 lead designer. “We chose every: caud's Hote e. Nobilis sofa fab- 
a from the fabrics to the dinnerware ic. Lelievre wallcovering. 
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“Because the dining room [right] 

is a small space where we could fit 
few pieces of furniture,” explains 
Chambers, “we made the frescoes, 
columns and moldings the focus of 
the décor.” BELOw: Gerard Coutat 
painted 19th-century-style miniature 
scenes of New York on the walls. 


Before 


re 








“Our French 
clients tend to 
be conservative. 
With Charles 

it was great to 
up the ante.” 


here are conven- 

tional before-and- 

after projects, in 

which an archi- 
tect and a designer turn a 
warren of small rooms into a 
state-of-the-art kitchen or 
add a modern wing to a Co- 
lonial house. Then there are 
before-and-after projects with 
stories behind them—the kind 
even a novelist would find 
difficult to imagine. Real es- 
tate developer Charles S. Co- 
hen’s Park Avenue apartment 
fits into this category. 

Several years ago, after 
Cohen and his wife were di- 
vorced, he went looking for a 
spacious wreck. He had been 
in the business almost all of 
his adult life; in 1988 he pur- 
chased Cohen Brothers Re- 
alty Corporation, which was 
founded by his father and his 
uncles. He believed he could 
bring a developer’s knowledge 
to the table and “buy a wreck 
right”—real estate jargon for 
a wreck at the right price. 

He found a dilapidated res- 
idence on the 16th and 17th 
floors of a cooperative build- 
ing. In a previous incarna- 
tion it had been a large du- 
plex apartment. Then, Cohen 
was told, an investor bought 
it and began to demolish it 


Ricut: The dining room, from the 
living room. “This area is the end 
of an enfilade that unites the apart- 
ment’s principal rooms and helps to 
create a sense of space and light,” 
says Chambers. Edouard Bisson’s 
Spring, 1905, is at right. The Charles 
X dining table has ebony accents. 
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Opposite: The library staircase as- 
cends to built-in bookcases that con- 
ceal a door to the master bedroom. 
An 18th-century French engraving is 
beneath the stairs. Beyond the living 
room doorway is an 18th-century 
terra-cotta bust on a mahogany ped- 
estal. Lelievre drapery fabric. 


with the intention of con- 
verting the space into five 
separate apartments. Dur- 
ing the demolition phase, the 
investor went off to Atlan- 
tic City on a gambling jaunt. 
He lost money, pledged the 
apartments as collateral and 
kept losing. When he de- 
faulted on his debt, Cae- 
sars Atlantic City became the 


owner of the property. Co- 
hen bought it from the hotel 
and casino’s owners. 

In the fall of 1996 he 
purchased Manhattan’s Dec- 
oration & Design Building. 
He was in Paris for an inter- 
national fabric fair the fol- 
lowing year and had dinner 
at the Hétel Costes, which 
had been decorated by Jacques 
Garcia. “I’d never seen any- 
thing like it,” he says. “The 
Costes is a throwback to a 
long-ago time, but with its 
finger on the pulse of today. 
Garcia is known for his use of 
reds, and the H6tel Costes is 
known for its reds—and I 
liked those rich reds.” He 





The family room (above), where 
Cohen’s two children spend time, is 
less formal. BELow: “Electronic 
equipment is hidden behind herbar- 








ium panels, which fold back,” says 
Chambers. “The fabrics echo the 
pressed plants.” Colony drapery fab- 
ric. Armchair from Nobilis. 
























































“Some people only get 
plaster of Paris,” says Cohen, “but 
| had plasterers from Paris on 
scaffolds in my place for months.’ 


! 


Ricut: “The gallery connects the 
public and private spaces and allows 
natural light to percolate from the 
family room to the main entrance 
hall,” notes Chambers. “We installed 
the barrel-vaulted, coffered ceiling 








to give height.” Far Ricut: The 
18th-century-style consoles were 
custom-made to fit the space. 


arranged to meet Garcia and 
eventually asked him to de- 
sign the Park Avenue du- 
plex. It is the first residence 
in the United States designed 
by the Parisian. 

Cohen told Garcia that he 
wanted the space to be “a 
showcase,” as befitted the 
owner of the D&D Building. 
“T wanted it to be an environ- 
ment that could be used to 
entertain the interior design 
world,” he says. 

In Cohen’s opinion, his 
showcase required at least 
two doubie-height areas, to 
give it “a sense of luxury.” 
The entrance hall is one 
such room, the library anoth- 
er. “I gave Jacques virtual 
carte blanche to create the 
many moldings and columns 
throughout the apartment,” 
he says. “Some people only 
get plaster of Paris, but I had 


5) 


plasterers from Paris on scaf- 
folds in my place for months.” 

There are fluted Corinthi- 
an columns in the entrance 
hall, Doric columns in the 
gallery—which also has a bar- 
rel-vaulted, coffered ceiling 
made of fibrous plaster with 
a mahogany finish—and 19th- 
century French versions of 
Greek decorative panels high 
above the second-story book- 
cases in the library. 

The property is 7,500 
square feet, most of it on 
the 16th floor; Cohen was 
able to buy a sixth apart- 
ment in the building after 
the renovation had begun. 
The 16th floor includes bed- 
rooms for his two children 
(who visit often), a guest 
room, a living room, a din- 
ing room, a family room 
and the lower part of the li- 
brary. Red and gold predom- 





inate in most rooms, though 
the library is blue and gold. 
“The colors we used in 
Charles’s place are a bit more 
vivid than we would use in 
France,” says Michael Cham- 
bers, chef de projet for Décora- 
tion Jacques Garcia and lead 
designer on the Cohen proj- 
ect. “The quality of light 
and the energy of Manhattan 
seemed to warrant a strong 
response,” he explains. “The 
yellow-Venetian-plaster fin- 
ish in the library comple- 
ments the light-colored wood 
particularly well. Our French 
clients tend to be fairly con- 
servative. With Charles it 
was great to up the ante.” 
Cohen asked that the fab- 
rics and furniture have a 
French look and not be easily 
available in New York. Many 
of the velvets and taffetas 
are from a handful of notable 
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COURTESY DECORATION JACQUES GARCIA 


companies in France. “Jacques 
Garcia does not use chintz,” 
Chambers says, adding that it 
was necessary to buy some 
fabrics and furniture in Italy 
and the United Kingdom— 
“French sofas are finer, but 
English sofas are more com- 
fortable”—and a few in the 
United States. The hardware, 
most of the lighting and the 
china and crystal were im- 
ported from France. 

Cohen respects Garcia’s 
attention to detail. “I visited 
Jacques’s incredible chateau, 
Champ de Bataille, in Nor- 
mandy,” he says. “He bought 
a 19th-century collection of 
dried medicinal plants and 
had some framed and mount- 
ed.” Garcia brought some of 
the plants to New York for 
Cohen. The herbarium pan- 
els are in the family room. 

The 17th floor consists 
primarily of a master suite 
and a gym, and it is Cohen’s 


private domain. “I think my 
bedroom is the most spec- 
tacular room in the apart- 
ment,” he says. “It was in- 
spired by one of the council 
chambers at the Chateau de 
Malmaison. I love the tented 
ceiling and the mahogany 
spears behind the bed, which 
are belted around a central 
lighting core.” 

A thoroughly modern man, 
Cohen expresses as much 
admiration for Jacques Gar- 
cia’s Old World touches as 
he does for his ability to 
disguise the video, audio and 
lighting systems and the new 
heating and air-condition- 
ing systems. “It’s amazing 
what I’ve had put in behind 
he walls, above the ceilings 
and below the floors,” he 
“I have all the latest 

slogy. There are two 
p/asma-screen televisions in 
the apartment, including one 
in the sitting room of the 
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master suite. I love putting 
these TVs in antique frames. 
I can display a scene from 
North by Northwest, or, with 
a flip of a switch, I can turn 
on a CD-ROM representa- 
tion of a van Gogh painting. 
This apartment is not only 
about the wonders of yes- 
terday, it’s about the marvels 
of tomorrow.” O 



















Top: The lower-floor plan. “Charles 9 
requested many rooms for a relative- 
ly small area. This led to the pur- 
chase of an additional apartment 
next door.” ABOVE AND OPPOSITE: 
The master bedroom’s tented ceil- 
ing was inspired by one designed for 
Napoleon. Julia Gray chair and X- 
bench. Lelievre striped wallcovering. 
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Ruhlmann 


Redux 


GLAMORIZING AN APARTMENT WITH 
"20S AND 730S ‘TOUCHES 


Interior Design by Stephen Shadley/Text by Nancy Collins 
Before Photography by Billy Cunningham/After Photography by Scott Fr 





he guy loves gup- 

pies. Or rather his 

uncle did, which 

is why the resi- 
dent had such unusual in- 
structions when it came to 
redoing his apartment on 
New York’s Upper West Side. 
“His only requirement,” re- 
members interior designer 
Stephen Shadley, “was that 
it have a wonderful kitchen 
and an aquarium.” He paus- 
es, anticipating the predict- 
able response. An aquarium? 


“T wanted to recapture its simple 
integrity and beauty,” says Stephen 
Shadley (opposite) of a client’s New 
York apartment, which he designed 
with an eye to ’20s and ’30s glamour. 


Lert: The living room was large 
but undistinguished. Anove: The 
space now has a neutral palette, lux- 
urious fabrics and a mixture of fur- 
nishings. The iron games table at 
the window is French. Glant sofa and 
armchair fabrics. Donghia sheers. 
Brunschwig & Fils table lamp trim. 
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Opposite Lert: “The client want- 
ed to use as much raw material in 
the apartment as possible,” notes 
Shadley. OppostrE BELow: An eight- 
oot-wide limestone fireplace adds 
“4 classic ’30s quality,” he says. The 
1940s Gilbert Rohde chair was 
owned by Billy Wilder. French oak 
mirror, Amy Perlin Antiques. Old 
‘orld Weavers lampshade trim. 


Opposite Ricut: “I love having a 
couple of ways in and out of a room,” 
says Shadley, who chose to recon- 
figure the dining room with an ad- 
ditional door. BELOw: A 1940s table 
by Dominique, from Amy Perlin 
Antiques, is joined by chairs cov- 
ered in a fabric reissued from a 
acques-Emile Ruhlmann design. 


“Well, his favorite uncle was 
a guppy enthusiast. In fact, 
he raised championship gup- 
pies,” he says, chuckling, “so 
my client got on the guppy 
circuit, which got him inter- 
ested in having an aquarium.” 

And a whale of an aquari- 
um, at that—a six-by-three- 
foot, 320-gallon, saltwater ex- 
travaganza filled with coral 
and exotic fish requiring, lit- 
erally, a room of its own. 
“We blocked off the entrance 
to the existing second bed- 
room, creating a space with 
an aquarium wall,” Shadley 


ys of the rich mahogany 
edifice, a nod to French de- 
signer Jacques-Emile Ruhl- 
mann, noted in the ’20s for 
the swank interiors he fash- 
ioned for ocean liners. “I 
wanted the apartment to 
have the feel of one of those 
luxurious ships and a definite 
aquatic theme.” 

A notion helped along by 
the client’s fascination with 
fish. “When he was a kid, his 
hobby was aquariums, but 
now he’s taken it on as a 
serious avocation,” Shadley 
continues. “He feeds the fish, 


takes care of everything. In 
fact, off to the side, there’s 
a separate, smaller room with 
a sink entirely devoted to 
aquarium maintenance.” Al- 
though obsessed, the client 
has not gone off the deep 
end entirely. The aquarium 
room, adds the designer, 
doubles as a guest room, of- 
fering the occasional over- 
night visitor a chance to not 
only watch but “sleep with 
the fishes.” 

It was the cool elegance of 
the ’20s and 730s, the grace of 
those decades as seen through 
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the eyes of masters like 
Ruhlmann and Jean-Michel 
Frank, that caught the atten- 
tion of both decorator and 
client. “The apartment cried 
out for ’?20s and 730s glam- 
our,” says Shadley, whose de- 
sign concept was based on 
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the building itself, a pre- 
World War II gem boasting 
dazzling views of Central 
Park. “Our objective was to 
make the apartment look 
original to the building,” he 
says, “only a little classier and 
with a better layout.” 


Lert: The kitchen originally con- 
tained a washer and dryer, limiting 
the space. BELOw: Shadley increased 
the storage and work areas and in- 
stalled terrazzo floors and count- 
ers. The small eating area features 
a banquette with Donghia fabric. 
Glant chair leather. Doyle New York 
planters. Range from La Cornue. 





To accomplish this, the 
two “pretty much demol- 
ished everything and started 
over.” The client, however, 
insisted on “keeping the sim- 
plest things, like these lovely 
little plaster moldings from 
the 730s. We went to great 


Opposite: The study was reworked 
to accommodate the owner’s desire 
for a saltwater aquarium. OpPosiTE 
BrLow: Mahogany cabinetry sur- 
rounds the 320-gallon aquarium. 
The circa 1920 abstract oil is attrib- 
uted to Mikhail Matiushin. Bergamo 
fabric, with Scalamandré fringe, is 
on the sofa. Rug by Edward Fields. 


pains to restore that mold- 
ing—keeping it all very orig- 
inal,” notes Shadley. Another 
bow came in the kitchen, 
where the terrazzo floors and 
counters were inspired by 
the building’s “beautiful ter- 
razzo entranceway.” 


ee 








Happily, both resident and 
designer were up for the 
degree of care required by 
period reconstruction. “The 
client was open to any sug- 
gestions,” Shadley recalls. 
“He has a great sense of 
‘humor and the willingness 
! 


to go the extra mile, to do 
things properly. This man 
loves the process. He has a 
phenomenal attention to de- 
tail. He’s the kind of client 
who not only learns how 
to read your drawings but 
understands them as well 


“| wanted the apartment 
to have the feel of those 
luxurious ships and a definite 
aquatic theme.” A notion 
helped along by the client's 
fascination with fish. 


as you do—which was great. 
He got it all.” 

Though it sometimes took 
a nudge—especially when it 
came to the vintage spiral 
glass floor lamps flanking the 
living room’s massive lime- 
stone fireplace. An aficio- 


nado of lamps, particularly 
pairs, the designer uses them 
effectively throughout the 
apartment to create the am- 
bience of the period. “I 
found the floor lamps in the 
Hudson Valley. When I first 
showed the client the pic- 
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“Our objective was to make 
the apartment look original to 
the building, only classier.” 


ABOVE: Though it overlooked Cen- 
tral Park, the master bedroom 
lacked character. RIGHT: “I wanted 
Hercule Poirot to be comfortable 
in these rooms,” says Shadley, who 
set an Austrian walnut desk at the 
window. Edelman leather on head- 
board. Cowtan & Tout desk chair 
fabric. Rug from Edward Fields. 


tures, he wasn’t too sure, but 
now he loves them.” 

Due in no small part to 
their artful shades, based on 
designers whose work helped 
make the look of the 730s 
what it was. “Ruhlmann did 
these little gathered shades 
with bits of moss fringe at 
the bottom,” Shadley ex- 
plains, “which is what we 
were going for.” 

When it came to the liv- 
ing room, the designer went 
all out for chic. “This is not 
a house with children, nor 
does the client do a lot 
of formal entertaining,” he 
says, “so I simply continued 
with the idea of the luxuri- 
ous ocean liner. For instance, 
I purposefully overscaled 
the fireplace—it’s eight feet 
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wide—knowing I could get 
away with it by using a 
monochromatic palette.” 
That palette started with 
three yards of vintage fabric 
picked up from a Manhattan 
antiques dealer. “Before we 
did the colors or bought the 
furniture, we found this piece 
of cotton velvet, a 1930s tex- 
tile, which has a chain-link 
pattern with the most beau- 
tiful beige coloration,” says 
Shadley. “I wrapped it up and 
kept it here. Eventually, we 
built the whole apartment 
around that fabric, before 
turning it into two rectangu- 
lar pillows that sit on the liv- 
ing room sofa, which itself is 
covered in silk velvet.” 
Seated on the sofa, a visi- 
tor is treated to another glo- 
rious view of Central Park, 
which is reflected in an 
eight-foot-high, addled-oak 
mirror perched against the 
far wall—an homage to Jean- 
Michel Frank. “Frank created 
wonderful textures in his fur- 
niture by gouging the wood, 
making it look carved out or 
dented. A mirror is an odd 





thing in this room, yet some- 
how it’s perfectly in tune 
with the period.” 

Another of the room’s 
movie-set touches are two 
plump Gilbert Rohde chairs 
once owned by film director 


Billy Wilder. “What I love is 





how much the client really 
uses the living room. See that 
lovely French games table by 
the window overlooking the 
park? He eats dinner there 
every night.” 

Grander entertaining takes 
place in the dining room, 








jon a gleaming black table 
straight out of a Fred Astaire 
film, designed by Dominique 
| and “lacquered to death,” ac- 
cording to Shadley. The ac- 
-companying chairs, “Italian, 
from the 1940s or ’50s,” have 

been lacquered the same black 


as the table and upholstered 
in a reissued Ruhlmann fab- 
ric made on the same looms 
that were used in the 730s. 
While glamorous, the room 
is decidedly masculine. Yet it 
is the face of a woman, beau- 
tiful but witty, who domi- 


nates the dining room and 
indeed the entire apartment: 
an allegorical charcoal, pen, 
ink and chalk portrait of a 
water bearer, done in 1932 by 
Jean Dupas. “Though perfect 
in the dining room, she real- 
ly sums up what we were af- 


ter here,” says Shadley with 
a sigh. “She’s got an urn on 
her shoulder, the water is 
pouring out, the aquarium is 
just around the corner.” He 
smiles. “To me, she’s the spir- 
it of everything going on in 


this apartment.” 1 

















Architecture by Grandberg & Associates 
Interior Design by Cullman & Kravis 
Text by Annette Tapert 
Before Photography by Peter R. Peirce 
After Photography by Durston Saylor 


or nearly 20 years 

the couple had lived 

in the white clap- 

board farmhouse that 
sits on 20 acres in a bucolic 
suburb of New York City. 
They now had several vaca- 
tion houses where they could 
entertain their three grown 
children, all of whom are 
married and parents them- 
selves. Another couple might 
have seen this as a golden op- 
portunity to sell and down- 
size. But a wealth of happy 
memories was tucked into 
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Architect Ira Grandberg and interi- 
or designer Elissa Cullman trans- 
formed a New York-area house. 
Top: The renovated secondary en- 
trance. RicuT: The living room, 
which replaced the porch (above), 
features an Elizabeth Murray pas- 
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the 10-room house. What 
better way to carry on with 
tradition than to expand? 
The project had its genesis 
with the interior design firm 
of Cullman & Kravis (the late 
Hedi Kravis was a close friend 
of the owners’). “The couple 
hired us to do the interiors 
before Hedi died in 1997,” 
says Elissa Cullman, “but they 
realized they needed an ar- 
chitectural solution to the 
house. We immediately sug- 
gested Ira Grandberg, whom 
our firm has collaborated with 


tel, Untitled. Sotheby’s wing chair. 
Mi: -or, Kentshire Galleries. James 
II Galleries brass-and-steel loving 
cup. Old World Weavers armchair 
fabric, with Houlés trim. Morton & 
Company pillows. Cowtan & Tout 
drapery fabric. F. J. Hakimian rug. 
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COURTESY GRANDBERG & ASSOCIATES ARCHITECTS 


PETER FREED 


on numerous projects over 
the last decade.” 

The house was built circa 
1800, and though some later 
19th-century additions were 
made, it was Colonial in scale 
and style. The owners did 
not want to lose the essence 
of what they knew and loved 
about the house, and yet they 
wanted to enlarge the resi- 
dence to more than twice its 
size. “It was dark and had low 
ceilings and cavernous rooms,” 


says Grandberg. “The pro- 


—— 
BEFORE 








Grandberg and Cullman (above) 
fashioned a cohesive, organized 
space that accommodates the clients’ 
English and American antiques and 
vintage and contemporary art. 


gram was to create spaces 
that would be fully integrat- 
ed into the scale of the origi- 
nal house while at the same 
time incorporating new sight 
lines to show either artwork 
or views. We had to com- 
pletely reorganize the flow 
within the house.” 
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The plan for the interi- 
or was to expand the wife’s 
collection of American and 
English antiques. “She’d nev- 
er worked with a decorator 
before,” says Cullman, who 
brought in Amanda Marcan- 
tonio Reynal as senior project 
manager. “But when she made 
the commitment to a tradi- 
tional Colonial house, she 
thought it would be too daunt- 
ing to hunt for all the things 
she needed, such as carpets, 
curtains and trims, so she de- 
cided to sit back and enjoy the 
process of working with us.” 

The wife also collects vin- 
tage and contemporary pho- 
tography. “In the entrance 
hall, there’s a 17th-century 
Dutch marquetry mirror with 
an early-18th-century blan- 
ket chest, and reflected in 
the mirror is a 1974 William 
Eggleston photo of a bath- 
room,” says Cullman. “She 
wanted to play up an unex- 
pected modern image.” In 
the new central gallery are a 
series of iconic photographs, 
works by artists ranging 
from Robert Frank and Paul 
Strand to Duane Michaels, 
serving as a dramatic coun- 
terpoint to the Colonial farm- 
house architecture. 































With the removal of a 
porch and a playroom at the 
rear of the house, space was 
formed for the living room, 
master bedroom above it and 
guest suite with garden ac- 
cess on the lower floor. The 
remaining rear of the house 
was also removed, which 
eliminated a series of cellar 
rooms, and was replaced by 
living spaces, including a bil- 
liard room and a gym. Steps, 
porches and overlooks were 
installed for circulation and 
entry to the newly landscaped 
garden and meadow. 

The previous living room, 
located behind the old porch, 
was dark and had low ceilings 
and limited views. Grandberg 
repositioned it and added 
a veranda overlooking the 
property. “It’s now a strong 
architectural anchor to the 
site,” he says. In keeping with 
the existing structure, the 
room is defined by beams, 
wainscoting and paneling. 


BELow: The floor plans show “the 
spatially pleasing sequences,” says 
Grandberg. Opposite: In the gallery 
are photographs by Duane Michaels, 
Lee Friedlander, Paul Strand, Rob- 
ert Frank, Charles Sheller and Diane 
Arbus. Sallea Antiques tea caddy 
atop Yale R. Burge jewelry box. 
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All the floors are antique wide oak boards. These, 
like the paneling, look as if they had always existed. 


The colors were dictated by a 
late-19th-century Sultanabad 
carpet “with a celery green in 
it, which is unusual,” says 
Cullman. “I took that for the 
walls—it’s a perfect comple- 
ment to the caramel-toned 
wood.” For the fabrics, Cull- 
man used rusty-red and sien- 
na hues found in the carpet. 
There again, modern art en- 
livens the traditional décor 
and antiques. 

The library, formerly the 
living room, is now the main 
visual axis. From it you can 
see the living room, the cen- 
tral gallery and the family 
room at the far end, which 
has a Colonial-style hearth. 
Cullman chose to envelop 
the room in pine paneling 
that has been hand-rubbed 
and waxed to a honey col- 
or. The floors in the library, 
as throughout the house, 
are antique wide oak boards 
that Grandberg found and 
had replaned. These, like the 
paneling, were intended to 
maintain the integrity of the 
house and make the addi- 
tions and renovations look 
as if they had always existed. 

Grandberg moved the din- 
ing room to the old kitchen 
area, increasing its size and 


forming a new relationship 
with the living room, en- 
trance and gallery. The chal- 
lenge for Cullman was the 
low ceilings. “Rather than 
fight the architecture,” she 
says, “I used large objects and 
overscale furniture. The man- 
tel is tall in relation to the 
ceiling height, the sideboard 
is eight feet long, and the 
chandelier is sizable. Bigger 
pieces keep the space from 
looking diminutive.” 

For more informal enter- 
taining, Cullman and Grand- 


ce 
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Before 


Asove: The original living room, 
which became the library, “was 

dark and had limited exposure to 
exterior views,” Grandberg says. 





LEFT AND Far Lert: Angled fire- 
places were made prominent in both 
the old and the new dining rooms. 
In the new one are Lucas Samaras’s 
1983 Figure, left, and 1990 self por- 
trait. Sotheby’s sideboard and dou- 
ble chest, right. Marvin Alexander 
chandelier. F. J. Hakimian rug. 


berg created a new fami- 
ly room with wood-paneled 
walls and a skylight above the 
dining table, which Cullman 
says is her one architectural 
contribution. 

Upstairs, the new master 
suite was fashioned to in- 
clude a balcony with views 
across the property. “One 
of the first purchases on the 
project was a piece of fabric 
embroidered with red-and- 
green flowers that I used for 
a pillow on the chaise,” Cull- 
man says. “This was the in- 
spiration for the entire mas- 
ter bedroom scheme.” 

Other upstairs areas that 
received overhauls were two 
children’s bedrooms rede- 
signed as guest rooms. In 
the larger one, a tray ceiling 
was installed, below which a 
continuous shelf was intro- 


The remodeling formed new sight 
lines throughout the house, “creat- 
ing a layering of texture, light and 
material,” notes Cullman. 
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Opposite: The master bedroom is 
now above the living room. Chan- 
delier from H. M. Luther Antiques. 
Sotheby’s mirror. Marvin Alexander 
lamp. Sallea tea caddies. Houlés cord 
on chair, ottoman, bed skirt and bed- 
covering. Brunschwig & Fils taupe 
drapery fabric and wallcovering. 


duced to bring the eye down. 
Displayed on it are assort- 
ed 19th-century French ce- 
ramic pitchers. “For that 
room,” says Cullman, “I used 
stenciling inspired by Stur- 
bridge Village. It has all the 
traditional American pat- 
terns, like weeping willows 
and pinwheels.” 

The successful transforma- 
tion of the residence is, in 
large part, due to the working 
relationship between Cull- 
man, Grandberg and the cli- 
ents. “Ellie and Ira approach 
issues in an intelligent way,” 
says the wife. “Usually the 


The owners did not want to lose the essence 
of what they knew and loved about the house, 


and yet they wanted to enlarge it. 


client is mad at somebody, 
but I never was.” 

“For the family house she 
envisioned, the wife wanted a 
home run in every room,” says 
Elissa Cullman. “So I thought 
it was only appropriate that 
she be involved in fine-tun- 
ing every last detail.” 0 


RIGHT AND BELow: The additions 
are apparent from the rear of the 
house, where the structure was ex- 
panded into the garden. “The stone 
walls, wood feaces and gates are in 
keeping with the nature of a New 
England farmhouse,” says landscape 
architect Jeffrey A. Charlesworth. 
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COAXING A SOPHISTICATED LOFT FROM 
AN 1891 INDUSTRIAL SPACE 


Architecture and Interior Design by Ike Kligerman Barkley/Text by Wendy Moonan 
Before Photography by Billy Cunningham/After Photography by Durston Saylor 


Ricut: Architects John Ike, left, 
Thomas Kligerman and Joel Bark- 
ley, standing, returned a Manhat- 
tan loft (below right) to its architec- 
tural roots. Far RiGut: The living 
area’s dramatic décor was inspired 
by Jacques-Emile Ruhlmann’s sets 
for the 1932 play Christine. Bergamo 
chair fabric. Holly Hunt sofa. 


urning a 111-year- 
old New York City 
factory into luxu- 
ry housing is al- 
ways a challenge, but today 
architects are facing an even 
tougher one: dealing with 
cheap loft conversions already 
inflicted on fine old buildings. 

‘That was the situation con- 
fronting Ike Kligerman Bark- 
ley Architects when a New 
Jersey businessman hired the 
Manhattan firm to redesign 
and then decorate his loft in 
a newly converted industrial 
manufactory. 

The architects adopted a 
positive attitude. “It didn’t 
bother us,” says Thomas Kli- 
german, a principal in the 
firm. “We welcome the chance 
to make something better.” 

“It was a really bad loft,” 
adds John Ike, the princi- 
pal in charge of the project. 
“Tt was a great architectural 
space, but the previous ren- 
ovation did nothing to re- 
spect the building and its fea- 
tures. I like such renovations 
because there’s an existing 
framework to work off of.” 

The 3,500-square-foot two- 
bedroom is on the seventh 
floor of a former radiator- 








valve factory in Greenwich 
Village. The building was de- 
signed in 1891 by Trench & 
Snook, a New York architec- 
tural office known for the 
elegant cast-iron structures 
it built on lower Broadway. 
The factory went through a 

















succession of owners, all of 
whom used it as a work space. 
In 1947 Rambusch, a family 
firm that fabricates stained- 
glass windows and church in- 
teriors, bought it. Rambusch 
raised a large section of the 
roof to install a steel win- 
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“We wanted to exploit the rich pal- 
ette of existing materials, such as 
wood columns, beams, brick walls 
and fir flooring,” Ike says. OpPosITE: 
A sliding translucent fiberglass wall 
separates the living room from the 
bedroom. “There’s privacy,” he says, 
“with a hint of the spaces beyond.” 


dow 25 feet tall by 15 feet 
wide. This spectacular win- 
dow served as an easel against 
which artisans constructed 
stained-glass windows for sev- 
eral cathedrals and special 
commissions, like the red, 
white and blue glass facade of 
the American Airlines Ter- 





minal at Kennedy Interna- 
tional Airport. 

Another unique feature of 
| the building is its footprint: 
It is shaped like a wedge, 14 
feet wide on the street and 
45 at the rear. Its*shape ac- 
commodated Minetta Creek 
(since buried). It had a stable 
next door, now a two-story 

karate studio, so most of the 


floors have four unimpeded 
views. The building is flooded 
with light. 

The client bought the 
loft on the top floor for its 
towering window and, oddly 
enough, for an abandoned 
water tank on the roof. He 
envisioned converting the 
tank into a private aerie. 
“The client had good in- 
stincts,” Ike says. “No one 
else would have thought of 
using the old water tower 
to make a completely new 
space. It was not part of the 
original apartment. 


“The client asked what we 
would do,” he continues. “We 
said we wanted to take the 
space back to what it was. 
The concept was to keep the 
sense of openness.” 

It was a massive job. They 
gutted the entire place, strip- 
ping out the dropped ceil- 
ings littered with recessed 
can lights and the drywall 


covering its brick walls. They 
had to put in new wiring, 
plumbing, radiators and air- 
conditioning. 

“Everything needed a lot 
of loving,” says John Toya, 
an associate at the firm and 
the project architect. “The 
loft had been finished like a 
spec condo.” 

They uncovered the mas- 





Top: Che apartment during its ren- 
ovation, as seen from near the en- 
trance to the elevator. ABOVE: The 
kitchen wall serves as storage space 
and hides a narrow hall. A media cab- 
inet is used “to further define the 
spaces from one another,” explains 
Ike. Sony television. Miele cooktop. 
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BELOW AND Borrom: Mahogany- 
framed windows were installed 
throughout the loft, including in the 
front office space, before the addi- 
tion of the stair to the sitting room/ 
guest room. The client placed a pre- 
mium on the apartment’s abundant 
natural light. Holly Hunt chair fabric. 


























sive old ceiling beams and 
whitewashed the brick. They 
removed the new aluminum 
windows, lowered the sills and 
installed traditional-looking 
custom mahogany sash win- 
dows. They replaced the base- 
board heating with radiators 
sheathed in metal mesh. 

The construction team ap- 
plied plaster mixed with lin- 
seed oil to the ceilings to give 
them an antique look and 
hung the pitched portion in 
the living room with white 
oak to give warmth to the 
enormous volume. 

The Douglas fir floors were 
carefully patched. “By strip- 
ping everything down, we 
tried to make it seem as if it 
were the great original raw 
space,” Toya says. “We had to 
get the shell up to snuff.” 

The developer’s cheap cab- 


inets, hollow maple doors and 





run-of-the-mill baths were 
replaced with solid doors, 
custom cabinetry and a luxu- 
rious master bath boasting 
Italian mosaic tiles and blue 
glass walls. 

“T was fanatical about the 
details,” the client recalls. “I 
made them do my bathroom 
twice. But I have a lot of re- 
spect for John because he lis- 
tens. It’s a real talent.” 

Ever ingenious, Ike de- 
signed a sleek, 65-foot-long, 
freestanding diagonal wall 
to separate the public and 
private spaces and group the 
utilities. On the public side 
it contains the coat closet, 
refrigerator, plumbing fix- 
tures for the kitchen, book- 
shelves, china cabinets and 
a pantry. “It gets used a lot,” 
Toya says, with true under- 
statement. Its functions are 
nearly invisible, as everything 
is hidden behind paneled 
doors and a kind of industri- 
al circuit board covered in 
brown resin-coated linen. 

“The megawall is a barrier, 
but it’s meant to be enticing,” 
‘Toya says. “It’s meant to re- 
veal yet conceal at the same 
time.” The wall has three 
slender openings, so natural 
light penetrates during the 
day. At night, a long row of 
spotlights sunk in the floor 
gives it a dramatic glow. 

The wall’s private side ac- 
commodates a powder room, 
a linen closet, a hall for stor- 
age, the spiral stair to the 
roof terrace, a set of emer- 
gency exit stairs and the mas- 
ter bath. It is the first thing 
you spot from the entrance, 
extending past the client’s 
1930s Steinway grand, the 
dining area and the kitchen. 

continued on page 204 





Opposite ABOVE RiGut: The un- 
usually shaped floor plan. The sitting 
room/guest room is in an old water 
tower. OpposITE ABOVE LEFT: The 
master bedroom, before the curved 
wall was put in. RiGuT: Rising be- 
yond the wall is the living area’s high, 


angled ceiling. Panasonic television. 
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AN EXUBERANT MOOD ENLIVENS 
A MANHATTAN HIGH-RISE 


PETER FREED 


henever and 
wherever 
you do move, 
whether it’s 
halfway across the world or 
just across the street, you 
take your history with you. 
It’s inevitable.” This is the 
ironclad belief of Carleton 
Varney, who after more than 
three decades as an interior 
designer of note should surely 
have formed a philosophy. 





ABOVE: “We transformed blank white 
rooms with color,” Carleton Varney, 
center, says of the Manhattan apart- 
ment he reworked with his associates, 
Sara Beaudry and Daniel Parker. 


BeELow: The living room. RIGHT: 
Elaborate window treatments frame 
the views. Plaid silk, green damask 
and floral chintz, Carleton Varney 
by the Yard. Brunschwig & Fils blue- 
and-white fabric. Roman shade silk 
from Decorators Walk. Scalaman- 
dré drapery fringe. Steinway piano. 
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Interior Design by Carleton Varney, insa 

of Dorothy Draper & Company/Text by Aileen Mehle 
Before Photography by Billy Cunningham 

After Photography by John M. Hall 





























Lert: The library. ABOVE: “The 
room is now a cozy space for daily 
living,” says Varney. “It’s enveloped 
in yellow-and-white-striped silk, 
which gives the feeling of warmth 
and sunniness even on the grayest 
days.” Cowtan & Tout sofa chintz. 
Old World Weavers fauteuil fabric. 


And he has, indeed he has. 

“No matter how simple or 
how drastic your change of 
scene is, some of the ‘before’ 
aspects of how you formerly 
lived and what you lived with 
remain with you,” he says. 
“And it stays, even after the 


‘new look’ makeover, the ‘af- 
ter’ project, is complete. You 
may not realize it at the 
time, but this history has be- 
come a part of you. And 
how can you leave a part of 
you behind?” 

Varney elaborates. “At first 
you may be at a loss, decid- 
ing what goes with you or 
what you never want to see 
again. (Hate that lamp, love 
that rug—but will it fit?) 
People who have extensive 
collections acquired through 
the years have a particularly 
difficult time making these 


“| have one unbreakable rule: In the beginning, never throw anything 
away! At least not until you've tried it out in your new place.” 
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Asove: The library offers spectac- 


ular views. RicuT: An area near 
the windows was set aside for din- 
ing. The temple jars are part of 

the residents’ large collection of 
antique Chinese porcelain and pot- 
tery. Silk stripe, fauteuil trim and 


| shade fringe from Scalamandre. 


kinds of decisions. So I draw 


‘them a floor plan of the 
rooms to scale. It gives them 
-a clearer idea of what will 
| work and what won’t. I have 


one unbreakable rule: In 


the beginning, never throw 








anything away! At least not 
until you’ve tried it out in 
your new place. Then you 


‘and your decorator can 
| make the necessary decisions 
| and adjustments.” 


Naturally it’s a big plus 


when you and your clients 
are of a like mind. In this 
case, Varney and his clients, 


a prominent theatrical pro- 


| ducer and theater owner and 


his wife, are altogether of 


| a like mind. In their taste for 
| color, they see sharp eye to 
_ sharp eye. 


And guess what? They’re 
not moving halfway across 
the world. They’re moving 
just across the street, from 
one Park Avenue apartment 


to another—a full floor of 


eight light-filled rooms with 
windows everywhere, an 
apartment for all seasons. 
The clients, notes Varney, 
have a great inventory of 


pieces. “They’ve been every- 
where and seen it all,” he 
says, “so when I planned 
the new residence, I used 
as many of their objects as 
I and my associates, Sara 
Beaudry and Daniel Parker, 
felt would work. They add 
comfort and beauty to their 
new home.” The wife, whom 
he dealt with closely, was ec- 
static when she saw the result 
of the transformation. 

Every room of the once 
empty shell has been drenched 
with the colors she loves. (Var- 
ney himself has never seen 


a color he didn’t love, if you 
rule out beige and gray.) The 
entrance hall sets the exu- 
berant mood for the rest of 
the rooms, which are total- 
ly color-saturated, dramatic 
and sparkling. They are filled 
with antiques and objects, 
many of which can tell an 
interesting tale. 

Varney glazed the walls 
of the hall vermillion; the 
diamond-patterned stenciled 
floor is an interplay of light 
and dark brown. The 19th- 
century chinoiserie secretary- 
bookcase and the 18th-cen- 
























































ABOVE: One of the guest rooms be- 
came a study and a retreat for the 
wife. A 19th-century eglomise por- 
trait hangs above a late-19th-cen- 
tury Louis XVI-style hand-carved 
bed. Manuel Canovas headboard 
and bed skirt toile. Chinoiserie wall- 
covering from Cowtan & Tout. 


tury English chest of drawers 
were meant for the room. 
Sitting atop the former are 
pieces from the clients’ col- 
lection of Chinese pottery 
and porcelain. A pair of 19th- 
century carved walnut fau- 
teuils still bear their original 
tapestry. The crystal chande- 
lier once belonged to the late 
composer Henry Mancini. 
The far-flung living room, 
with its panorama of Central 
Park and the Manhattan sky- 
line, is flooded with light 
during the day. It glitters at 
night, the shimmering cel- 
adon walls a perfect back- 





ey 


a) 








ground for the vibrant fab- 
rics and the collections of 
porcelain, lacquerware, silver 
and crystal. The custom Irish 
wool rug is Varney’s design, 
and the plaid silk of the cur- 
tains, the rich green damask 
of the sofa and the yellow 
floral chintz on the two club 
chairs are from his fabric 
house. The piano, a very old 
restored Steinway, is a me- 
mento from the original Pal- 
ace Theatre in New York. 
Even older, circa 1760, to be 
exact, is the chinoiserie cabi- 
net on a stand. The cabinets 
lacquered to look like tortoise- 
shell are other acquisitions 
from the Mancini estate. An- 
other beloved souvenir, a 
19th-century oil-on-canvas 
landscape formerly owned 
by the husband’s father, was 
once on display at the Fisher 
Theatre in Detroit. 

The library is a silken sym- 
phony of brilliant colors; the 
ceiling is glazed in silver leaf, 
and the walls are swathed in 
sunflower-yellow-and-white- 
striped silk, the same sunny 
fabric used for the balloon 

continued on page 204 


BeLow: The master bedroom need- 
ed to be softened and the space made 
more private. OpposiTe: “The room 
is a quiet sanctuary.” Christopher 
Norman balloon shade silk. Brun- 
schwig & Fils club chair and ottoman 
fabric. Old World Weavers armchair 
fabric. Stark carpet and border. 
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Architecture by William Murray, aia/Interior Design by Mariette Himes Gomez, AsiD 
Text by Peter Haldeman/Before Photography by Peter Valli 
After Photography by Mary E. Nichols 


n real life, horrormeister 

Vincent Price presided 

over neither a House of 

Wax nor a House of 
Usher but an elegant manse 
in Los Angeles—a residence 
the actor once extolled for its 
“digest of architectural style, 
happily mostly Mediterra- 
nean.” [The same stew would 
one day win over Scott and 
Ellen Sassa. For several years 
Scott Sassa, West Coast pres- 
ident of NBC, and his wife, 
Ellen, an artist, lived with 
their three young children 
in New York while he com- 
muted to L.A. on a more or 
less perpetual basis. When 
they discovered the House of 
Price, however, they packed 
their bags for good. 

“We had actually looked on 
and off for a number of years 
at different places in L.A.,” re- 
calls Scott Sassa. “We ended 
up with this house because it 
was older and had some ar- 
chitectural sense to it. We 
wanted a house that felt in- 
digenous to the area, and we 
liked the Spanish and Italian 
houses that were built here 
in the early 20th century.” 
There was only one catch. 
In the years following the 
actor’s custody of the place, 
“its Mediterranean spirit had 
been largely lost.” 


ABOVE RiGutT: The entrance to Scott 
and Ellen Sassa’s restored 1920s 
house in Les Angeles, once inhabited 
by actor Vincent Price. RIGHT: Ar- 
chitect William Murray stripped ad- 
ditions from the entrance hall. Far 
RiGHT: Designer Mariette Himes 
Gomez gave the hall and the living 
room, beyond, “a change in atti- 
ude.” Cavendish Grey limestone. 
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To recover it, the couple 
turned to architect William 
Murray, of Chambers & Mur- 
ray. Murray (who remembered 
visiting the house when a 
motif of crows and owls still 
adorned the ceiling of the 
study) set out to reclaim its 
character, if not its exact archi- 
tectural heritage. “We wanted 
to take the house back to the 
feeling of a wonderful Span- 
ish Revival estate,” he explains. 


“But function was also very 
important. In the Sassas’ lives 
a lot happens on a daily basis. 
The goal was to make the ma- 
chinery of their lives more 
pleasant—to design for a lot 
of formal entertaining but also 
to make the place feel homey.” 

After the house had been 
completely gutted, a two-sto- 
ry wing was constructed for 
everyday family use. Down- 
stairs, the new wing afforded 





1a comfortable family room 
(complete with an eight-foot- 
tall saltwater aquarium), an 
ample breakfast room and 
kitchen, with a discrete but- 
jler’s pantry, and a painting 
jstudio for Ellen Sassa. Up- 
stairs, three bedroom suites 
j plus a playroom for the chil- 
| dren were added. 
The “ranch-style” master 
| bedroom, meanwhile, was re- 
iconceived as a gracious aerie 
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ABOVE: “We returned the living 
room to the Vincent Price era,” says 
Scott Sassa. Pierce Martin pottery on 
mantel. Reymer-Jourdan Antiques 
low table. Carlos de la Puente iron 
chandeliers. Glant drapery cotton. 
Christopher Norman velvet on wood 
sofa. Doris Leslie Blau carpet. 


Lert: “The original living room 
ceiling was retained, but it was too 
red,” says Gomez (opposite). “We 
made it a richer color, which gave 


the room a little more warmth.” 















































ABOVE: “There are areas that we 
live in,” explains Ellen Sassa, “and 
areas that we entertain in, like the 
more formal dining room.” Old 
World Weavers drapery and chair 
fabrics. Tor Lert: The dining room 
in transition. Top Ricut: The kitch- 
en was converted to a family room. 








Me 
with barrel-vaulted ceilings 
to accommodate the Sassas’ 
10-foot-tall four-poster bed. 

Murray also fully addressed 
the Sassas’ needs for more for- 
mal areas. He replaced the 
inconvenient secondary en- 
trance with a front courtyard 
centered on a pair of hand- 
some glass-and-iron doors 


framed in carved limestone. 
The stone grounds the lofty 
entrance hall, which, along 
with the living room, was 
stripped of many years’ worth 
of “stuck-on goop” to reveal 
ravishing woods that the ar- 
chitect thoroughly revamped. 
A staircase off the living 
room now descends not to 


the basement but to that lo- 
cal imperative, a state-of-the- 
art screening room. 

Like the first-floor family 
rooms, the public spaces all 
open to transformed gar- 
dens. What was once a steep 
grass slope has been refash- 
ioned into a quintessential 
courtyard with a loggia, stone 











fountain and outdoor fire- 
place. “That’s our primary en- 
tertaining area,” says Scott 
Sassa. “We like to use the out- 
side as rooms.” 

Other enhancements in 
the Mediterranean mode re- 
store a measure of classic 
| grandeur. Murray augment- 
ed the corbels and eaves on 


the exterior and mixed a nat- 
ural tan pigment into the 
stucco that foils new double- 
hung windows painted ox- 
blood. Inside, out-of-scale 
doorways were widened or 
narrowed and articulated with 
arches, while awkward man- 
tels were replaced with state- 
ly carved limestone. 


‘ 
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The guiding principle for 
the interiors was “to make 
the house a better example of 
what it was,” according to 
Mariette Himes Gomez, the 
designer who oversaw the 
makeover. Gomez—who pre- 
viously had decorated a Co- 
lonial residence in Atlanta 
for the Sassas and was putting 


Anchoring the family room is an 
eight-foot-tall saltwater aquarium. 
“The idea was to have it serve as 
another window,” says Murray. At 
right is a Julian Schnabel niixed- 
media portrait of Ellen Sassa and 
one of the children. Hinson che- 
nille on sofa. Donghia drapery silk. 

















AsBove: “The four-poster is the fo- 
cus of the master bedroom—we de- 
signed around it,” says Murray. The 
architect introduced a barrel-vault- 
ed ceiling (opposite top) to make 
the space “calming, simple and ele- 
gant.” Patterson, Flynn & Martin 
carpet. Nobilis drapery fabric. 
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their Bedford, New York, 
country house to rights when 
the couple decided to move 
to California—was an obvi- 
ous choice for the job. She is 
known for a quiet palette, 
clean lines and a refined dis- 
tillation of traditional and 
modern styles, an aesthetic 
that neatly jibes with the Sas- 
sas’. “Both of them have good 


eyes and opinions about dec- 
orating,” says Gomez. “They 
like a simple, straightforward 
approach, as opposed to too 
much pattern or anything 
other than subtle.” 

Subtlety reigns in these 
rooms. The designer worked 
with color guru Donald 
Kaufman to achieve a soft 
“greige” for the walls that 


complements muted Orien- 
tal rugs and a sophisticated 
mix of furniture. The neutral 
scheme also flatters the Sas- 
sas’ striking art collection, 
which includes pieces by 
Anselm Kiefer, Jean-Michel 
Basquiat, Ross Bleckner and 
Julian Schnabel (whose bro- 
ken-crockery portrait of Ellen 
Sassa and one of the children 














our previous home by mixing 
in different styles,” reveals 
Ellen Sassa. “She brought in 
some Mediterranean pieces 
that, along with our Bieder- 
meier and Louis X VI pieces, 
made a really nice eclectic 
mix. I think it has a sense of 
formality, but it’s still casual 
and comfortable.” 

The Sassas entertain fre- 
quently and with great flair. 
But theirs is first and last a 
family house. “We wanted to 
have everything we could pos- 
sibly need here,” says Ellen 
Sassa, “so that it would be fun 
for the children and they 
wouldn’t have to go any- 
where. There’s a great play 
area outside with a playhouse 
and a place to ride their | 
bikes. We tried to make it II 
kind of like summer camp.” 
A summer camp, that is, that 
any adult could love. 




















gle, 10 degrees off from being per- 
pendicular to the house,” says Scott 
Sassa. BELOw: “We chose an ellip- 
tical shape for the pool and put in 
curved, 1940s-style steps. It doesn’t 
look ‘off’ anymore.” The landscape 
design is by Greg Sanchez. 





| 
Lert: “The pool was a large rectan- 








| hangs adjacent to the aquar- 
| ium in the family room). 
In both the public and pri- 
' vate zones of the house, Go- 
| mez incorporated the couple’s 
) extant tables and chairs as 
gracefully as she integrated 
their paintings. “Mariette was 
| wonderful at using our furni- 
| ture and translating it into a 
house that was less formal than 


























Home Is Where 
the Art Is 


MERGING TWO APARTMENTS FOR FAMILY 
LIFE AND GALLERY SPACE 





he dark-haired lady of the 

house was getting ready to 

host her first birthday party 

in a new duplex. She was set- 
ting out a plate of petits fours so exquis- 
itely iced with bows and flowers they 
resembled a display of Meissen snuff- 
boxes. Otherwise, there was nothing 
frilly or old-fashioned in sight—cer- 
tainly not the lady in her stylishly severe 
black suit and Lulu bob. The apartment 
was still “a work in progress,” she ex- 
plained, and while a housekeeper vacu- 
umed up the plaster dust, a workman 
prepped the underside of a curvaceous- 
ly modern wood-and-glass staircase to 
receive a coat of cobalt lacquer—the 
hue of a trapezoidal mirror over the fire- 


place and of a 1930s-style chest near it. 

“I hope it works,” she sighed, a little 
worried that the jolt of blue might be 
too electric in a loftlike space already 
glowing with art-glass colors: chairs 
upholstered in ruby mohair and acid- 


green velvet; boldly graphic checker- 


board sofas; translucent doors framed in 


Architecture by Alexande 


Text by Judith Thurman/Before Photograph 
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dark oak; and big, figurative contempo- 
rary paintings, one of them a likeness of 
Mia Farrow in her most famous role, 
frowning at Rosemary’s devil-baby. “On 
the other hand,” she reflected, “I didn’t 
want a mousy-beige apartment. Taking 
risks was the point.” 

The point was also to double the 
square footage of her family’s seven- 
room apartment in an Art Déco land- 
mark facing Central Park. Her own 
philanthropic work in arts education 
had outgrown a cramped home office, 
and the couple’s two teenagers were 
getting more independent and needed 
“breathing space.” So did their fine col- 
lection of contemporary art and early- 
20th-century drawings. “My husband 
does the acquisition, and | curate,” she 
says, “which really means I hang the 
pictures and try to stuff what doesn’t 
fit into a closet.” 


Before 








in, AiA/Interior Design by John Barman, asip 
by Billy Cunningham/After Photography by Durston Saylor 





















Phase one was negotiating to buy and 
break through to the floor below: a 
“time capsule” of musty nooks that had 
belonged to the widow of a Viennese 
psychoanalyst. (With apologies to Freud, 
there’s no real mystery about what 
women want—more room for shoes.) 
At first the husband vehemently resisted 
the “hassle” of moving out of, then gut- 
ting, his beloved homestead. But as 
is often the case, the motivated spouse 
carried the day. 

A friend recommended to them the 
young, highly regarded New York ar- 
chitect Alexander Gorlin, who special- 
izes in giving historically significant 
buildings and interiors a sensuously 
modern new identity. “This project was 
like an intricate Chinese puzzle,” Gor- 
lin observes, “a double stack of boxy 
parlors hogging the light and a dark 
labyrinth of rear bedrooms.” His solu- 


“We opened up and brought light in- 7} 
to its dark, small rooms,” architect 
Alexander Gorlin (above left) says 
of his clients’ Art Déco duplex in 
Manhattan. Lerr: The entrance hall. 
Opposite: “The new staircase unites 
the floors; its curves contrast with 
the rectangularity of the spaces.” Lee 7) 
Jofa fabric on J. Robert Scott chairs. 7) 
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tion was to break the bones of the spa- 
tial skeleton in order to realign them, 
“blasting through” from front to back 
on the lower floor to let the light in, and 
to unfold a theatrically open living and 
dining area with plenty of gallery space 
for the couple’s art. 

On the upper level, he created a fam- 
ily wing that preserved the intimacy 
of their old layout but made its pro- 
portions more orderly and luxurious. 
“Now, wherever you look,” Gorlin says 
with satisfaction, “there’s an interesting 
revelation of the view. The glass-and- 
oak staircase functions as a fulcrum be- 
tween the communal and private spaces 
and unites the two floors. The wife 








“We wanted to use exciting colors 
that complement the art,” says design- 
er John Barman (above), who worked 
with his associate, Kelly Graham. 
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wanted the apartment to read as a glam- 
orous duplex, the husband for it to func- 
tion as a cozy house, and it does both. I 
think it’s a good marriage of her play- 
fulness to his urbanity. He comes from a 
patrician family who have, for genera- 
tions, been patrons of architecture in 
northern Europe.” “It’s true,” adds the 
wife. “I’m the designated bohemian. My 


BeLow Lert: The plans show how 
the rooms on the first floor were 
reconfigured and enlarged. Opro- 
SITE LEFT AND RIGHT: Several walls 
were knocked down to create an ex- 
pansive, loftlike living room. BELOw: 
White Hat by Susan Hall hangs near 
the Steinway & Sons grand piano. 
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Before 


Lert: The living room had metal- 
and-wood shelves. BELOw: Second 
Nature, left, and Love and Rainwa- 
ter by Duncan Hannah flank the 
fireplace. Lee Jofa green velvet and 
gold silk. Red mohair from Don- 
ghia. Karl Kemp & Assoc. torchére 
and Art Déco chair, foreground. 


Opposite: Gorlin broke through the 
floor of the original dining room 
(right) to provide space for the glass- 
and-oak staircase. “The art takes 
center stage in the hall,” notes Bar- 
man. Thomas Trosch painted Jap- 
anese Lesson; Rabbit is by Ed Ruscha. 
Baccarat 1960s chandelier. 
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husband likes to tell people that he 
found me downtown.” | 
Gorlin is on record as insisting firm- 
ly, even heretically, that architecture 
and decorating are autonomous do- 
mains, and he overlapped very little 
with the clients’ interior designer, John 


| Before 
Barman. The architect was responsible || 
for all the cabinetry and woodwork, and | 
the decorator chose the hardware and |. 
+ o decided what color to stain the oak, 





but once the structural framework was 
Ricut: Another living room was 


transformed into the master bed- 
room. BELOw: “It’s calm and soothing 
and has a different feeling from the 
rest of the residence,” Barman points 
out. Solitaire is by Duncan Hannah. 
Karl Kemp table, left. J. Robert Scott 
chairs and ottoman. Donghia lamp. 


| 
finished—new everything, including || 
brushed-steel casement windows cus- | 
tom-made in England to landmark 
specifications—the content providers 
took the helm. “It’s challenging to fur- 
nish a big, exposed space like the lower 






































Lert: The master sitting room was 
fashioned from the former library. 
BELOw: Gorlin redid the casement 
windows looking out to Central 
Park in brushed steel and added hid- 
den shades and simple moldings. 
Daybed from John Boone. Patter- 
son, Flynn & Martin carpet. 











floor,” says Barman. “It’s like scoring a 
symphony rather than a chamber suite. 
Each zone has a separate function, but 
there are no fixed boundaries. And from 
every angle, the eye registers the totali- 
ty of the décor, so it had to be flawless.” 
But Barman and his associate, Kelly 
Graham, also readily acknowledge that 
they enjoyed “the greatest of all luxuries 
in our profession—starting from scratch. 
We were working with an adventurous 
client willing to experiment with an ex- 
citing, even slightly offbeat, ensemble of 
furnishings and with blocks of undi- 
luted color. Her former apartment was 
charming and quirky but dominated by 
the art, which was hung fairly randomly. 
continued on page 205 















































































































BEFORE PHOTOGRAPHY COURTESY SALLY SIRKIN LEWIS 
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hen this place 

opened up, I 

said, ‘Come 

on, Joe, it’s an 
opportunity to be lean and 
mean,” Los Angeles—based 
interior designer Sally Sir- 
kin Lewis recalls with a laugh. 
From the first time she toured 
the space—a new, 3,800- 
square-foot, seven-room Flor- 
ida condominium that over- 
looks the glorious, deep-toned 
Sarasota Bay—she knew ex- 
actly what approach to take. 
“T said, “‘Let’s keep it really 
light, like the environment, 
with its cool, sandy beaches. 
Let’s add bleached floors and 
taupey walls.’” 

The Joe in question, long- 
time client Joseph Esformes, 
whose field is agribusiness, 
didn’t need much convinc- 
ing. He’s learned to trust 
Lewis’s vision, which tends to 
muted tones, subtle textures 
and fine art. And, while he 
may dispute her memory in 
this case—Esformes insists 
that he was the first to sug- 
gest going “lean and mean’— 
he also shrugs it off, saying, 
with obvious affection, “Sally 
and I have been arguing about 
these things for 30 years.” 





ABOVE Far Lert: Sally Sirkin Lewis 
“loved the idea of a long, gallery-like 
entrance hall” in a Florida condo- 
minium she renovated for agribusi- 
nessman Joseph Esformes. LEFT: 

A series of Brice Marden aquatints, 
Five Threes, 1976-77, hangs on one of 
the walls and creates a linear effect. 


~A FLORIDA PIED-A-TERRE IS | 
~CONTEMPORIZED TO SUIT THE LANDSCAPE | 






































Opposire ABOVE RIGHT: “The liv- 
} ing room’s dimensions and view of | 





the harbor determined the place- | 
ment of furnishings,” explains Lewis. 

| Interior Design by Sally Sirkin Lewis ABove: Charles Fine’s The Cold in || 
| Winter, 1997, is behind the sofa. Ta- 
\ Text by Penelope Rowlands bles, chairs, fabrics and wallcover- | ||] 
| After Photography by Tim Street-Porter ing from J. Robert Scott. 1) 
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The two have worked on 
five residences together, in- 
cluding Esformes’s beach 
house in Malibu (see Architec- 
tural Digest, October 1997). 
For their latest project, a 
pied-a-terre located near the 
client’s Florida agricultural 
interests, Esformes was after 
a pared-down, masculine look. 
“T thought it would be ex- 
citing to do something very 
contemporary,” he says. To 
accomplish this, an exten- 
sive reworking was required. 
In the original floor plan, 
“nothing lined up,” Lewis 
remembers. “Nothing was 
symmetrical. Unless it’s clean 
and very architectural, it’s 
not contemporary enough. 
Sometimes you just have to 
reconfigure the space.” 








In truth, nothing could 
have made her happier. De- 
scribing her firm Sally Sirkin 
Interior Design as “very ar- 
chitecturally inclined,” she 
says, “I try to execute the ar- 
chitectural envelope to fit the 








furnishings. It’s all very co- 
hesive. I know where I do 
want a wall and where I don’t 
want a wall, and where to put 
in my lighting.” 

The designer—with the 
help of her associates Kenn 





JIM MCHUGH 


Shlaes and Susan Holley— 
made numerous changes to 
the existing layout, squaring 
off angles and aiming for 
cleaner lines throughout. “We 
altered almost every single 
space, some more drastical- 











ly than others,” she says. 
The newfound symmetry that 
resulted is perhaps best dem- 
onstrated in the majestic, art- 
lined entrance hall. Here, 
Lewis achieved “a very mono- 
lithic kind of structural look,” 


Opposite Lerr: “The structural col- 
umns in the dining room allowed me 
to create a display wall as a back- 
ground and focal point,” says Lewis 
(opposite right). OpposirE BELow: 

| The Cambodian bowl and 12th-cen- 
tury sandstone reliefs are from Es- 
formes’s ancient-artifacts collection. 


The kitchen (right) was redesigned 
to harmonize with the entrance hall 
and the living room. BELOw: A Roy 

Dowell collage, Untitled #797, 2000, 
hangs beside the refrigerator. Neff 

bleached-maple cabinetry and black- 
granite countertops. General Elec- 
tric appliances. Gaggenau hood. 





as she puts it, by reconfigur- 
ing some discordantly placed 
columns and closing off su- 
perfluous wall openings, in- 
cluding ones to a library/office 
and a powder room. 

In these areas, and in ev- 





ery room, the palette evokes 
the soothing shades of the 
beach, from the sandy-toned, 
bleached-maple floors and 
textured-silk wallcoverings 
to the oceanlike transpar- 
ency of an artfully lit table 

















of beveled glass and stain- 
less steel that seems to 
sprout from the entrance hall 
floor. “I used glass panels 
and glass-topped tables to 
get that beautiful blue-green 
edge,” Lewis explains. 

In the expansive, serene 
corridor, Five Threes, a series 
of Brice Marden aquatints, 
makes a strong, graphic state- 
ment along one of the walls. 
Lewis’s design is equally bold 
and features many black- 
and-white elements, includ- 
ing the dining chairs and 
the guest room’s stately eb- 
ony four-poster. However, 
the most striking of these 
elements is the bleached- 
sycamore armchairs in the 
living room. They’re uphol- 
stered in black tapestry fab- 
























































ric with an off-white stripe 
down the center. 

In the same room, a glass- 
topped low table reflects the 
changeable central Florida 
skies, as do floor-to-ceiling 
windows—through which, on 
a clear day, you can see all 
the way to the Gulf of Mexi- 
co. A tranquil Charles Fine 
painting hangs beside the 
windows and is just one of 
the contemporary works that 
Lewis, a respected collector, 
mixed with her client’s col- 
lection of ancient Cambodi- 
an and Thai artifacts. 


Although she made few 
structural changes to the 
room, she did reduce its size 
in order to widen the ad- 
jacent dining room, which, 
for a client who loves to 
entertain, was too small. 
Throughout the pied-a-terre, 
Lewis dropped the ceilings 
by six inches to accommo- 
date recessed lighting and 
“create a pocket for draper- 
ies and shades.” 

Esformes was a bachelor 
during the project’s early 
days; he remembers inform- 
ing Lewis of the impending 


CASUAL 
DINING 
AREA 


BEDROOM 


change to his marital status 
by saying, “We’ve got to soft- 
en the design a bit.” She re- 
sponded by lightening some 
of the darker colors and 
adding softer textures, par- 
ticularly in the master suite, 
where she used a silk-and- 
linen fabric on chairs and a 
tone-on-tone chenille on pil- 
lows for the bed. 

The greatest changes to 
the existing floor plan were 
also in the master suite. By 
eliminating a library/office, 
Lewis was able to expand the 
bath and wardrobe areas. 


Lewis changed the angle of a wall 





Here, too, she redirected the 
flow of the rooms, for easier 
access and to get rid of awk- 
ward corners. 

For a newly combined fam- 
ily, one that included nu- 
merous grandchildren, hav- 
ing adequate guest space was 
important. Lewis converted 
one area—“a long tunnel of a 
room,” as she describes it— 
into a well-proportioned me- 
dia/guest room. She enlarged 
and squared it off by appro- 
priating a closet from a guest 
room next to it. In the latter 
room, for aesthetic and spa- 











in the master suite (opposite above) 
to permit a harbor view. Ricut: The 
realist paintings are by P. E. Guzzi. 
At right is a Larry Bell cast bronze, 
2000; on the desk is a 3rd-century 
Roman head. J. Robert Scott furni- 
ture and fabrics. Stark carpet. 










Lert: “In order to achieve what the 
client wanted,” says Lewis, “I had to 
reconfigure the existing floor plan.” 
BeLow: She eliminated the library 
and expanded the master baths and a 
wardrobe. She combined parts of the 
bedrooms to create a large media 
room that doubles as a guest room. 
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tial reasons, she removed a 
strangely angled entrance- 
way. Since “the windows were 
so crazy” in both rooms, she 
hid them altogether by dis- 
guising their chaotic lines 
behind massive plantation- 
style shutters. 

In order to transform the 
kitchen into a generously 
sized, elegantly flowing space, 
the designer opened the wall 
between the adjoining casual 
dining area and the media/ 
guest room, which can be 
closed off by bifold pock- 
et doors for privacy. With 





its bleached-maple cabinetry 
and black-granite counter- 
tops, the renovated kitchen is 
“so stunning you could host a 
dinner party at those count- 
ers,” says Lewis. 

Esformes agrees. “The 
apartment really works beau- 
tifully now,” he says. Above 
all, it’s proven to be supreme- 
ly comfortable—a quality he 
has long associated with Lew- 
is’s work. “I just want to be 
at peace when I get home 
from the battles of the day,” 
he explains. Now, high above 
Sarasota Bay, he can be. 0 
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Interior Design by Richard Keith Langham 
Text by Nancy Collins | 

Before Photography by Billy Cunningham | 

After Photography by Bruce Katz } 



























































*m not a big movie- 

goer,” admits designer 

Richard Keith Langham 

with a laugh. “It’s one 
addiction I don’t have.” Lang- 
ham’s lack of interest in film- 
dom hadn’t posed a problem 
until Academy Award—win- 
ning actress Hilary Swank 
and her husband, actor Chad 
Lowe, walked through his 
door looking for help with 
their first New York apart- 
ment. “They got my name 
through a mutual friend, who 
produced Boys Don’t Cry—a 
movie I hadn’t seen. But I 
blustered my way through, 
congratulating her on her per- 
formance,” recalls Langham. 
“Fortunately, we got along 
like gangbusters—Hilary is 
full of spirit and fire. 

“Finally, three weeks later, 
she turned to me and said, 
‘You haven’t seen my film, 
have your’ I said, ‘No. I only 
watch movies about rich peo- 
ple—that’s my criterion. But 
I’ve got the tape.’ 

“You do not.’ 

“Youre right, but my 
neighbor does,’ and I ran 
across the hall and got it. 
Hilary curled up at the foot 
of my bed and zipped me 
through her favorite parts. 
Afterward I said, ‘You return 
this. Say you’re from Block- 
buster and tell him, ‘Don’t 
forget to rewind.’ So she 
did, and when my neighbor 
opened the door and saw an 
Oscar winner standing there, 
he nearly had a heart attack.” 

It wouldn’t be the last 
moments of mirth for Lang- 
ham and his two show busi- 
ness clients, who—having sold 
their Los Angeles house a 
mere hour after putting it on 
the market—were thrilled to 


“Chad and Hilary had a huge input 
on the redesign,” says designer Rich- 
ard Keith Langham (far left), who re- 
moved the living room’s spiral stair 
(left). ABOVE LEFT: “I bought it as a 
gift to myself with my first paycheck 
of any significance,” Swank says of 
the piano, from Piano-Piano. 
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be making Manhattan their 
new home base. “We spent 
so much time in New York 
and Europe that we finally 
decided just to move here 
to be closer to Paris and 
Italy,” says Swank, “and be- 
cause the city is so inspiring. 
New York is its own per- 


Asove: “Hilary asked for the three 
vertical mirrors in the dining area, 
because they emulate the windows in 
the room. The effect is one of dining 
in the sky,” says Langham. Armani 
Casa dining chairs. Lert: “The lim- 
itations of the space seemed insur- 
mountable at first,” he adds. 


son, with its own personality.” 

Their enthusiasm, it seems, 
was infectious. “Chad and 
Hilary were so excited to 
be taking on this city,” re- 
members Langham. “It was 
definitely the right moment 
in their lives to come here. 
Your heart beats faster in 
New York.” 

Especially when you find a 
place you love, which they 
instantly did, snapping up 
the first space they saw—a 
loft in Chelsea that Lowe 
says met “all our require- 
ments,” starting with ample 
space for their vast me- 
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nagerie, including creatures 
both furred and feathered. 
“Noah’s ark,” says their de- 
signer, “with one half of 
each couple missing.” But the 
pair were also after light— 
and lots of it. “We needed 
a southern exposure,” says 
Lowe, “as well as views of the 


ABove: “We created a small-scale, 
U-shaped kitchen,” says Langham. 
“Tt’s sleek and laboratory-like.” 
The photos above the bar area are 
by Julian Seidl. Brunschwig & Fils 
pillow satin. Lert: “When I first 
saw the kitchen, I said, ‘Somebody 
call a doctor,’” recalls the designer. 





west because Hilary and I 
both love sunsets.” 

With those details assured, 
Langham faced even greater 
problems. “The space was a 
wreck. There was all this white 
drywall, exposed pipes and 
rotten, rusted windows that 
we replaced with tall, open 
expanses of plate glass to em- 
brace the view.” Their next 
move was to install a state- 
of-the-art kitchen—“Hilary 
cooks and quilts,” says Lang- 
ham—along with a modern 
staircase leading up to the 
mezzanine library and den 
overlooking the living room. 
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“Chad and I love to read and j 
have a big book collection,” 
says Swank. “Part of the apart- 
ment’s charm was knowing 
we could build our own little 
library here.” 

Though Langham says that 
he steered his clients toward 
“a more traditional sensibil- 
ity—because it’s more com- 
fortable—than they might 
have had,” the project turned 
out to be “a big collabora- 
tion. Doing your first apart- 
ment is like scaling a wall 
that you've never climbed be- 
fore,” he says. “You’re shocked 
at the cost and the layer- 
ing it takes to produce and 
organize a room. But Chad 
and Hilary were quick stud- 
ies. They were involved in 
every placement, hanging ev- 
ery picture.” 

A proclivity that came ra- 
ther naturally, according to 
the actress. “Being artists lends 
itself to a certain creativity,” 
explains Swank. “Chad and I 
are very much in touch with 
our instincts; we’re used to 
seeing something and going, 
Sihats it.’” 

Those same instincts came 
into play for their color 
palette. “For inspiration, all 
we had to do was look 
outside our windows,” says 
Lowe. “The colors are right 
there. We simply chose ones 
that complemented the won- 
derful views.” In their bed- 
room, for instance, the buff- 
colored walls are linked to 
the “faded wood of two old 
water towers” that are visi- 
ble from the apricot-high- 
lighted room. “The apricot,” 
adds Swank, “complements a 
nearby building of gorgeous 
peach and maroon brick”—a 
color that Langham carried 
over into the master bath, 
whose walls are covered in 
_boysenberry glass tiles. “It 
j feels like you’re inside a 
| bottle,” the designer pauses, 
_“...of bourbon.” 

Besides being “beautiful 
and cozy,” the couple’s apart- 

continued on page 206 


























“It was the right 
moment in Chad and 
Hilary’s lives to come il) 
here. Your heart beats | 
faster in New York.” Hi) 








| 
ABOVE: “The upstairs den is our real ||| 
living space, where we read scripts, | 
watch movies and hang out,” says 
Swank. Among their awards are 
Lowe’s Emmy for Life Goes On and 
Swank’s Oscar and Golden Globe 
for Boys Don’t Cry. Stark carpet. HI) 
Lert: The den had been a bedroom. 

















































eorge Washington never slept 

there, and though it looked as 

if it had been there since the 

Revolution, the handsome 
Georgian-style house in Old Westbury, 
New York, was a comparative stripling, 
built in 1925. But for designer Geoffrey 
Bradfield, whose passion is modern art, 
it was almost a shrine. Washington may 
not have slept there, but its owner, Ger- 
trude Vanderbilt Whitney, most certainly 
did. “ve never worked on a house with 
the provenance this one has,” says Brad- 
field. “Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney is 
part of American lore. She was not only a 
champion of 20th-century art, but she 
founded the Whitney Museum. There’s 
a certain reverence attached to her name.” 











Before 








Top: Designer Geoffrey Bradfield ABove: “The living room was drab,” 


(center) and associate Douglas Wit- _ says Bradfield. “I added a lightheart- 
tels renovated a Georgian-style man- _ ed reference to formal French inte- 
sion in Old Westbury, New York, riors.” RiGHT: The custom rugs, 
that once belonged to Gertrude Van- _ from Stark, are “the dominant spirit 
derbilt Whitney. The main house of the space.” Francesca Sutil oils 
was preserved, but two wings were hang at left. Bernd Goeckler fau- 
replaced by architect Brian Shore. teuils flank a Malmaison low table. 
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Interior Design by Geoffrey Bradfield 












































Opposite: Fernand Léger’s L’Atelier 
de Chevreuse, 1953, hangs above the 
living room mantel, which Brad- 
field retained. Brunschwig & Fils 
club chair silk. Commode and and- 
iron, Newel. Nobilis drapery dam- 
ask. Scalamandré ottoman and sofa 
fabrics and sofa and drapery trims. 


Ricurt: “I kept the best of the past 
in the dining room,” says Bradfield, 
“without creating a period room.” 
Betow: He added a niche and a key- 
stone arch on either side of the man- 
tel and painted the paneling. Old 
World Weavers chair fabric; Tiffany’s 
tableware. Houleés drapery trim. 


An ardent modernist, Bradfield did 
not want to re-create the house Whit- 
ney lived in, however. “When you walk 

| into a room I’ve done, I want it to say, 
“This is 2002,’” he says. That is what his 
clients—a young couple with two active 
daughters—also wanted to hear. In fact, 
they bought the property less for its his- 
toric structure than for the nine lush 
acres that surround it, a rare find in that 


part of Long Island, so close to Manhat- 
tan. “We’re jeans people,” says the wife. 
“We didn’t want our home to be a mu- 
seum. We wanted it to be comfortable.” 
Bradfield’s challenge, then, was to bring 
the house into the 21st century without 
destroying its classic Georgian design. 
Before beginning, Bradfield and his 
associate, Douglas Wittels, photo- 
graphed every room—or, to use Wittels’s 








words, “every angle of every room.” 
With those photographs in front of 
them, they could then decide what to 
keep and what to discard. “We added a 
lot more architectural interest to the 
rooms,” says Wittels. “We brought them 
up to their full potential.” The result 
can perhaps best be seen in the large en- 
trance hall, which is much the same as it 
was in Whitney’s day—yet altogether 
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different. The dimensions were not al- 
tered, and Bradfield retained the origi- 
nal, beautifully proportioned stair rail. 
“It’s a gem,” he says. But he did not hes- 
itate to make other dramatic changes, 
replacing Whitney’s wood floor with 
limestone and granite and her flat ceil- 
ing with one that has coffered inserts. 
Bradfield did make a change in the 
structure of the living room, opening it up 
by enlarging a small door into one that is 
seven feet wide. “You can see my clients 
sitting in any room in the house—with 
their dog,” says Bradfield. The color of 
the walls, a soft cream, was chosen to 


Before 





Lert: “The wife wanted a soft, ro- 
mantic master bedroom,” says the 
designer, “with a decidedly French 
feel.” BELOw: The space “has a 
youthful glamour,” he adds. “Even 
television screens have become so 
chic.” Newel gilt armchairs, low 
table and andirons. Julia Gray bench 
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provide a background for his clients’ ex- 
panding collection of modern art— 
paintings by Frank Stella, Fernand 
Léger and Francesca Sutil, as well as 
sculptures by Henry Moore, Barbara 
Hepworth and Jean Arp. 

The dining room is the setting for 
large family gatherings, and Bradfield 
designed a round table that expands to 
seat 24. For a touch of drama, he placed 
it atop a round rug that was also special- 
ly made to his specifications. Besides 
comfort, the wife wanted furnishings 
_that felt French, even if they were 
| not, and here, as in many other parts 
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of the house, the reference is Gallic. 
Those French vibrations are felt most 
strongly in the master bedroom, which 
has soft and soothing colors—celadon 
and gold. “Romantic” is how Bradfield 
describes the room, which contains ob- 
jects from several centuries: 19th-century 
Italian armchairs, a French Art Mo- 
derne table from the 1940s and a large 
flat-screen television from 2001 above 
the fireplace. “I no longer see the neces- 
sity to hide television sets,” Bradfield 
says of the new technology. “They’re 
very beautiful now, and we should have 
the courage to use them as they are.” 
Down the hall are the girls’ rooms, 
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Lerr: In the conservatory, “the foot- 
print remains the same,” notes the 
designer. BELow: He introduced a 
treillage wall and tray ceiling. Mc- 
Guire rattan table, chairs, low table 
and cane sofas. Houles green pillow 
trim. Old World Weavers sofa fabric, 
check and pillow stripe. Stark rug. 
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each with its own four-poster bed. But 
the girls—and their friends—spend 
much of their time in a game room on 
the third floor. Actually, it is not on the 
third floor. It is the third floor, and an 
area that once was a maze of tiny rooms 
for the Whitneys’ many servants is now 
one large space. “The only things we 


couldn’t move were the chimney flues,” 
says Firadfield. “But I like the way they 
look-—they’re a kind of sculpture. ‘The 
hanging lights are indus osted 
giass framed in bronze. I v hem 


to be overscale. The room for it.” 
In the basement, there ave other kinds 
of enter‘ainment. At one end is a small 
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BELOw: One wing now houses the 
indoor pool, gym and spa. LEFT: 
The pool’s barrel-vaulted ceiling, 
colonnades and Louis XVI lan- 
terns were inspired by Royaumont 
abbey. “I've long admired its archi- 
tecture,” says Bradfield. Walters 
Wicker cane furniture. 
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but fully appointed movie theater, with 
eight enormous reclining chairs and a 
long banquette at the rear for the over- 
flow, the balcony crowd. The hallway out- 
side testifies to the husband’s love of 
sports. Glass cases hold not only trophies 
and awards but all kinds of sports para- 
phernalia, including a shirt that belonged 
to Mark Messier, the star forward of the 
New York Rangers hockey team. 

Though the new owners kept the 
Whitney house, they replaced two wings, 
one of which also attests to the hus- 
band’s love of athletics. Stretching 100 
feet, with a ceiling three stories high, 
this wing holds an indoor pool, a fully 
equipped gym and spa, and wide decks 
for pool parties. Bradfield’s inspiration 
for the space, with its formal colonnades 
and vaulted ceiling, was not a sports are- 
na or even the Baths of Caracalla; it was 
Royaumont, a 13th-century abbey not 
far from Paris. 

In keeping with Bradfield’s philosophy 
that a room should contain only those 
things that are essential, the furnishings 
in the pool wing, mostly cane furniture, 
were kept deliberately simple. “I believe 
in the principle, When in doubt, don’t,” 
he says. “If you’re thinking of adding an 
unnecessary piece of furniture, you’re 
gilding the lily.” And that, as it happens, 
is also the philosophy of the jeans fami- 
ly that now lives in Gertrude Vanderbilt 
Whitney’s house. She loves the house, 
says the wife, but her husband loves it 
even more. “If we get divorced,” she 
jokes, “the house is his.’ 

















“Tt was a volume of space like you 
wouldn’t believe,” designer Suzanne 
Lovell (above) says of the house she 
adapted from an 1892 artillery shed 
outside Chicago. “The light came 
in through all the doors. We brought 
the outside inside.” BELOW AND 
Lert: An arcade of arches punctu- 
ates opposite sides of the structure. 


Before 


Architecture by DLK 

Interior Design by Lovell Fridstein 

Landscape Architecture by Jacobs/Ryan Associates 
Text by Susan Cheever 

After Photography by Tony Soluri 


t was a cold, gloomy day when de- 
signer Suzanne Lovell drove north 
along Lake Michigan to see the 
abandoned artillery shed unprom- 
isingly called Building 89. Built outside 
Chicago in the woods of Fort Sheridan, 
a retired army base established after the 
Haymarket riot of 1886 and now a na- 
tional historic landmark district, the shed 
was one of almost 100 buildings that 
her client had bought for development. 
Through the rain, she looked over 
cracked pavement at a boarded-up ruin, 
with 16 huge arches built for caissons. “It 
was as ugly as all get out,” she remembers. 
“It was the opportunity of a lifetime.” 
Lovell, of the Chicago-based design 
firm Lovell Fridstein, instantly fell in 


love with the Romanesque arches that 
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Lert: Circulation paths were creat- 
ed around the central living areas. 
Opposite: A 135-foot-long iron 
drapery rod extends the length of 
the wall. “That way I could keep 
the arches pure,” says Lovell. A 
1943 charcoal drawing by Matisse 
rests on top of the media cabinet. 


Ricut: A fireplace, incorporating 
materials from the original structure, 
was added to the living room. ABOVE: 
An antique wrought iron chandelier 
hangs from the 26-foot-high ceiling. 
Great Plains gray fabric; Osborne 
& Little red braid on pillows. Holly 
Hunt armchairs and club chairs. 






































ABove: Lovell added walls to delin- 
eate the dining space. Tor: Two 
mirrors were hung opposite the 
arches to reflect the outdoor views. 
The 1920s gouaches are by Léger. 
Bookshelves line a sitting area that 
leads to the kitchen. ABOVE RIGHT: 
Living spaces are centered, away 
from the arches, in the new plan. 
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march along the 135-foot-long build- 
ing. “They’re the building’s real archi- 
” 7 “Dp : 

tecture,” she says. “Because they mirror 
each other, there’s a play of light back 
and forth. This building is about light.” 

She worked with architect Howard 
Decker, formerly of DLK Architecture, 


to balance the character of the original 
space with the comforts of modern life. 
“Tt’s a new house contained within an 
old building,” says Decker. “You can see 
and touch the old walls. Adaptive reuse 
of historic structures is a balancing act. 
You try to find ways to give voice to a 
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new life, while simultaneously preserv- 
ing the old voices.” 

Lovell agrees. “The most dangerous 
part of this project was the voluminous 
spaces,” she says. “It’s a huge space, but I 
wanted you to feel held.” To achieve this, 
she tucked the living room in the center 
of the 7,500-square-foot building and 


| put the master suite at one end and the 





kitchen at the other. The floors were re- 
placed with antique wide-plank hickory 
from Tennessee, and she added stairs that 
ascend from the living room to a bridge 
that crosses the space to the guest rooms. 
“T wanted everything to look as if it had 
always been there,” she says. 

Each of the six rooms is dominated 
by the arches—to emphasize them, she 
ran a hand-forged iron drapery rod, 
hung with translucent linen curtains, 
down each side of the structure—and 
the house itself is dominated by the 
client’s passions. A trained gourmet cook, 
he needed a large kitchen as well as a 
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Lert: The master bedroom was 
placed at one end of the residence, 
and doors were installed in all of 
the arches. ABove: For the décor, 
Lovell mixed custom pieces with 
Chinese antiques. Random Notes, 
1990, by Joseph Piccillo hangs above 
the bed. Jim Thompson toile. 





wine cellar and humidor, and a place for 
his fly-fishing gear. He also needed space 
to display his many collections, includ- 
ing etchings with which Frank Lloyd 
Wright’s widow had paid her legal bills 
to his father’s firm. “The challenge was 
to take these gargantuan rooms and make 
them warm and livable,” the client says. 

The overwhelming scale of Building 


89 seemed to call for the simple lines 
and tactile finishes of Asian antiques: a 
monk’s table from Thailand, a Chinese 
altar table and demilune tables from 
China’s Shanxi province to echo the 
arches. “The architecture is so strong 
and the materials are so strong, the 
Asian pieces bring a personality of 
ancientness, a soulfulness that tames 
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ABOVE AND RiGuT; “The garden 
became a series of intimate spaces,” 
says landscape architect Bernard 
Jacobs. Brick floor pavers were re- 
moved from inside to create walk- 
ways, and a wood pergola shades 
the outdoor living and dining areas. 
Brown Jordan metal chairs, rear. 


down that strength,” Lovell explains. 

In the living room, a 26-foot-high 
ceiling holds an antique wrought iron 
chandelier, which lights a brick-and- 
limestone fireplace with corner pieces 
salvaged from the exterior tie rods. Above 
it, an oil by Chicago painter David Kla- 
men looks down on the monk’s table and 
the altar table arranged with a sofa and 











chairs on a Chinese sea-grass rug. A yel- 
low Alexander Calder stabile sits on a red- 
lacquered Chinese shoe box, and on the 
mantelpiece, an etching from the Wright 
collection leans next to a pair of Japa- 
nese candlesticks. Two rice baskets flank a 
Joan Miro watercolor on a Japanese chest 
under the staircase, where the railings 
frame Sally Chandler’s Sunflower Diptych. 
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The master bedroom is a sanctuary 
with a view of the Fort Sheridan water 
tower, modeled after the campanile in 
Venice’s Piazza San Marco. The bed sits 
under a Joseph Piccillo mixed-media 
piece, next to a James Whistler etching 
from the Wright collection and a Bill 
Mauldin drawing, signed to the client 
from the cartoonist. A black-lacquered 
Chinese money chest gleams at the end 
of the bed; by one arch a bamboo moon- 
gazing chair is pulled up to a demilune 
table. Under the windows, two wing 
chairs and an ottoman surround a table 
draped in matching toile. 

The south end of the house is an open 
kitchen, with shelving for cookbooks 
and a table with mahogany Thonet chairs. 
“T love to cook,” says the client. “I'll grill 
Chilean sea bass or whatever’s good in 
the stores. I cook, we sit around, and 
everyone’s helping. It’s fun—sometimes 
everyone cooks a dish.” Lovell provided 

continued on page 206 








MASTERS OF LIGHT 








"You never know what 
unplanned encounter 
will rescue a dreary 
day and add a solid 
brushstroke of joy to 


your heart.” 


— Thomas Kinkade 
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Masters of Light Galleries also feature these fine artists from Media Arts Group, Inc. 
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International Travel/Cruises 


1°Cabo del Sol. 1,800-acre golf resort community 
built along the sea featuring four championship golf 
courses, two clubhouses, resort hotels, a beach club, 
village center and a variety of residential options. 
2-The World of ResidenSea. A luxury residential 
community at sea, featuring 88 guest suites and 110 
private residences. For further information, call 
(877) 284-5138. 


United States Travel 


3° Please send me all of the items in this category. 


4-Arvida. From beachside resorts to vibrant new 
communities, Arvida offers you the best of Florida. 
www.arvida.com 


5-Boca Raton Resort & Club. A classic destination 
resort with deluxe accommodations, a private beach, 
golf, tennis, a new European spa, water sports, shop- 
ping and dining on 356 tropical acres in Palm Beach 
County, FL. 

6*The Club at CopperWynd. European-inspired 
guestrooms offer luxurious amenities including cus- 
tom furnishings, fine linens, fireplaces and balconies 
to enjoy the serene mountain views. 


7°Colonial Williamsburg. The nation’s largest 
living history museum. It is the restored 18" century 
capital of colonial Virginia where visitors step back 

in time to events surrounding the eve of the American 
Revolution. 


8-Fisher Island. The finest private club community. 
Please contact us to receive our complimentary 
brochure. 

9°Florida. Discover a myriad of unique and unusual 
furnishings, accessories and design trends found only in 
the Sunshine State. Information on sources, designers 
and developments. 

10*La Mansion del Rio. Following a multi-million 
dollar restoration, the historic La Mansion del Rio is 
the heart of Texas hospitality, overlooking the romantic 
San Antonio River Walk. Visit www.lamansion.com or 
call (800) 292-7300. 


11°Texas Tourism. For your free Texas Travel Guide 
visit www.traveltex.com or call (800) 8888-TEX, ext. 2079. 


12-WCI. Tour ideally located properties, luxury resi- 
dences and world-class amenities. Florida’s premier 
developer of waterfront, tower and country club 
communities. Visit www.wcicommunities.com or call 
(800) 924-2290. 
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14-Collectors Editions. Sell sheets, brochures and 
postcards available for fine art galleries interested in the 
artwork of Hessam, Oleg, Sabzi and Wren—among 
many other artists. 


15°Colville Publishing. Representing artists Daniel 
Gerhartz, Marilyn Simandle, John Powell, Don Hatfield, 
John Asaro, S. Burkett Kaiser and others. View available 
fine art prints at www.colvillepublishing.com 


16+Jan’s & Company French Antiques. Direct 
importers of fine French and Continental 19" century 
and Belle Epoque furniture, chandeliers, sculpture, 
pianos and decorations. Visit www.jansantiques.com 
or call (323) 735-6455. 


17+*Larson-Juhl. For the best in custom frames, ask 
your custom framer for the Craig Ponzio Custom 


Frame Collection by Larson-Juhl. For information, 
visit www.larsonjuhl.com or call (800) 886-6126. 


18+ Masterlight Fine Art Publishing. Find yourself 
experiencing the “Art of Inspiration” with our 36-page, 
double UV coated booklet detailing the magic of 
Terbush with over 40 images available as giclee on 
canvas. $13.20. 

19*Media Arts Group, Inc. Representing Howard 
Behrens, Simon Bull, Robert Lyn Nelson and Thomas 
Kinkade. 


20:Red Baron Antiques. Auctions and retail 
featuring architectural antiques and decorative arts. 
Specialties include chandeliers, mantels, oil paintings, 
palatial furniture and interior/exterior statuary. Call 
(404) 252-3770. Free catalog. 


*Sculpture Foundation. For a free catalog of the 
bronze, life-sized sculpture of Seward Johnson, visit 
www.sewardjohnson.com or call (310) 264-2400. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


21+Please send me all of the items in this category. 


22-Acura. For a closer look at the full line of Acura 
automobiles, please visit www.acura.com or call 
(800) TO-ACURA. Complimentary brochure available. 


23: Infiniti. The all-new Infiniti® G35™ luxury sport 
sedan. 260-hp and DVD navigational system (optional). 
Visit www.infiniti.com or call (800) 335-1443 for more 
on the G35. 


24+Lexus. Free brochure on the highly acclaimed 
Lexus automobiles—the result of our passionate pursuit 
of perfection. 

25*Lincoln LS. The power of luxury with the luxury of 
power. Come see what American luxury is all about. Stop 
by your Lincoln dealer, visit www.lincolnvehicles.com or 
call (800) 688-8898. 


26-Mercedes-Benz. Visit your Mercedes-Benz dealer 
and start to live the Mercedes experience. To find out 
more about the exciting Mercedes-Benz vehicle line-up 
or locate a dealer near you, visit www.mbusa.com or 


call (800) FOR-MERCEDES. No literature available. 


27°Nissan. For more information, please visit us at 
www.nissandriven.com or call (800) 896-9694. 


28+Toyota. For more information on Toyota innova- 
tions and technologies that positively impact the world 
in which we live, visit www.toyota.com/tomorrow 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


29-+Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


30-31 -+Baltica. Handcrafted custom hardware. 
European-made architectural fittings: door, cabinet and 
window hardware. Please visit www.baltica.com or call 
(S08) 763-9224. Catalog CD, $5, circle (#30). Free 
brochure, circle (#31). 


32-33+*Chadsworth’s 1.800.COLUMNS. Columns, 
pillars, pilasters and posts available in wood, Polystone™ 
and fiberglass. Our award-winning Idea Book includes 
Columns Product Portfolio. Idea Book, $20, circle (#32). 
Product Portfolio, $5, circle (#33). www.columns.com 


34-Conklin’s Authentic Barnwood. Antique lumber 
aged over decades. Helping architects, designers and 
builders breathe new life into cultural treasures. Visit 
www.conklinsbarnwood.com or call (570) 465-3832. $5. 


35°Enkeboll Designs. An elegant selection of archi- 
tectural woodcarvings, including capitols, moldings, 
onlays, panels etc. Catalog, $20. 

36+Haddonstone (USA) Ltd. Ornamental and archi- 
tectural cast stonework in the widest choice of styles for 
interior and exterior environments. A 134-page color 
and richly illustrated brochure, The Collection, $10. 


PROMOTION 


37*Houston Grand Entrances. Offering a beautiful 
24-page color catalog featuring a selection of our most 
popular metal doors, gates and beds. 

38-Loewen Windows. Maker of fine wood windows 
and doors. Call (800) 245-2295 for a free product 
brochure plus sizing handbook. 


39*Old World Stoneworks. Best designed cast stone 
fireplace mantels in the business. Prices range from 
$1,000 to $5,700. Provides excellent technical sup- 
port for all types of installation and applications. 
Call (800) 600-8336. 

40-Pearlworks. Manufacturers of architectural 
ornamentation for use in the most casual or unique 
setting. Special cabinetry parts now available. 
320-page catalog, $55. 

41-Pella Windows. With a little dreaming and Pella® 
Windows & Doors, anything can happen. Visit the 
company that never compromises on materials, crafts- 
manship, design or performance at www.pella.com 
42-Phantom Screens. The leading brand of 
retractable screens for doors, windows and oversized 
applications. Designed to match your home’s décor. 
No other screen is as stylish, versatile and functional. 
43-Pierrexpert. Specializing in quality natural stone 
with a large variety of limestone and sandstone colors 
and textures for interior and exterior veneer. 


44-Plato Woodwork. Featuring outstanding, on- 
location photography from beautiful homes through- 
out the United States. At www.platowoodwork.com 
find an assortment of designs, styles, woods and fin- 
ishes from America’s pre-eminent custom cabinetry 
manufacturer. 

45-Renaissance Conservatories. America’s pre- 
eminent manufacturer of premium sun rooms and con- 
servatories. Catalog, Conservatory Planning Guide 
and video, $15. Visit www.renaissance-online.com or 
call (800) 882-4657. s 


46: Society Brass Collection. A complete collection 
of authentic door hardware crafted in solid-forged 
brass and available in an array of distinctive finishes 
such as satin nickel, polished chrome and oil-rubbed 
bronze. 


47-Stone Legends. Enhance your lifestyle with stone 
architectural elements. Catalog has color photos and 
all the information needed to start the process. Call 
(800) 398-1199. 

48-Stone Magic. Fireplace surrounds designed to fit 
any style or room size. Color catalog shows everything 
needed to design your room around a striking center- 
piece. Call (800) 597-3606. 

49-+Tischler und Sohn. Mahogany windows and 
doors offered in practically any size, shape and style, 
with a variety of different finishes. 

50-Vista® UV Shield Window Films. Learn how 

to control excessive heat gain, energy costs, glare and 
ultraviolet rays that are coming through your windows. 
Free informative brochure. 


ELECTRONICS 


51°Sharp. Introducing AQUOS, inspiring, flat-panel, 
liquid crystal television. Crystal-clear image quality, 
outstanding brightness and a screen that’s merely 2.5” 
thin. AQUOS by Sharp. It’s what TV will be. 


FABRICS/WALLCOVERINGS/ACCESSORIES 


52+Please send me all of the free items in this category. 
53*ADO Corporation Sold through the trade only. 
Literature containing photography and information 
about ADO’s many products is available. 








54-American Society of Interior Designers. Free 

interior design research papers. Call (800) 610-ASID. For 

a free interior design referral service, call (800) 775-ASID 

(residential) or (800) 610-ASID (commercial). Please visit 

www. interiors.org 

§5-Architectural Paneling Inc. Specializing in custom- 

designed English and French paneled rooms for over 40 

years. Our design and manufacturing expertise sets us 

| apart in both quality of craftsmanship and design perfor- 
mance. Free estimates. $10. 


| 56°Coraggio Textiles. A source for fine fabrics. 


| 57-DONGHIA Furniture/Textiles. Furniture, textiles, 
trim, lighting, wallcoverings and accessories that bridge 
| the gap between modern and traditional. Designs are 
handcrafted of the finest materials with an unmistakable 
style. $3. 


58-Edelman Leather. Information about how to use, care 
for and understand quality leather is available on our web- 
site. Visit www.edelmanleather.com or call (800) 886-TEDY. 


) 59°Highland Court™ Fabrics. Duralee Fabrics intro- 
| duces Highland Court, a company that brings opulent design 
| and fashion to the most prestigious residences, with a collec- 

| tion of silks, damasks and chenilles. Call (631) 273-8800. 


| 60°J. Robert Scott. The finest in fabrics, furniture, 
lighting and accessories designed by Sally Sirkin Lewis. 
| Showrooms in N_Y., London, L.A. and Chicago. Call 

| (310) 680-4300. No literature available at this time. 


} 61-JAB. Europe’s source for exceptional fabrics, 
} wallpaper and decorative hardware. Known for exuber- 
' ant color, cutting-edge design and superior quality. 
} Available exclusively through interior designers and 
| the network of Stroheim & Romann showrooms. No 
| literature available. 


} 62°Kravet. The leading distributor of decorative fabrics 

} and furnishings to the interior design trade. Brochure 

}) gives you a detailed view of the many products that Kravet 
} features including fabrics, furniture and trimmings. $1. 












| 63>Lee Jofa. Introducing a new and exciting fabric 

} and wallcovering collection. Experience the luxurious 
} textiles in an elegantly styled brochure featuring the 

} newest products. $2. 


} 64-Stroheim & Romann. For over 136 years, the 

}) leading source for exquisite fabrics, wallcoverings and 

| trimmings. Available through interior designers and the 
network of Stroheim & Romann showrooms nationwide. 

| No literature available. 


| 65-Tapestries & More. The largest galleries of tapestries 
§ and handmade tapestry reproductions in North America. 
Visit www.tapestries.cc or call (877) 623-6465. 


FINANCIAL 


| 66+ Charles Schwab & Co. Providing the expert finan- 

_ cial advice you’d expect from us. Objective, uncomplicated 

and not driven by commission. Visit www.schwab.com or 
| call (800) 790-6047. 


\ 
FLOOR COVERINGS 


| 67+Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


|68-Anichini. Offering the largest, most exclusive collec- 
) tion of luxury Italian textiles for the bed, bath, table and 
body. 

}69*Asmara. To learn more about the elegant world of 

| Asmara handmade rugs, visit www.asmarainc.com or call 
| (800) 451-7240 and request a free color brochure. 


| 70-Caravan Rug Corporation. Recently re-created 

" antique aristocracy using weaving and antique wash tech- 
niques which are both classic and sophisticated. For a 

| representative near you, call (310) 358-1222. 


71°Carlisle Restoration Lumber. New 40-page color 
portfolio featuring over 50 beautiful photographs of our 
| traditional wide plank flooring. 


|72*Cavendish Grey. Photographed in our client’s 

| homes, our 48-page color catalog shows why we are the 
premier resource for the finest antique stone floors, 

| fireplaces, fountains and architectural stonework. $15. 


|73-74- Elizabeth Eakins. Wool Catalog is 64 pages 

| of handmade custom-designed rugs in wool and linen, 

| $15, circle (#73). Cotton Catalog is 66 color pages of hand- 
| woven, hand-dyed 100% cotton rugs, $20, circle (#74). 

| 15-Feizy Rugs. One of the most progressive designers 

| and manufacturers in the rug industry. Our vast selection 
of designs ensures you will find a rug for every room in 

| your home. 


| 76-Hokanson Inc. Designer and manufacturer of cus- 
tom luxury rugs and carpets. Hand- and machine-made 
in our own factory in North America. 


77+InnerAsia. Handcrafted Tibetan rugs in classic 
§} designs with rich vibrant colors as well as the simple 
| elegance of its contemporary collection. 
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78-Lonseal Fiooring. For information on our embossed, 
exterior, smooth, sport and wood-grain resilient floors, 
request a brochure or samples at (800) 832-7111. 


79*Mansour Fine Rugs. Catalog is a beautiful color 
compilation of the extensive range of Persian, Oriental and 
European rugs and tapestries available from the Mansour 
showroom. 


80-Matt Camron Rugs & Tapestries. Dedicated to 
offering the design trade the finest in antique European 
and Oriental decorative rugs and tapestries. Custom 
and programmed rugs are also available. Please call 
(214) 752-6950. 


81+Megerian Brothers Oriental Rugs. Presents works 
of art, each one a blend of history and design that is beautiful- 
ly timeless. Offering a full range of Aubussons, Savonneries, 
Bessarabians, tapestries and fine antique pieces. Catalog, 
$10. For more information, visit www.megerianrugs.com or 
call (877) MEGERIAN. 


82+°Mohawk Industries, Inc. Mohawk Right Choice 
Carpet Guide. For a free brochure on choosing the right 
carpet for your lifestyle or for a dealer near you. 


83-New Moon. Collection of exquisite handwoven 
rugs designed by John Kurtz considered to be the most 
imaginative in the world today. Fresh designs and color 
choices. 


84-Nourison. With comprehensive information about 
the history, manufacture and design of fine carpets, the 
Nourison Rug Primer is intended to assist the consumer 
in making an educated choice in the purchase of the rug. 


85-Odegard, Inc. Hand-knotted from the finest hand- 
selected Himalayan wool in luminous colors. Odegard’s 
proprietary designs are copyrighted. All carpets are 
custom ordered. Call (800) 670-8836. 


86-Pianeta Legno Floors USA, Inc. Offering the 
world’s finest engineered and pre-finished hardwood 
flooring, starting with select woods from around the 
globe and finishing with an elegant European touch. 
Call (212) 755-1414. 


87-Samad. Color postcard available. 


88-Stanton Carpet. From the high-styled Wilton 
patterns and sisals to printed carpets and area rugs, 
Stanton Carpet offers exclusive, luxury designs. Setting 
the trends in floor covering. Visit www.stantoncarpet.com 
or call (888) 809-2989. 


89-91-Stark Carpet. Catalog features Stark’s designs 
and colorways, including fabric and furniture. Available to 
designers and architects, $10, circle (#89). An American 
Approach to Antique Carpets, a 4-volume set in hardcover 
of Stark’s extensive antique collection, $150, circle (#90). 
One volume, $50, circle (#91). 


92°Tufenkian Carpets. Our exquisite 200-page full line 
catalog, $20, presents our Tibetan rugs, immersing you in 
Tufenkian’s creative artistry. For dealer information and 
a free brochure, visit www.tufenkiancarpets.com or call 
(800) 435-7568. 


93-95-Walker Zanger. Create your own unique vision in 
tile and stone with Walker Zanger’s luxurious collection of 
handmade ceramic tile, terra cotta, stone tile and slabs, 
mosaics and glass. 20-page brochure, $2, circle (#93). 
Ceramic Tile catalog, $16, circle (#94). 110-page Stone 
Catalog, $16, circle (#95). 


96°Woven Legends. To learn more about the naturally 
dyed carpets of Woven Legends, visit us on the web at 
www.wovenlegends.com 


FURNITURE 


97+Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


98-American Leather. Quality leather furniture is an 
investment you will enjoy for many years. Why settle for 
anything less than your choice of over 70 styles and colors 
custom-made. www.americanleather.com 


99+ Auffrance Fine Furniture. With a long tradition 

of painstaking design and dedication to Old World crafts- 
manship, Auffrance produces the most exquisite furniture 
reproductions. 20-page catalog free to the trade. 


100° Avery Boardman Ltd. A comprehensive catalog 
featuring our entire line of sofa beds, chairs, sofas, 
ottomans and bedding products. Designed to assist both 
the expert and the novice alike. $35. 


101*Barlow Tyrie. Since 1920, our solid teakwood out- 
door garden and leisure furnishings have weathered the 
test of time. Designs for poolside, garden and patio. $3. 
*Bausman & Co. Color catalog available from show- 
room or sales representative. Call (877) 228-7626. 


102+Bedroom Eyes. A perfect night’s sleep on the world’s 
finest bed. Honeycomb nesting to eliminate gaps, all-natural 
fiber, Belgian woven damask coverings and more. 


103*Bernhardt. Furniture makers since 1889. Offering 
a variety of catalogs for living room, dining room and bed- 
room. Visit www.bernhardt.com or call (800) 340-0240. 


PROMOTION 





104-Brown Jordan. The premier manufacturer of fine 
casual furnishings for the home since 1945. For more 
information, call (800) 743-4252, ext. 221. 


105° California Closets. Your home—the place that 
harbors your everyday essentials, memories and treasures. 
California Closets creates the finest custom storage systems 
for every room in your home. Visit www.calclosets.com or 
call (888) 336-9195. 


106-Charles P. Rogers Brass and Iron Beds. Original 
19"- and 20"-century headboards, beds, canopy beds 

and daybeds available. Phone orders welcome. Visit 
www.charlesprogers.com or call (800) 272-7726. Color 
catalog, $1.50. 


107 - Decorative Crafts, Inc. Importers of the finest 
traditional Italian furniture for over 70 years. Free 
color catalog with over 600 furniture designs from Italy. 
www.decorativecrafts.com 


108+*Design Centro Italia. Discover high quality, mod- 
ern Italian furnishings all carried in-stock and ready to 
ship. Visit our 700-page website at www.italydesign.com 


109+ Drexel Heritage Furnishings, Inc. /mages & 
Inspirations—64 pages of the most popular collections, plus 
home decorating ideas for formal and informal styling. 
Get inspired! $5. 


110° Edward Ferrell Ltd. Visit our showrooms in New 
York, Washington and Chicago. Other showroom loca- 
tions in listings nationwide. Catalog, $40. 


111°Elijah Slocum. Fine handmade English furniture. 
Two handsome loose-leaf binders, one of tables and case- 
goods, one of seating, $150. Full credit of purchase price 
with first order. 


112°The Federalist. Specializing in handmade reproduc- 
tions of 18"- and early 19"-century furniture, lighting and 
accessories. Each piece is made using the same techniques 
employed 200 years ago. 

113+Francesco Molon GieMme. Italian manufacturer 
of high-end furniture offering bedroom, dining room, 
occassional and office furniture in a wide variety of styles 
and woods. www.francescomolon.com 


114°Fronterra. Catalog highlights items from the 

Fronterra.com website. Our complete selection of furni- 
ture, ranging from traditional to contemporary, is on our 
website. Visit www.fronterra.com or call (800) 762-5374. 


115+George Smith Inc. Makers of unparalleled 
English handmade upholstered furniture to order. 
Expensive line of exclusive furnishing fabrics. Specialists 
in kilim and hand colored leather furniture. Free 30- 
page catalog. 

116+Giati Designs, Inc. Manufacturer of fine teak 
furniture, market umbrellas and interior/exterior textiles. 


117+Gloster Furniture. A comprehensive consumer cata- 
log presenting the entire range of furniture, photographed 
both on location and within a detailed specification section. 


118*Habersham Furniture Company. Receive a 
color brochure showcasing many of the handpainted 
and hand-finished pieces from Habersham. To find 
your nearest dealer, visit www.habershamdesigns.com 
or call (800) HABERSHAM. 


119*Henredon Furniture. Amalfi Coast—a grandly 
scaled collection of elegant European designs derived from 
actual antiques or artifacts our designers found in Europe. 
Impeccable carving, sun-burnt patinas, delicate marquetry 
and rich woods such as olive ash burl, French walnut and 
rare Russian walnut burl. $15. 


120-Henry Hall Designs. Fine outdoor furniture made 
primarily from teak wood, stainless steel and aluminium— 
ranging in design from contemporary to ergonomic to 
traditional. Sold to the trade. 


121-122+Hickory Chair. Presenting a versatile mix of 
wood and upholstered furniture. Catalogs available: 
Upholstery and Wood, $25 each, circle (#121). William 
E. Poole and Thomas O’Brien, $15 each, circle (#122). 
Visit www.hickorychair.com or call (800) 349-4579. 


123*Kingsley Bate Ltd. America’s leading manufactur- 
er of elegant, solid teak outdoor furnishings. Available to 
the trade and through finer outdoor furniture stores 
nationwide. $5 


124*Kreiss Collection. The world-class look of Kreiss 
features an international mix of custom handmade furni- 
ture, unique accessories, professional design services, 
exclusive fabrics and luxury bed linens. 48-page color 
folio, $15. www.kreiss.com 

125M. Craig & Company. Each piece an original in 
the forefront of contemporary design. Mahogany and 
American hardwoods are the predominant materials 
used. More than 40 residential and custom creations. 
Portfolio, $15. 


426*McGuire Furniture Company. A 1|08-page portfolio 


featuring the finest in handcrafted ratian designs, bamboo 
tables, solid teak, !aced rawhide, aluminum, lighting and 
other special collections. $15. 
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127-+Naurelle Furniture and Lighting. Two show- 
rooms located at the Pacific Design Center. A magnifi- 
cent collection of European furniture, lighting and 
accessories. 

128+Phyllis Morris Originals. The foremost designer 
and manufacturer of luxurious custom furniture. New 
56-page color portfolio, finish sample chart, specification 
catalog and price list available. $35. 

129-PierceMartin. One-stop source for upscale wick- 
er, rattan and iron furnishings as well as an extensive 
collection of unique Eastern antiques and accessories. 
Full product catalog to the trade only, $65. Visit 
www.piercemartin.com or call (800) 334-8701. 


130+ Poliform USA, Inc. Italy’s leading manufacturer 
of high-end wardrobe systems, wall units, beds and 
kitchens since 1942. Visit www.poliformusa.com or 
call (888) POLIFORM. $15. 


131*Pompeii Furniture Co. A color product portfolio 
is available depicting the sheer design elegance of the 
Pompeii Furniture line. $5. 

132+ Quatrain. A high-style collection developed under 
the direction of Craig Wright that preserves models of 
historic significance as well as introduces unique, sculp- 
tural pieces adapted for the requirements of current 
design. $100. 


133*Roche-Bobois USA. An exclusive collection 

of innovative and elegant European home furnishings, 
now presented in two distinct catalogs; one featuring our 
Contemporary collection, the second our new, Les Voyages 
collection. For the Roche-Bobois store nearest you, call 
(800) 972-8375. $15. 


134+ Stickley Furniture. The Williamsburg Reserve 
Collection is the result of an exclusive licensing agreement 
with the Colonial Williamsburg Foundation. Historic 
reissues and adaptations for bedroom, dining room and 
occasional use. $5. 


135*Summer Hill Ltd. A unique line of furniture, fab- 
rics and wallcoverings made to last from generation to 
generation. Designs created by Rela Gleason. $55. 


136*Summit Furniture, Inc. Offering a stunning array 
of handcrafted plantation-grown teak furniture for use 
indoors and out. Summit sells to the trade through its 
showrooms and representatives in North America and 
Europe. 


137+Sutherland Teak. Sutherland Teak Collection is all 
about beautifully designed, comfortable furnishings and 
accessories for indoors and outdoors. 


JEWELRY & We siatcon 


138+Please send me all of the items in this category. 


139°David Yurman. Luxurious and wearable modern 
designs —a gift from David Yurman’s Cable Collection™ is 
certainly something special. Visit your authorized retailer 
at locations nationwide. 


140-Diamond Trading Company. To view diamond 
jewelry designs and learn more about how to buy a 
diamond, visit www.adiamondisforever.com 


141 -Jaeger-LeCoultre. Since 1833, Jaeger-LeCoultre 
has manufactured sophisticated Swiss movements 

and technical watch designs. For your free copy 

of the Manufacturer’s Book of Timepieces, call 

(800) JLC-TIME. 


142*MIKIMOTO. The originator of cultured pearls 
since 1893 presents magnificent jewelry of exceptional 
quality, superb craftsmanship and design artistry. 
143-Patek Philippe. Brochure features the entire 
collection of men’s and ladies’ watches, each of which 
takes at least nine months to create. 

144°Rado. One of the most prominent Swiss watch 
manufacturers and the leading producer of scratch- 
proof design watches. 


145-°Roberto Coin. Exquisite creations in varied 
colors of gold, mother-of-pearl and precious gems that 
have innovated the jewelry field. Call (800) 853-5958. 
No literature available. 


KITCHEN AND BATH 


146 Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


147-Ann Sacks. Tile and stone catalog featuring over 
160 pages of stone, glass, ceramic and metal tile offerings 
from classic to contemporary that can be used to create 
imaginative, unforgettable spaces. $25. 

148-ASKO Appliances. Dishwashers have stainless 
steel interiors and are designed for superior quietness. 
Triple-filtration system produces sparkling results 
without hand-rinsing and with less water. For a free 
brochure, visit our website at www.askousa.com or call 
(800) 367-2444. 


149-bulthaup. The essential bulthaup book will tell you 
all you need to know about furnishing your kitchen as the 
center of home life. $24. 

150-Cooper-Pacific Kitchens. Literature package on 
our product lines available. $25. 

151+Corsi Cabinet Company. Manufacturer of 
luxurious custom cabinetry, specializing in unique 
finishes and fashions. Color brochure, $10. 
www.corsicabinets.com 


152+ Downsview Kitchens. Design innovation and 
commitment to quality make Downsview the premier 
choice in kitchen cabinetry. Send $15 for a 96-page color 
brochure or pick up a copy at your nearest Downsview 
showroom. Call (905) 677-9354. 


153+Fisher & Paykel. Dishdraw dishwasher: two 
independently operated wash drawers. Wash heavily 
soiled baking dishes and fine china at the same time 
without compromise. Visit www.fisherpaykel.com or 
call (800) 863-5394. 


154°Franke. International manufacturer of stainless 
steel, synthetic granite, titanium sink systems, faucets 
and custom accessories. Franke enters the bath market 
with an elegant series of lavatory sinks and faucets. Visit 
www.frankeksd.com or call (800) 626-5771. 


155 > Gaggenau. Catalog takes you through our 
complete line of European-designed, custom built-in 
appliances for the New Era Kitchen. Visit our website 
at www.gaggenau.com/us or call (800) 828-9165. 


156-Herbeau Creations of America. Period-style 
French Provincial kitchen and bath fixtures. 


157 +Heritage Custom Cabinetry, LLC. High-end 
custom cabinetry featured in a 50-page color brochure. 
Photos show traditional, Old World and contemporary 
style cabinetry in actual room settings. $12. 


158 - Independent Inc. Under-hood design incorpo- 
rates an easy-to-clean surface. We ultimately create 
a hood for the connoisseur. Free literature. Call 
(800) 7-NEVADA. 


159+°KitchenAid. Offering a complete line of major and 
countertop appliances. For additional information, visit 
www.kitchenaid.com or call (800) 422-1230. 

160 Miele, Inc. Superior performance in sleek 
European design. Miele appliances lead the industry 

in technological innovation with products including 
dishwashers, laundry systems, cooking products, vacuums, 
steam ovens and coffee systems. 


161 - Neff Kitchens. Extraordinary culinary environ- 
ments that meet the quality and design standards 
formerly only European manufacturers could offer. For 
literature and a distributor, visit www.neffkitchens.com 
or call (800) 944-3833. 


162-Plain & Fancy Custom Cabinetry. From 
American Arts & Crafts to the warmth of Provence, 

our 40-page catalog previews these cabinetry styles 

and more. Call (800) 447-9006, Dept #AD202G. $12. 
www.plainfancycabinetry.com 

163+ Poggenpohl U.S., Inc. Renowned European 
kitchen and bath cabinet manufacturer produces and 
designs unique culinary/living spaces in both contem- 
porary and traditional designs. $18. 

164°Rohl. Color brochure presents authentic European 
designs for bath and kitchen faucets, sinks and accessories. 


165-Rutt HandCrafted Cabinetry. Cabinetry as 
unique as our customers. To order our 100-page Folio 
of cabinetry designs, $15, visit www.rutt.net or call 
(800) 220-7888. 

166 -SieMatic Corporation. The 130-page SieMatic 
Kitchen Book features the finest design ideas, $25. Visit 
www.siematic.com or call (800) 559-0753. 


167 *Snaidero U.S.A. See the latest in Italian contem- 
porary kitchen design by ordering the multi-volume 
Snaidero USA Design Portfolio, $25. For the nearest 
showroom, visit www.snaidero-usa.com or call 

(877) SNAIDERO. 


168°Thermador. Learn why Thermador has become 
the brand of choice for so many cooking enthusiasts. 
Brochure offers a wide range of options to meet specific 
kitchen requirements. Call (800) 656-9926, ext. 48. 
169-U-Line. The leader in built-in under counter refrig- 
eration with ice makers, refrigerators, combination ice 
maker/refrigerators, refrigerator/freezers and Wine 
Captains”. 

170-Varenna Poliform. High-quality kitchens designed 
by Italy’s leading architects. Stainless steel, warm 
wood, lacquer color, glass integrated into high design. 
For the showroom nearest you, visit www.varenna.com 
or call (877) VARENNA. $15. 

171 -Vent-A-Hood. “Magic Lung” centrifugal blowers 
efficiently liquefy cooking grease while permanently 
exhausting odors. It’s the most powerful, efficient, 


PROMOTION 


quiet and easy-to-clean ventilation system you can 
install in your home. Call (800) 331-2492. 

172°Viking Range Corp. Offering a complete line of 
ultra-premium kitchen equipment, including cooking, 
ventilation, refrigeration, cleanup and outdoor products. 
Visit www.vikingrange.com or call (888) 845-4641. 


173+William Ohs, Inc. Exquisite handcrafted kitchens 
that transport the spirit and charm of traditional Europe 
and times-past America into today’s modern, premium 
kitchen. $8. 

174*Wolf Appliances. A premium brand of kitchen 
appliances. Offering built-in ovens, cook tops, ranges, 
ventilation and outdoor grills. To fuel your passion for 
cooking, contact Wolf at www.wolfappliances.com 
175*Wood-Mode. Color pamphlet shows a sampling 
of designs and describes the exclusive finishing process 
that enhances the beauty and durability of Wood-Mode 
cabinetry. It includes an offer for a free Designer 
Literature Collection. Visit www.wood-mode.com or 
call (800) 635-7500. 


LIGHTING 


176° Please send me all of the free items in this category. 


177°2nd Avenue Design. Manufacturer of handcrafted 
decorative iron lighting, furniture and accessories dis- 
tributed throughout the world. For more information, 
visit www.2ndave.com 

178-Arte de Mexico. Catalog features over 400 differ- 
ent hand-forged wrought iron lighting fixtures and an 
extensive line of iron furniture. For more information, 
call (818) 508-0993. $15. 


179°Crystal Farm. Renowned world-wide for antler 
furniture and lighting. 60-page color catalog, $25, show- 
ing approximately 200 items. 

180-Lutron Electronics Co., Inc. Detailed brochure 
outlines Lutron’s RadioRA® Lutron’s Wireless Home 
Dimming system which operates via radio frequency and 
can be installed in any home without tearing apart walls 
or rewiring. 

181-Minka Group Companies. A decorative and 
ceiling fan manufacturer that covers all decorative 
consumer product lighting and ceiling fan needs. 





182*Naos Forge Inc. Custom-made wrought iron/ 
bronze lighting fixtures, furniture, gates, doors and 
railings. 

183+-Schonbek Lighting. The largest manufacturer 

of crystal chandeliers in North America. Contemporary, 
traditional, retro and custom designs. For a free video 
and literature, visit our website at www.schonbek.com or 
call (800) 836-1892. 


184+Studio Steel. Creates handmade wrought iron 
chandeliers, sconces and lanterns using century old tech- 
niques. New catalog features an exceptional selection of 
classic reproductions and original designs. $2. 
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185+ Martin’s Herend Imports, Inc. The world’s most 
exquisite hand-painted porcelain has been the choice 

of kings, queens and connoisseurs since 1826. Our free 
brochure provides an overview. 

186+ Orrefors Crystal. Handmade by Swedish crafts- 
men. The Orrefors range of stunningly elegant bowls, 
vases, stemware, candlesticks, bar accessories and 
decanters capture the light and beauty of each setting 
in your home or as a gift. 


187°Steuben. For nearly a century, the masters of 





glassmakers and designers of Steuben have been crafting © 


the finest crystal into gifts of rare and timeless beauty. 
Call (800) 424-4240. $2. 


| 
MISCELLANEOUS / 


188-Archiped Classics. A complete catalog of fine cast 


stone urns, planters, benches and table bases. Requests 
must be on company letterhead and include a check for 
$10. To the Trade Only! 


189+ Barbara Butler Artist-Builder, Inc. Color 
brochures of residential, site-specific, custom redwood 
play structures and treeforts designed and built by San 
Francisco artist/builder, Barbara Barry Butler. Visit 
www.barbarabutler.com or call (415) 864-6840. 

190-191 +Classic Mouldings, Inc. Catalog features 
1,200 plaster architectural mouldings, ceiling medallions, 
mantels and brackets, $25, circle (#190). Free brochure, 
circle (#191). 

192+Gevalia Kaffe Fine Coffees of Europe. Gevalia 
coffees are always a pleasure. Receive a free gift with 
your order. Visit our website at www.gevalia.com or 
call (800) 438-2542. 

















LOOK UP YOUR OLD FLAME. 






































The Better Business Bureau. 
We're shedding light on issues that affect you now, 
such as Internet fraud, home improvement, travel, and 


privacy. To check on businesses and charities, 




















call your local BBB. Or just click on this 


web site for helpful information: 


www.newyork.bi 
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The Better Business Bureau 
Helping you find solutions. 
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Call for our 
216-page catalog toda: 


(800) 398-1199. 


www.stonelegends.com 
sales@stonelegends.com 
’ Cast STONE MANUFACTURER 
Factory Direct PRICING 
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continued from page 148 

It terminates in a set of sliding, curved, 
translucent doors that separate the mas- 
ter bedroom from the living area. ‘Toya 
says they were inspired by the movable 
screens in the bar of the Hotel de 
Tours, a 1928 Pierre Chareau design. 

The wall leads you to the living room 
in the rear of the building, a breath- 
taking space dominated by the giant 
window, a stand of bamboo and a few 
carefully chosen pieces of overscale 
furniture. A metallic-green custom en- 
tertainment console separates it from 
the dining area. 

At the front of the building, the ar- 
chitects constructed a new space on the 
roof between the elevator tower and 
the water tower to create a stair hall. 
Then they dismantled the water tank 
and built a sitting room that doubles as 
a guest room, with steel-framed win- 
dows on three sides. From it, you can 
see the Empire State Building and mid- 
town Manhattan. 

All this work took about a year, but 
the client did not rush them. Then, when 
it came to decorating, “modern seemed 
like the right thing to do,” Ike recalls. 

Ike, Toya and Terry Ricci, the project 
designer, created the spare interiors 
with a lot of built-in furniture, includ- 
ing the bed and bedside cabinets in the 
master bedroom, the media cabinet 
in the living area and a food-prepara- 
tion island in the kitchen. “The spaces 
were defined by a series of built inter- 
ventions,” Toya says. “They act as both 
backdrop and boundary.” 

The living area is anchored by a large 
ivory carpet, two overscale Vladimir 
Kagan armchairs, a russet sofa, a floor 
lamp with a walnut shade and a gigantic 
square low table. This composition is 
outlined by translucent gray floor-to- 
ceiling draperies on the window wall. 

“The atmosphere is moody,” Ricci 
says. “It’s darker at the entrance and 
lightens up as you approach the big 
window.” She picked the palette of rust, 
brown, orange and beige to work with 
the cabinetry and the old wood columns 
and beams. 

After six months in residence, the 
owner could not be happier. “The place 
brings me real peace of mind,” he says. 
“When you finish a project and there’s 
nothing you want to change, then you 
know its vight.” 0 
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continued from page 154 
shades. The vivid figured and brocaded 
velvet and chintz covering the sofa and 
chairs make a bold statement. These 
are neither colors nor fabrics for sissies. 
For a couple accustomed to dramatic 
surroundings, they are ideal. The 19th- 
century Indian rug is there to comple- 
ment the room and hold it together; 
it’s strong enough to succeed. A part of 
the library also functions as a dining 
area, which has been arranged near win- 
dows overlooking Central Park. 

The luscious master bedroom is 
a dream sanctuary, a color-filled retreat 
with walls covered in a soft green- 
and-cream-colored linen chinoiserie 
toile. There are striped silk balloon 
shades and a French Brussels-weave 
carpet with a floral border. The Em- 
pire-style mirror and the Regency 
recamier, upholstered in yellow dam- 





“No matter how simple 
or how drastic your 
change of scene is, some 
of the ‘before’ aspects of 
how you formerly lived 
remain with you.” 


ask, date to the 19th century, the latter 
precious enough to have been restored 
by the J. Paul Getty Museum in south- — 
ern California. 

One guest room, where again the 
views are spectacular, also serves as 
a study and retreat for the husband. 
Another one, equally snug and cozy, 
doubles as a study for the wife. There 
the walls are covered with chinoise- 
rie-patterned paper and the curtains 
are striped silk taffeta. The late-19th- 
century French hand-carved daybed, 
its headboard upholstered in a chinoi- 
serie toile, and the 19th-century eglo- 
mise portrait with a gilt frame point up 
the room’s loveliness. 

Every room in the apartment sings 
and dances. Which is just what the 
doctor ordered for this world-of-en- 
tertainment couple who love and ap- 
preciate these sorts of dramatic settings 9} 
and have been around them for much }} 
of their lives. 0 
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PE Guerin began the tradition of handcrafting 
fine home hardware nearly 150 years ago. 
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MANUFACTURERS & IMPORTERS 
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Crafted in our East Anglia workshop, a Sheraton hoop base dining table with guest crescents 
Each piece signed and dated 


ELIJAH SLGZEUM 


FINE HANDMADE ENGLISH FURNITURE 


LOS ANGELES DALLAS WASHINGTON,D.C. HOUSTON NEW YORK 
Tel: 800.310.8011 www.elijahslocum.com 


© 2001 Elijah Slocum 
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The World of ResidenSea is a multi-faceted 
luxury resort community at sea, created 


: Prices On the menus ee0 for those who love to explore the world 


...just one of the things that makes in their own style. 
| The World very different from a cruise ship. 








V en you vacation at a five-star resort, you expect to 
have a variety of choices. You might choose from the 
A la carte selections at one of the resort’s fine restaurants. F ¢ 110 privately owned 2- and 3-bedroom 
You could decide to visit a famous brasserie in a nearby apartments (1,106 to 3,242 sa. ft.) with 
town or purchase delicacies at the corner gourmet mar- _,% full kitchen, many available for rental 
ket. These choices are also available to those 
who travel on The World of ResidenSea, a resort 
Community at sea offering the option of luxurious 
apartment rentals. 

When you rent one of the privately owned 
residences, you might be inspired to prepare 
a meal in your own fully-equipped kitchen, 
or you can even request one of 
The World’s talented chefs to create 
i masterful meal in your kitchen. 
t’s all a matter of personal choice 
yecause The World does 
revolve around you. 


INAUGURAL VOYAGE FEBRUARY 2002 
















from 5 days to as long as you like 


¢ If you prefer accommodations with 
all meals and beverages, 88 luxurious 
guest suites, most with balconies, 
are available for itineraries of 
5 to 17 days 


¢ Unregimented resort ambience 
¢ Service ratio of one staff per quest 


¢ Four distinctive restaurants 

















featuring the finest a la carte dining 


¢ The only full-size tennis court 
at sea, natural grass putting greens, 
sand bunker and a comprehensive 
golf center 


¢ A 5,900 square-foot 
Clinique La Prairie Spa 


~ © On-board enrichment programs 


¢ Custom shore activities and special 
tours by Abercrombie and Kent 


Extended stays in port 
_of up to five days, at over 
120 destinations 


To rent an apartment or 
reserve your guest suite, 
contact your vacation rental specialist, 
your travel professional, or call 

ResidenSea at 1.800.970.6601. 

TH E W O RLD For a complimentary brochure, 
of ResidenSea’ call 1.877.746.4903 or visit us at 

www.residensea.com 


The World does revolve around you. 























Antique Terracotta 
Hand-cut Mosaics 
Decorative Tiles 


PLEASE CALL TOLL FREE ON 1-888-845-3487 FOR A PARIS CERAMICS BROCHURE ($10) 


SHOWROOMS: CHICAGO @ NEW YORK ¢@ LOS ANGELES e SAN FRANCISCO ¢ GREENWICH © PALM BEACH @ BOSTON ¢ LONDON 


Foreground flooring: Antique Dalle de Bourgogne Staircase: Brownstone www.parisceramics.com 
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IVISION OF DURALEE® FABRICS, LTD. CORP. HQ: 1775 FIFTH AVE., BAY SHORE, NY 11706 1.800.387.2533 FAX: 1.800.275.3297 
WROOMS: D&D BUILDING, NEW YORK © ADAC, ATLANTA # BOSTON DESIGN CENTER, BOSTON * MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO * DECORATIVE CENTER, DALLAS 
DCOTA, DANIA BEACH *® MARKET SQUARE TOWER, HIGH POINT » DECORATIVE CENTER, HOUSTON * PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER, LOS ANGELES 
: DESIGN PAVILION, SAN FRANCISCO * WASHINGTON DESIGN CENTER, WASHINGTON, DC 
THROUGH DESIGNERS AND ARGHITECTS 
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TISCHLER 22 SOHN 


Made in Germany since 1888. 


B00/282-99 1 | 


Telephone (203)674-0600 Telefax (203)674-0601 'T 
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Dania, Herida 33004 
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Charles P. Rogers. America's 


Me source for original 19th and 20th 
century beds and traditional 
Euro ens. 
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2001 Charles P. Rogers & Co. Carpet by Michaellian & Kolberg. Mirror by Cobweb. Chair by Donghia. Styling by James Bloor. Photo by William Boyd 
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PLEASE VISIT ASHOWROOM OR CALL FOR A COLOR CATALOG AND PRICE LIST. NEW YORK CITY: 55 WEST 17 STREET (BETWEEN 5-6 AVENUES), NYC. 
NEW JERSEY: 300 RT.17 NORTH, EAST RUTHERFORD. WEBSITE: www.charlesprogers.com. PHONE ORDERS WELCOME. WE SHIP ANYWHERE. PHONE 1-800-272-7726. 
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The Royal Botanical Gardens in England 
chose MARSTON & LANGINGER 
to design and build their latest conservatory 
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Stone-coloured pinoleum blinds create pleasing patterns on the limestone floor 
of the new Sensory Garden Conservatory at Kew Gardens. 


HERE CAN be no greater comp- 

liment for a builder of 
conservatories than to be asked to 
design and build a new conservatory 
for Kew Gardens. Marston & 
Langinger were entrusted to build 
the new Sensory Garden 
Conservatory you see above. 

A Conservatory can be a beautiful 
way to link the house and garden; 
somewhere to relax whatever the 
season. It can be a rooftop studio or 
provide extra space for working, 
eating and entertaining at home. 

Whether a large extension toa 
commercial building or a small lean- 
to at the rear of a city house, every 
Marston & Langinger conservatory 
is designed to fit the client’s needs 
and wishes. No two are the same. 


Marston & Langinger have built 
conservatories in cities throughout 


the world including Chicago, New 










BROCHURE & 
DESIGN SERVICE 


NEW 72-PAGE GUIDE 
to design, construction and furnishing. For 
further information and to arrange an 


appointment with a designer, please 
telephone (212) 575 0554 


www.marston-and-langinger.com 














Showroom: 
192 Ebury Street, London SWIW 8UP 






York, Washington, San Francisco and 
the Hamptons in the USA. 

Marston & Langinger have played 
an important role in the development 
of the conservatory, incorporating 
new technologies, especially in the 
field of glass, whilst respecting the 
rich architectural heritage. 

Uncompromising care in design 
and constuction ensures comfort in 
the warmest and coolest 
temperatures and the flexibility to 
incorporate any special requirements 
such as insect screens and internal 
cabinetry, as well as features like 
automatic ventilation systems and 
electrically operated sun shades. 

If you would like more details or a 
brochure containing case histories 
please refer to the information box. 
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Th FINEST GLASSHOUSES 7 


MONEY CAN BUY 














756 N. La Cienega Bivd. E 


TEL: 310.854.0848 * FAX: 310.854. 
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You may be forgiven for thinking we're exaggerating. 
But, with well over sixty years experience, we believe that 
no other glasshouse looks or performs quite like a Hartley 
Botanic by Private Garden. 

Available in a range of colours and virtually 
maintenance free, every Hartley Botanic is perfectly 
designed and engineered. 

Each pane of glass is cushioned by PVC in its own frame to 
withstand the severest of weather conditions. 

You may think that such quality comes with an 
exaggerated price tag. But you'll be surprised just how 


little a Hartley Botanic costs. 
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HARTLEY BOTANIC 





Private Garden Greenhouse Systems 
For Further Details Call 1-413-566-0277 www.private-garden.com 


Private Garden, Div. of HSS Inc, PO Box 600, 
36 Commercial Drive, Hampden, MA 01036 
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KIKU IMPORTS 
JAPANESE ANTIQUES 


WwWwW.KIKUIMPORTS.COM 


1420 SUTTER SAN FRANCISCO 415.929.8278 
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L’Art du Sanitaire depuis 1857 


Herbeau America, Inc. * 2795 Davis Blvd., Unit E, Naples FL 34104 
Phone (941) 417-5368 © Toll Free 800-547-1608 © Fax (941) 417-5370 
www.herbeau.com 









































































































































Now you can treat yourself like a champion 


by choosing the pool the professionals use @..-*... Ey e 
WUY EERE ere 


SwimEx residential models are easy to 
install and maintain, add value to your home 


and are proven to enhance the quality of Call today: 800-877-7946 
life for those who use them www.swimex.com 


Aquatic Therapy, Sports & Conditioning Pools 


SwimEx - for the mind, body and home. 





SHEN’S GALLERY 


Direct Importer of Antique Chinese Furnishings 


2404 Mission St. Santa Cruz, CA | 831.457.4422 
648 Santa Cruz Ave. Menlo Park, CA | 650.323.5502 
Online Showroom | www.shensgallery.com 
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The Best of Gourmet 2001, 
A Beauty of a Cookbook! 
All of this is yours for just $22.95, 


35% off the cover price! 


® More than 350 delicious recipes 
© 28 menus for all occasions 


© NEW: Dozens of rave-review recipes for soothing 
comfort foods 


© NEW: Three delicious menus from Sicily 
® 120 full-color photographs 
® 8%” by 11” hardcover book, 288 pages 


TCO PS 5 
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ORDER YOURS TODAY AND GET A FREE GIFT! 
1-800-438-9944 


Or mail your name and address with check or money order for $22.95*—35% 
off the cover price—plus $4.50 for shipping and handling to: The Condé Nast 
Collection, RO. Box 10214, Dept. 865758, Des Moines, IA 50336-0214. 

*Please add appropriate sales tax in NJ, NY, IA, PA. Allow up to 4 weeks for delivery. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or return the book within 15 days for a full refund. If you keep it, we'll notify 
you as each new Gourmet book is published, twice a year. You may examine any book, free for 15 days, 
or decline by returning the card provided within 20 days. If you ever receive an unwanted book, return 
it al our expense. 
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continued from page 171 


It begged for editing, and she trusted 
me to do it. We agreed that Déco-influ- 
enced upholstered furniture with clean 
lines, soft curves and very little embel- 
lishment would best complement the 
paintings, which are nearly all portraits 
with strong personalities.” “And that 
nicely describes John,” adds the wife. 


| “He always knew how far to push me.” 


“T sometimes pushed,” Barman admits, 
“because I knew she wouldn’t be happy 
compromising on luxury or perfection.” 

One of the most dramatic aspects of 
the interior design is the mood change 
between floors. “Upstairs, there’s much 
less edge and more serenity,” notes Gra- 
ham. The family/media room, in an al- 
cove off the stairwell, is a plush cocoon 
with grass-cloth walls, an ottoman in 
aubergine leather by Christian Liaigre 
and a sofa upholstered in a Futurist-in- 
spired velvet. The master suite occupies 
the prime park-view real estate that was 
formerly the living room and library of 
the old apartment and is now a spacious 





“This project was like 
an intricate Chinese 
puzzle,” says Gorlin, 

“a stack of boxy parlors 
hogging the light.” 


bedroom and sitting room separated by 
French doors paneled with sandblasted 
glass. Barman’s palette of photograph- 
er’s white, deep-impact purples and 
boldly textured patterns—such as the 
damask on the club chairs—suggests, he 
says, that “neutral and soothing don’t 
have to mean wimpy. This is her beige 
room with no beige.” 

By now the painter was packing up 
downstairs, and the housekeeper was 
setting the dining table with the new 
china that John Barman insisted his 
client had to buy because the borders— 


| olive tendrils and plummy stripes—so 


felicitously matched her color scheme. 
But in this apartment, there is always a 


/master artisan on call for last-minute 
itouch-ups. As the birthday guests began 


to arrive, Nature was glazing the win- 
dows with the inimitable cobalt of a 


jwinter twilight. 0 


















For a copy of 
The Haddonstone Collection, 
richly illustrated in over 148 pages ($10) 
contact: 


Haddonstone (USA) Ltd, 


201 Heller Place, Bellmawr, NJ 08031 
Tel: (856) 931 7011 Fax: (856) 931 0040 
MYAWA ARE (e(elolakine)al-merol nn 


Offices also in: California * Colorado 
Haddonstone products are available through architects & interior designers 











New for 2002... Wood Lighting! 


An impressive collection of chandeliers with 


complementing wall sconces. Includes dozens of styles. 
wa 











1000 Chestnut St, Burbank, CA 91506 
(818) 753-4559 © Fax,(818) 563-1015 


E-Mail: artedemexico@aol.com 
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continued from page 183 

ment has a dual function. “It’s impor- 
tant for us to feel creative in our apart- 
ment—to be surrounded by colors and 
objects we like—because we not only 
live but work here,” says Swank. “We 
don’t leave or go to an office—unless it’s 
to a location to film.” 

Their unusual closeness—already 
firmly established by their near-de- 
cade relationship—became even more 
concrete in the making of what Lang- 
ham calls “their first fully appointed 
apartment.” 

“Being together for nine years, you 
learn to trust each other,” says Lowe. 
“Doing this apartment only solidified 





If anything, the World 
Trade Center tragedy 
only doubled Swank and 
Lowe’s conviction to stay 
right where they are. 


that. If Hilary had a strong instinct, we 
went with it—and vice versa. In a rela- 
tionship you have to learn to work to- 
gether; here, we did that really well.” 

Swank and Lowe are equally united 
when it comes to their ongoing love 
affair with New York—despite having 
lived there during the terrorist attacks 
on the World Trade Center. The now 
demolished Twin Towers once served 
as the focal point of the loft’s expansive 
downtown views. “Hilary and I would 
just sit on the couch, watching the sun 
play off the towers during the day and 
the lights at night. We loved them,” 
remembers Lowe. 

The morning of the attacks, the new- 
ly minted New Yorkers stood at their 
windows, watching in horror as their 
cherished landscape changed before 
their eyes. “We felt like everybody else, 
sick to our stomachs,” says Hilary 
Swank. She pauses. “It continues to be 
somber and sobering.” 

Though undaunting. If anything, de- 
clare the couple, the World Trade Center 
tragedy only doubled their conviction 
to stay right where they are. “Before 
September 11, we were living in New 
York,” says Chad Lowe. “Now we are 
New Yorkers. It’s quite a community.” 0 
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continued from page 198 
him with an Irish butcher block, Italian 
green-and-white-marble counters and 
sink, and top-of-the-line appliances. 
Between the kitchen and the living 
room, she installed one of the shed’s 
original doors as a backdrop for a Ming- 
style Chinese painting table, topped 
with ceramic teapots. The formal dining 
room’s 18-foot ceiling is anchored by a 
pair of Tibetan juniper-wood temple 
chests. Oversize mirrors bring the out- 
side in through the room’s two arches, 
and Lovell added a darker color to the 
walls just below chair rail height. “I 
wanted to create a subtle consistency 
with the arches and with colors,” she says. 
Between the arches on the west wall, 
a pair of Indonesian plantation chairs 
are pulled up to a Chinese bamboo-and- 
elmwood table. Outside the arches, land- 
scape architect Bernard Jacobs, of the 
firm Jacobs/Ryan, created a transition to 
the garden with outdoor living and dining 
areas. The shed’s original doors serve as 
a backdrop, and a trellis, made of barn 
beams from Wisconsin and red-cedar 
logs, shades the space. The building’s 
floor bricks—made from the fort’s own 
clay—were used to create walkways be- 
tween the living spaces and the gardens. 
Across one walkway, a sculpted horse 
trough, now functioning as a fountain, is 
surrounded by birch trees and 50 vari- 





“The arches mirror each 
other, so there’s a play 
of light back and forth. 
This building is about 

light,” Lovell says. 


eties of perennials. “We used materials 
found in the fort—brick and bluestone,” 


Jacobs says. “Each room and each win- 


dow faces its own garden.” 

The client finds living in a former ar- 
tillery shed uncannily peaceful. “I wake 
up in the morning, and the sun is shin- 
ing in from the east through the arched 
portals, and it’s glorious,” he says. “The 
birds are singing. It’s like being at home 
in the woods. There’s a lot of stuff made 
by God in this house and not a lot of 
manufactured stuff. There will never be 
another house like this.” 0 
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with lien Ornament 
from J.P.WEAVER 






| a walls open to reveal 
their secrets. . . 






| Typical mirrored wardrobe sliders 
were removed & replaced with hinged 
) French wall panels. The deep relief of 
|) the ornament is reflective of the finest 
boiseries of the 18th & 19th century. 
In the most exacting French tradition 
| these pieces (and hundreds more) 
} have been designed & executed in 
4} California only. . . A lost art in Europe 
| today. From the entire Petitsin 































Enjoy this reincarnated period of 
design. . “Bel Ami" 


Ornamentation used 
can be purchased through 


etitun books I&II $145+SH 


includes a CD of J.P.WEAVER's 
custom design work 



















J P.WEAVER's work is the ultimate in 
craftsmanship & design. They replicate 
_ the essence of the most exquisite historical 


ABOVE: These superb panels were assembled 
by our friends PJ & Clay. On our website you 
can see the construction & installation process. 
The mirror surround is composed of only six 
large pieces & was installed in less than 3 hours. 
The ornament for this mirror frame is less than 
$1800. It is 54" wide & adjustable to 10 feet 
high. LTK. 


Detait Lert: A close-up of the two main 
panels. The armoire is made up of two 
wide panels and four narrow panels. The 
ornamentation was installed in less than two 
days. The wide panel ornament cost is under 
$1800 each and the narrow panel ornament cost 
is under $700 each. 2/02 
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The Traditional Collections from Baker Furniture. 
AVAILABLE TO DESIGNERS AT BAKER SHOWROOMS. 
BAKERFURNITURE.COM * I 800 59 BAKER 
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ACTIVE ROLL STABILIZATION 


Improves handling and rider comfort, thereby increasing your ability to [fefelUMelam dal-mcel-lep 
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VOICE ACTIVATION SYSTEM : 
Enables hands-free control of phone and navigation systems, so you can focus onthe road. 





ALL-NEW 4.4-LITER V8 ENGINE 


A more efficient, yet more potent and spirited engine enables you to truly Mefgife\mdal-ucel-ler 



























































For the car that truly has everything, there’s surprisingly little to see. 
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The best road trips are never planned. 








The broadest grins emerge from the narrowest corners. 


And old, forgotten roads can create the fondest memories. 





In this car, you appreciate everything. 














The New 
BMW 7 Series 





The New 7. A new perspective on driving. 





The Ultimate 
Driving Machine 


























RALPH LAUREN PAINT 
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weekend ee weekend in Vermont — keeps getting 
with the kids - without the kids better every year 











Celebrate your life together with the Three Stone Anniversary Ring. Three diamonds 


for your past, present and future. Visit the Design Gallery at adiamondisforever.com 
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MADI IN ENGLAND 





CHRISTIANS ENGLISH FURNITURE 


lo AM And Singular ~ in pursuance of His Grace's Warrant and by virtue of the 
Letters Patent of Our several Offices granted to each af Us respectively by 
the (Queen's Most Excellent Majesty do by these Presents grant and 


assign unto Clive Christian the Armorial Ensigns 


- GRITISH SHOWROOMS 
Cursuikt The Clive Christian Building 01270 626 869 


LONDON Kuightsbridge 020 7581 9200 
Hampsitrt Petersfield 01730 262 314 
yo ‘ Esstx Brentwood 01277 223 016 
Sussex Handcross 01444 401 277 
LANCASIURE Leigh 01942 601 003 
NOvlINGHAMSIIRE Nottingham 0115 939 9197 
Ktnt Bromley 020 8462 5638 
Kint Tunbridge Wells 01892 619 550 
BIRMINGHAM Sutton Coldfield 0121 352 0343 
YORKSHIRE Beverley 01482 867 856 
YORKSHIRE Harrogate 01423 701 492 
GLOUCESTERSTURE Cheltenham 01242 243 731 
CHANNEL ISLANDS Jersey 01534 746 506 
SCOTLAND Edinburgh 0131 557 2529 
SCOLLAND Glasgow 0141 332 8989 
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FRANCL Paris 01 4548 5757 
IRttAND Dublin 01 672 5035 
BriGiuM Antwerp 03 226 7145 
BriGiuM Brussels 02 219 3286 
HottaNnp Uden 0413 261 525 
HOLtLAND Goes 0113 250 666 
Grice Athens 01 802 0557 
Isratt 7e/ Aviv 03 518 2501 
Tut Gutr Dubar 04 346 0643 
SPAIN: Marbella 952 808 402 
Russia Moscow New Showroom 


Niw York Madison Avenue 212 570 6371 
Niw York A & D Building 212 308 3554 
New Yorn Long Island 316 365 2885 
CONNECHICUL Greenwich 203 629 9417 
Froripa Pala Beach 561 691 9454 
S. CAROLINA Columbia 803 779 0061 
CALHORNIA Beverly Hills 310 854 3862 
CALIORNIA Laguna Niguel 949 831 3571 
CALIORNIA Saw Francisco 415 522 1910 
ARIZONA Scottsdale 480 421 9898 
D.C. Washington 202 314 5700 
Hino Chicaga 312755 1075 
Omlo Columbus 614 899 9716 
MASSACHUSE ELS Boston 617 443 4300 
GtorGIA Atlanta 404.262 5858 
Pixas Dallas 214 562 9862 
WASHINGLON Seattle New Showroom 





- ARANCHISE ENQUIRIZE S-+s 


LONDON Martin Warbrick 01727 841 128 
New Yorn Robert Hughes 212 570 9026 


- WMERICAN SHOWROOMS - 





BEDROOM. & BATHROOM 


























Cover: A view of the 
New Mexico hills 
from the breakfast 
room of Ghost Ranch, 
Georgia O’Keeffe’s 
summer house outside 
Santa Fe. Photogra- 
phy by Robert Reck. 
See page 180. ABOVE 
Ricut: The living 
room of a Colonial 
Revival-style house 
on Long Island. Inte- 
rior design by Greg 
Jordan. Photography 
by Durston Saylor. 
See page 130. 
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Meeting a Resplendent New York Maisonette 
on Its Own Terms 

Text by Michael Frank 

Photography by Durston Saylor 


WRITTEN IN STONE 

A Timeless Style Defines a Canadian Family Home 
Architecture by Robert A. M. Stern Architects 
Interior Design by Katherine Newman 

Text by Mildred F Schmertz 

Photography by Peter Aaron/Esto 


AN OCEAN OF ART 

William I. Koch’s Stellar Collection in Palm Beach 
Architecture by Bridges, Marsh & Carmo 

Text by Steven M. L. Aronson 

Photography by Kim Sargent 
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INSTANT INSPIRATION 

Realizing a Dream in a Burst of Creativity 
Interior Design by Greg Jordan 

Text by Wendy Moonan 

Photography by Durston Saylor 


ROOMS WITH A VIEW 

When Vista Becomes the Dictate for Design 
Architecture by Marvin Herman & Associates 
Interior Design by Michael La Rocca 

Text by Penelope Rowlands 

Photography by Tony Soluri 


Hore s: JAo CAMP 

A Bush Camp in Botswana Reveals a 
Revolutionary Vision 

Architectural and Interior Design by Silvio Rech 
and Lesley Carstens 

Text by Harry Minetree 

Photography by Tim Beddow 


continued on page 10 
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154 Tue IN-Towners 
Goldie Hawn and Kurt Russell’s Manhattan Haven 
Interior Design by Chubby Specter 
Text by Nancy Collins 
Photography by Durston Saylor 


160 SOUTHAMPTON BALANCING ACT 
Geometric Precision Is Fuxtaposed with Exotic Fancy 
Architecture and Interior Design by 
Daniel Romualdez, ata 
Landscape Architecture by Perry Guillot, asta 
Text by Gerald Clarke 
Photography by Norman McGrath 


168 Narorar Hasirat 
Fitting Infusions of Light and Greenery for 
an English Mansion 
Interior Design by Marie-Luis Charmat 
Text by Michael Peppiatt 
Photography by Giancarlo Gardin 


Che master bedroom of 
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erior design by Michael 
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174 Houston To La JOLLA 
A Dramatic Lifestyle Change Proves 
Fresh and Freeing 
Architectural Design by Ken Ronchetti Designs 
Interior Design by Mindy Meisel 
Text by Michael Frank 
Photography by Christopher Dow 


180 Historic Houses: GEORGIA O’KEEFFE’S 
Guost RANCH 
The Artist’s First New Mexico Home Is 
Faithfully Restored 
Text by Dana Micucci 
Photography by Robert Reck 
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One of nine open-air 
guest cottages at Jao 
Camp, a luxury bush 
camp in Botswana. Ar- 
chitectural and interior 
design by Silvio Rech 
and Lesley Carstens. 
See page 146. 
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Navigation System on the Nissan Pathfinder. Whether it’s an exact address, an eo | 
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or help finding the nearest ATM or gas station, the satellite-linked LCD screen directs iy 
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res to function properly. Mapping may not be detailed in all areas. Nissan, the Nissan Logo, DRIVEN and Nissan Model f fs 


























NAVIGATION SYSTEM 























directions to you. And when the normal map doesn't 





eNissiour destination. Or the Voice Guidance will recite the 


sect 'UStice to atom Elale fsrer-\ el-ris elem oxeUll switch to Birdview, a 3-D overhead view of the area: Call 800-326-9116 


jieds)'0 to NissanDriven.com a d you may just have to find something a little different to put in the glove compartment. 
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A computer-animation 
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Virginia. See page 46. 
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Cindy Crawford chooses the diamond-set 
Constellation in steel and 18 k gold 
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our advertisers... 


Alec Baldwin Wants to 
Read You a Story... 


The 18th live season of 
Selected Shorts: A Celebration 
of the Short Story begins at 
Peter Norton Symphony Space 
in New York City on March 20, 
when Alec Baldwin is among 


the actors scheduled to read 
in an evening devoted to New 


York stories. For a season sched- 
ule and ticket information, visit 
www.symphonyspace.org or call 
the Symphony Space box office at 
(212) 864-1414, ext. 206. 


ARCHITECTURAL 2 


Symphony Space’s newly reopened 
two-theater complex features ex- 
pansion and renovation by architect 
James Stewart Polshek (The Rose 
Center, The Clinton Library, etc.). 





RENDERING OF SYMPHONY SPACE RENOVATION BY 
ARCHITECT JAMES STEWART POLSHEK 


Tune in to the popular Selected 
Shorts radio series every week on 
NPR to hear fine actors read short 
fiction by new writers as well as 
acclaimed masters, sponsored by 
Architectural Digest. Call your 
local public radio station for broad- 
cast details. 


The series is recorded live at Symphony 
Space in New York City and produced 
for radio by Symphony Space and 
WNYC New York. 
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selected shorts: 


» a.celebration of the short story 












| Those submitting manuscripts, photographs, artwork or other materials to Architectural Digest for consideration 
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It was such fun to look at 
your January 2002 issue. Hav- 
ing worked at a magazine, 
I understand how difficult 
and time-consuming it can 
be to locate the perfect pho- 


tograph, especially one that 


was taken perhaps 20 or 30 years ago. However, it zs 


the best way to illustrate the relevance and time- 


lessness of the décor and architecture of our past 


and how it has been interpreted by designers. 


LEGENDARY DESIGN 

I very much enjoyed your January issue. 
There’s always room for dissent regard- 
ing the AD 100 list of designers and 
architects, but the special section “To- 
day’s Designers & Legendary Design” 
was both visually stimulating and intel- 
lectually on the mark. 

Davip ALLARD 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


THE ART OF VICTORIA HAGAN 

Each of Victoria Hagan’s interiors is a 
work of art. In your January issue she 
says that “there’s nothing random” 
about her work, and yet at first glance 
her rooms feel shockingly random— 
until they’ve been studied for a while. It 
is then that one realizes how much dis- 
cipline goes into each of her designs. 
CYNTHIA HAHN 

FAIRFIELD, CALIFORNIA 


—JupitH E. Hickson 
New York, New York 


ONLY THE YOUNG CAN SAY 

After looking through your January is- 
sue, I was disappointed to notice that 
few of your AD 100 designers seemed 
to be under 40 years old. Vd like to point 
out that there are some amazing design- 
ers and architects who are younger. 
Dae MONCHAMP 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


AN EDUCATIONAL DESIGNER 

Thank you for an educational January 
issue. The article on Naomi Leff’s influ- 
ences was my favorite. While many de- 
signers feel most comfortable working 
in one signature style or period, Leff’s 
flair is the only consistent theme in her 
work. Who else could pull off a Frank 
Lloyd Wright look for one house and a 
1930s ocean liner feel for another space? 
ALAN NEVILLE 

PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


TRUEX MASTER 

I simply adore your magazine, especial- 
ly the January issue, with Van Day 
Truex’s New York apartment on the 
cover. I had hoped to see such a huge 
feature on this master’s work. 

BARCLAY FRYERY 

GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


EVERY AD 100 

It is always interesting to compare the 
changes in your AD 100 list each time it 
is published. It is an excellent way to 
keep up with who has retired and who 
has risen in popularity and prominence 
as well as to learn new bits of informa- 
tion and ideas from my favorite interior 
designers, such as Mario Buatta, Nancy 
Pierrepont and John Stefanidis. 
JACQUELYN DREW 

CuicaGco, ILLINOIS 


THE LIVES OF ARCHITECTS 

I wish to tell you how much I have 
enjoyed reading your December 2001 
issue. The column by Nicholas von Hoff- 
man (“The Professionals: Annabelle 
Selldorf”) was entertaining. I love read- 
ing about the lives of architects, particu- 
larly because I hope to be one myself. 
Your magazine is truly inspiring and 
beautifully presented. 

DAWN PFEIFFER 

SCOTLAND 


MAGICAL RANCH 

I was looking forward to reading your 
article about Don Imus’s ranch for chil- 
dren with cancer (Architectural Digest 
Visits, December). I live next door to 
New Mexico in the Texas panhandle 
and have a deep appreciation for the 
magic of the “Land of Enchantment.” 
After reading the story, I admire the 
mission of the Imus family, not only 
for the magic of the architectural details 
of the ranch but also for the spirit in 
which it was created. 

Do.ores MosseEr 

Lupspock, TEXAS 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 


Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 6300 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90048. 


E-mail: letters@archdigest.com 
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Scott Jones 


Walnut Creek, CA 


Grandma Ann 


Retirement Workshop. Sure, you can count on Grandma for a warm hug, but financial advice? 
Fortunately, there’s Charles Schwab. With workshops that offer the kind of help you'd expect 


from us. 
Expert advice that’s objective, uncomplicated and not driven by commission. 


At a Schwab Retirement Workshop, our experienced Investment Specialists can help 
you prepare for a comfortable retirement. With the topics that matter most to you: 


Retirement Savings Vehicles 

401(k) and IRA Tax Law Changes 

Asset Allocations and Diversification Strategies _ 

Risk Tolerance and Time Horizon Profiles DE veresing 


Your 401(k) 


So come to our workshop. And walk away knowing you're getting the kind 
of advice you can feel very comfortable with. 

Call us to sign up for Schwab’s Retirement Workshop and you'll also 
receive our complimentary 401(k) Checkup Guide. 


SCHWAB 








1-800-540-0048 schwab.com 400 locations nationwide 


Canadian residents call Charles Schwab Canada Co. at 1-866-339-0399 or visit schwabcanada.com. 


© 2001 Charles Schwab & Co., Inc. All rights reserved. Member SIPC/NYSE (2001-14347). 


Schwab Investment Specialist, 




































































































































































AD Contributors 











We have asked, informally, a statistically insignificant number 







of our colleagues in art, antiques and “trade only” showrooms 
~~ (all of whom work closely with designers) a few questions 
































about what seems to be happening in the world of design 





due to an officially declared recession. You will be no more sur- 
prised by the results than we were. Most designers are as busy 
as ever, some more than ever. Why? We all know the answer. We are living the 
answer: our homes. Now we are enjoying renewed appreciation of the things we 
cherish and, more important, the people we love. We are buying because we want 
to create comfort and beauty for our homes, not because of an irresistible impulse 





to acquire and certainly not for status. Nevermore. Those spurious reasons were 
blown away on September 11. We all want this country, this world, to be a better 





place. That starts with each one of us. If we live better lives, we will feel better and 

do better, for ourselves and for others. Our inner lives are reflected in our homes. | 
That may be, simply, where a better world begins. It begins with us, and it begins 
where we live. Our interiors. Both kinds. 





Paige Rense, Editor-in-Chief 








PETER AARON (“Written in Stone,” page 
112) 1s an Architectural Digest contributing 


ROBERT RECK (“Historic Houses: Georgia 
O’Keeffe’s Ghost Ranch,” page 180) is an A7- 
chitectural Digest contributing photographer. 
His work has appeared in Santa Fe Style and 
in a monograph of Antoine Predock, and 


photographer. His images have appeared 
in numerous books, including Robert A. M. 
Stern: Buildings, Robert A. M. Stern: Houses 
and Grand Central: Gateway to a Million 
Lives, as well as Architectural Record, Architec- 








he is a coauthor and photographer of The 
Small Adobe House and Facing Southwest: The 
Life and Houses of John Gaw Meem, which was 
published in February by W. W. Norton. 


ture and Interior Design. 











JOHN LORING (“Design Notebook: Tif- 
fany’s Forgotten Star,” page 66), design di- 
rector of Tiffany’s, is an Architectural Digest 
| contributing writer. He has written 11 


PENELOPE ROWLANDS (“Rooms with a 
View,” page 138), a freelance writer based 
in San Francisco, has contributed articles 
on a variety of subjects to The New York 
Times Magazine, ARTnews, Art & Auction 





lifestyle books, six of them edited by 
Jacqueline Onassis. His most recent books 
include Paulding Farnham: Tiffany’s Lost Ge- 
nius and Magnificent Tiffany Silver, which 
was published last fall by Harry N. Abrams. 


and Vogue. Her monographs on designers 





Eileen Gray and Jean Prouvé are being 
published by Chronicle Books in March. 














WENDY MOONAN (“Instant Inspiration,” 


page 130), a journalist and a former editor 


MICHAEL WEBB (“Before & After: Medi- | 
terranean Makeover,” page 78), an Architec- | 



















at The New York Times Magazine, is an Ar- 
chitectural Digest contributing writer. She 
has served as an architecture and design ed- 
itor for Town & Country and Harper’s Bazaar 
ind currently writes an antiques column 
tor The New York Times’ Weekend Section. 





tural Digest contributing writer, is the 
author of 18 books, including Modernism 
Reborn: Midcentury American Houses, Richard 
Sapper and Beach Houses. He is executive ed- 
itor of the Architecture + Design guides to 
Los Angeles, New York and London. 
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Fine Teak Furniture 805.965.6535 
‘las FAX: 805.965.6295 


Wwww.giati.com 





“The soul of the apartment is in the carpet” 


An exceptional Sultanabad carpet measuring 15’5” x 13’ from the last quarter of the 19th Century. The severity of the dark blue border gives the 
illusion of black, dramatically framing and emphasizing the cocoa field with its terra cotta accents. Enlarged organic floral forms, coupled with the 


voluptuous use of curvilinear patterning, creates a sophisticated balance of design elements. Combined with an unusual and masculine color palette, 
this outstanding example makes a strong and powerful statement that captures the eye and excites the imagination and heart. 


This gallery features an eclectic array of room size carpets and small collector pieces of outstanding merit in Oriental and European weaves. 
g ) y 0} J g 


LTD ANTIQUE AND EXEMPLARY CARPETS 
AND TAPESTRIES 
or) in New York: 


724 Fifth Avenue Sixth Floor New York, NY 
A Dealer Interested in this Art Form in America Telephone 212-586-5511 Fax 212-586-663: 
An Appointment Is Suggested http://www.dorisleslieblau.com 





























DESIGNERSat LARGE 


Our Editors Present the World’s Favorite Sources 





ver two decades ago 

Zezé and his wife, Peg- 

gy O'Dea, decided to 
turn an old carriage house into 
one of the lushest spots in Man- 
hattan. Zezé Flowers “does 
arrangements that don’t look 





arranged,” says Michael Chris- 


tiano (above, at the shop). “They 


make them seem effortless—I 
don’t like that overly designed 
look. Something as simple as a 
bowl of tulips may be a small 
gesture, but they'll be the most 








CINCINNATI TREASURE TROVE 


D2 Treadway, of Cincin- 
nati’s Treadway Gallery, 
became a fan of Arts and Crafts 
early on. “I bought an Arts and 
Crafts piece in college, and I lat- 
er found out it was by Stickley,” 
he recalls. Today he sells every- 
thing from American art pottery 
and Art Nouveau glass to 1950s 
furniture. A number of design- 
ers, among them Naomi Leff, 
are drawn to Treadway’s selection 


28 


of rare glass and pottery, in- 
cluding a signed Daum vase 
with gold foil inclusions and 
wrought iron overlay attributed 
to Louis Majorelle (far right) 
and a vase designed by William 
Gates for Teco (right). 





readway Gallery 


2029 Madison Rd. 
Cinc: OH 45208 
513/32 42 





spectacular tulips you’ve ever 

” . 
seen.” The couple have peonies 
from New Zealand, sweet peas 
from Italy and honeysuckle from 
California—as well as an assort- 
ment of garden tables and bench- 
es, porcelain vases and clay pots. 





Zezé Flowers 

398 E. 52nd St. 
New York, NY 10022 
212/753-7767 





continued on page 30 
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iven Thomas Lavin’s 


appreciation for good 

design, it’s no wonder 
that his Los Angeles showroom 
has become a haven for furni- 
ture makers. “Many showrooms 
have a tendency to sign up for 
too many lines,” he explains, “so 
it’s difficult to understand what 


TRIBAL ART 
IN CHICAGO 


i ccording to ethnographi 
specialist Douglas Dawson 
the masks and figural scu! 


that are often the focus | 
rican tribal cultures are on) 
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a designer is trying to do. I want 
people to see what drives these 
pieces philosophically. Gary 
Hutton, for example, has a 
background in sculpture, and I 
want that to stand out when you 
see his furniture here. It’s a mat- 
ter of bringing in my point of 
view about design, but not so 






of the picture. “Everyday ob- 


ts such as pottery, furniture, 
veaponry and textiles are integral 
ments of the greater cor- 


rt,” he says. His 











LOS ANGELES 
REFINEMENT 


that these manufacturers aren’t 
seen or heard.” For an even bet- 
ter space in which to display de- 
signs by Jiun Ho, Eric Brand, 
Maxine Snider, Pearline, Wen- 
dell Castle and Antoine Proulx, 
Lavin has expanded his show- 
room by 1,500 square feet (above 
left). He also carries several fab- 





At Douglas Dawson 
Gallery in Chicago, a 
pair of Zulu headrests 


Chicago space, Douglas Daw- 
son Gallery, a destination for 
Leslie Jones and Bruce Gregga, 
is holding an exhibition March 
1-29 titled “Zulu! Art of South 








ric collections and some vin- 
tage furniture, such as a brass- 
and-leather folding chair from 
the 1960s (above). 





Thomas Lavin 

8935 Beverly Blvd. 

West Hollywood, CA 90048 
310/278-2456 


Africa.” Dawson is selling more 
than 100 late-19th to mid-20th- 
century household items from 
the traditional cultures of 
southern A frica—an area that 
now encompasses Botswana, 
Zimbabwe, Namibia, Mozam- 
bique and the Republic of South 
Africa. Pieces offered include 
such diverse objects as ear orna- 
ments, beer fermentation ves- 
sels, headrests and Shona pipes. 





Douglas Dawson Gallery 
222 W. Huron St. 
Chicago, IL 60610 
Si/2/7 een 
continued on page 34 
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Zodiag 48 4 DuPont registered trademark. Only DuPont makes Zodiaq: Coffee table shown in Celestial Blue ea . We sag 








breakfast. 








From the makers of Corian” comes a material like no other: 
Zodiaq’ quartz surfaces. With the dazzling radiance of natural quartz crystals _ VAG DION +. 
suspended in striking colors. Explore the possibilities at QUARTZ SURFACES _ , 


zodiaq.com, or call 877-229-3935. Me 








TheNewQ.com/RearViewMonitor 
Shift into reverse and an in-dash color video monitor displays what lies 
beyond the bumper. A rare case of progress, moving backwards. —- : ; 2 \ 
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A EUROPEAN LOOK 
FOR JOHANNESBURG 


ormer set designer Ca- 

line Williams-Wynn has 

made a name for herself 
doing relaxed interiors for some 
of South Africa’s most noted 
lodges and hotels. Her Johan- 
nesburg shop, Artichoke, is 
home to a large inventory of 
antique furniture, Belgian glass- 
ware and some original pieces, 
with an emphasis on the kitchen. 
“T source most of my antiques 
from the French countryside, 
because the lifestyle there gives 
rise to simple yet gracious de- 
sign,” says Williams-Wynn 
(left). “It was common to com- 
bine different types of wood in 
one piece of furniture for func- 
tional reasons, but also to give 
aesthetic value to the piece.” 

Kitchen accessories such as 

baguette baskets, cutting boards 
(above right), cleavers, bread 
cutters, flower boxes and brass 
pots, as well as natural wood 
furniture and antique table linens, 








are set against a backdrop of 
neutral-toned walls and cement 
floors. The shop’s European 
point of view works well for her 
South African clients, notes 
Williams-Wynn. “Today’s 
trends still revolve around tex- 
ture and honest style created by 
natural yarns and materials.” 











Artichoke 

31 Fourth Ave. 
Parkhurst, Johannesburg 
South Africa 
27-11-788-3138 





AUSTRIAN MASTERS IN NEW YORK 


he New York gallery His- 

torical Design, a favorite 
source for designers such as 
Peter Marino and Marjorie 
Shushan, is known for carrying 
museum -quality examples of 


avant-garde design. From March 
22 through June 1 the gallery is 
focusing on its collection of dec- 
orative arts made by the Wiener 
Werkstatte and other Viennese 
masters through an exhibit titled 


“Vienna 1903-1932.” Highlights 


include a handwrought silver 


Historical Design 
306 E. 61st St. 


box by Josef Hoffmann (above 
left) and a gilt-silver, glass and 
mother-of-pearl centerpiece by 
Carl Otto Czeschka (above). 0 


New York, NY 10021 
212/593-4528 




















* 


We also help you pass along more than just your name. 


Wouldn’t it be nice to leave your offspring something that has more than just sentimental value? 
For over 60 years, that’s exactly what Neuberger Berman has helped clients do. Our main focus 
is, and always has been, money management, not underwriting securities. Which means there are 
no hidden agendas when we buy or sell stocks for you. There are no distractions, either; we 
spend all our time sweating every detail of your portfolio. You see, managing money is our reason 
for being. And that’s something we’ve passed along from generation to generation. Whether you 
have $500,000 or $50 million to invest, and would like a free brochure on money management, 


call 877.786.1861. Or, for more information and a list of offices nationwide, visit nb.com. 


NEUBERGER BERMAN 





Private Asset Management 





visit I nb.com 


“Money management is what we do” is a service mark of Neuberger Berman, LLC. ©2002. All rights reserved. Member NYSE/NASD/SIPC. 2/02 















































































































































AD Hotels 





A Season in the Spanish Sun 


Languorous Days and Nights at Trasierra in the Hills of Andalusia 


Text by Steven M. L. Aronson/Photography by Jonathan Pilkington 


T WAS IN THE HILLS OF AN- 

dalusia, “thyme- scented 

above the sea,” that the 
English writer Laurie Lee fa- 
mously went walking “an age 
ago, happy alone and in no 
hurry,” and into Andalusia’s 
olive groves that, “in a languor 
of lavender evenings, [he] 
climbed with [his] bread and 
wine to sleep rapturously 
among the rocks in a golden 
lust of exhaustion.” Decades 
after these high-wrought 
words were written, Charlotte 
Scott, from her fastness in 
the same hidden Spain, pro- 
claims: “Buying into a dream 
was always my fantasy.” 

In 1978 Scott was a Lon- 
don decorator “helping other 
people sort their houses out 
but longing to do something 
major for myself, like finding 
a ruin and bringing it back to 


life.” That today the ruin of 


her dreams is a small beauti- 
fully run hotel with the atmo- 
sphere of a private house is 


the hard-won validation of 


her fantasy. Open from April 
through October, Trasierra 
has attracted the likes of En- 
glish singer Bryan Ferry, the 
Duke and Duchess of York, 
and the Thane of Cawdor. “A 
lot of Spanish grandees come, 
too—a lot of the king’s cousins 
and things, who live down in 
Seville,” Scott notes. “And 


Franco’s granddaughter, who'd 


been married to the Duke of 


ag 
continued on page 38 








Lert: Nestled in the 
heart of a 1,000-acre 
olive grove high in the 
Andalusian country- 
side north of Seville, 
Spain, is Trasierra, an 
intimate hotel Char- 
lotte Scott created 

on her family estate. 


Betow: A stable with 
20-foot-high ceilings 
was transformed into 
a drawing room; drying 
bunches of lavender 
hang from the tie bars. 
The 1929 pastel is of 
Scott’s grandmother. 
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Hotels 


continued from page 36 

Cadiz, rented a room from 
me for a whole year while do- 
ing up a house of her own in 
the area. But guests, even if 
they happen to be very grand, 
tend to leave their titles at the 
door here along with their 
watches.” As frequent guest 
Lord Egremont, who happens 
to be the master of one of 
the grandest of English coun- 
try houses (Petworth). attests, 


“There’s no timetable, or re- 

ally any se time at all.” 
Scott woul ther 

sierra be thoug 

a hotbed o ») 


rities than 
“peace-seeking 











English, Spanish, French...” It 
is indeed a place where all 
worlds meet—or don’t meet, 
as the case may be. “You can 
interact or not,” says Egre- 
mont, who was introduced to 
Trasierra by his mother. “If 
you want to take your meals 
with the other guests, fine, 
but no one minds if you don’t. 
Sometimes dinner conversa- 
tion can get wonderfully out 
of hand—one night my wife 
teased a Spaniard so unmer- 
cifully he became enraged 
and had to be placated by a 
Dutchman.” 

New York investment ad- 

ser and writer John Train 
relates, “I seem | on walk- 














ing tours with nothing but 
swells—it was my friend Leo 
de Rothschild who smoked 
‘Trasierra out, and a group of 
eight of us took the place in 
order to do six or seven hours 
of serious walking every day 
in the surrounding hills. But I 
would have found it perhaps 
in many ways more fun to be 
there with a completely mixed 
grill of humanity. Look at The 
Canterbury Tales, with all those 
salty, quirky characters—it 
wouldn’t be nearly as good a 
story if it were all gentry.” 
One character who has 
made the pilgrimage to Tra- 
sierra would be equally at 
home in Transylvania: En- 


Lert: A grapevine-cov- 
ered pergola shades a 
table set up for lunch. 
Top: Large vats are 
used to store the olives. 





ABOVE: Scott, her chil- 
dren and Great Dane, 
Tango. From left to 

right: Jackson, Amber, 
Gioconda and George. 


gland’s most celebrated horror 
actor, Christopher Lee, who it 
turns out is Charlotte Scott’s 
uncle—in point of fact, her 
mother’s brother. He came 
to fame as Dracula in the 
eponymous 1958 British film 
(having already memorably 
embodied the monster in The 
Curse of Frankenstein), and 
later he played the assassin 
Scaramanga in the James Bond 
film The Man with the Golden 
Gun. “Not for nothing did 
Uncle Christopher call his au- 
tobiography Tall, Dark and 
Gruesome,” Scott offers. “Fun- 
nily enough, Gene Wilder, 
who starred in Young Franken- 

continued on page 40 
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As a letter treasured by Scott says: 
“There’s everything here you could want 
but none of that dreadful ‘luxury.’ ” 














continued from page 38 
stein, has also stayed at ‘Tra- 
sierra—make what you will of 
that. Except that he was here 
painting watercolors. And very 
good they were, too. He gave 
me one he did of the grapevine 
that guests eat lunch under.” 
A dusty cypress-lined drive- 
way ends at whitewashed walls 
and a massive wooden gate. 
Beyond them lie a cobbled 
courtyard and the casa seno- 
rial, with its shaded terraces 
and silvery aromatic gardens, 
where Scott herself lives. Off 
to the right is the long porch- 
fronted guesthouse, and then 
a tier of freestanding guest 
rooms and suites—some elab- 
orately decorated, others sim- 
ply cottagey—staggered at dif- 
ferent levels through terraces 
and gardens of their own. 
“There are endless ways to 
rent at Trasierra,” Scott says. 
“You can take a single room— 
or two or three linked rooms 
—plus or minus the whole 
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Far Lert: An Italian 
painted chair, Indian 
lamps and a French 
plate with faux olives 
are arranged in the 
Mimosa bedroom. 
Lert: A guesthouse 
dressing room. 


BeLow Lert: Gerani- 
ums, artemisia and ros- 
es border the brick 
path in the guests’ 
garden. “It’s a wonder- 
ful place to read, stroll, 
paint or enjoy a sies- 
ta,” Scott points out. 


four-bedroom guesthouse. 
People often take the entire 
place for celebrations. Or to 
learn something—or practice 
something they already know. 
A London bridge-club opera- 
tor rented it once for 16 seri- 
ous players from all walks of 
life. And when ‘Fergie’ and 
Prince Andrew came for a few 
days with their children—and, 
I might add, a party of detec- 
tives—I found her an art tutor 
and her kids a tennis coach. I 

can find anything, actually.” 
Scott didn’t start out so 
practical-minded, to be sure. 
Shortly after meeting her hus- 
band, back in late-’70s Lon- 
don, she convinced him to—as 
she puts it—“up-sticks.” They 
sold their respective houses 
and, in a Kensington Town 
Hall affair lasting three days, 
all their furniture. “You have 
maybe a moment in life when 
you can do something like 
that, and that was my mo- 
continued on page 41 
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Inspiration: Attitude 


| 
Designer William Reid found inspiration 


in Thunderbird’s personality. Here, he 








tops sexy, comfortable, all-American denim 
jwith pieces that are dressy and refined. 
Bhe metallic details on her top echo the 


Ichrome accents on the Thunderbird. 
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But when eight of America’s reigning fashion icons laid eyes on the 2002 Ford Thunderbird, inspiration struck. 




















































It's not easy to stop today’s top designers in their tracks. They've seen and done it all. 


Here are the fashions kindled by the look and feel of the American dream car. 
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Inspiration: Geome trys 


The influence of Thunderbird’ 






and bold color palette are seer 


Carolina Herrera ensemble. 





fabric, with its elegant flowing 








The Torch Red accessories add 





drama against a background of Evening 


Black and Whisper White. 
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Inspiration: Texture 












This special edition Lambertson Truex 
handbag (by accessory designers Richard 
Lambertson and John Truex) was inspired 
by the Thunderbird’s subtle play of texture. 
The b gi crafted from the convertible’s 
actual soft-top fabric and trimmedin matte 
Louisiana alligator. The bag's interior is 


: accented wit thunderbird Blue leather 
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Inspiration: Hue 

Designer Gene Meyer pays homage 
to the Thunderbird by throwing 
subtlety out the porthole window. 

His sporty leather jacket draws on the 
Thunderbird’s playful hues with bold, 
angular biocks of color. He even had the 


Thunderbird emblem embossed on the chest 


(Momentarily hidden.} 
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Inspiration: Classic Style 










Eg Jack Spade found inspiration in the era 

of the original Ford Thunderbird. His weekend 
carry-on is a modern take on ‘50s style, cut 
froma glen check pattern reminiscent 


of menswear fabrics from that time 
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Inspiration: Leather 
ili ee Inspired by Thunderbird's effortless merging 


of past and future, John Bartlett struck a 


“44 


similar balance with a modern design that 
references the past without falling prey to 
nostalgia. He gives a fresh finish to leather 
pants with an exposed silver zipper anda 
Thunderbird icon belt. The red mesh “T" in 
his sleeveless shirt is anod to the 


car's pinpricked leather seats. 









Inspiration: Glass 


Head Oliver Peoples designer, Larry Leight, 





| modeled this frame design after the car's sloping | 
{ 


| || angles and rounded windshield. He added 


| 

| subtle Thunderbird touches—the “bird” emblem 
| | on the link chain and the chrome finish are 

| 


| direct references to details on the car 
| 


The Thunderbird frame by Oliver Peoples will be 





available in April 2002 at Oliver Peoples in Los 
Angeles, New York and Tokyo, and at fine optical | 


and specialty boutiques throughout the world. 
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Inspiration: Past, Present and Future f 
Ford designers spent years seeking the perfect 
balance to create the newest generation ei . jsp , 
Thunderbird. They took styling cues from the 

car's long heritage and married them with a fresh, 
modern design and today’s most cutting-edge 


technology. But most importantly, they. looked 


ahead to determine what would make 





the Thunderbird an unforgettable driving” ‘a 
experience. The result is a bold new 


icon for the 21st century. 
ye FZ 


3 
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SSF, Ford Thunderbird wishes to thank | 
i) > +S participating designers William Reid, Carolina |} 





Herrera, Lambertson Truex, Gene Meyer, | 


Jack Spade, John Bartlett, Oliver Peoples and | 


| 


Marc Jacobs for devoting their time and | 


unparalleled talents to this project. |] 
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continued from page 40 

ment,” she says. “I told him, 
‘I want to have babies—let’s 
go to Spain where people 
love children and it’s warm 
and we can be free.’” 

For Scott, Spain was no idle 
choice—the connection had 
been forged at birth and re- 
mained rock-strong. She’d 
spent the first five years of 
her life in Madrid, where her 
father was attached to the 

British Embassy. “He’d been 
brought up in Spain himself, 
as his father ran the Madrid 
office of the London Times,” 
she recounts. “All my totally 
English aunts had names like 
Carmen and Inez, and my 
grandmother—this woman 
from Norfolk—was painted 
by Laszlo with a black lace 
mantilla.” Spanish was Scott’s 
first language, which she says 
she “instantly forgot, as one 
does when one is uprooted.” 
She went on to have “a typi- 
cal old-fashioned London 
childhood”—with only occa- 
sional forays into the country 
of her heart’s desire. 

When she and her husband 
relocated to Spain, it was the 
region around Seville that 
they set their sights on. That 
legendary city boasted ocher- 








colored palaces, a colossal 
Gothic cathedral and a splen- 
did Moorish alcazar, not to 
mention a springtime feria 
unequaled the world over, plus 
the seasonal spectacle of ma- 
genta-cloaked, espanolismo- 
charged matadors with their 
ferocious toros bravos. About 
fifty miles north of Seville, on 
the Scotts’ first day of house- 








hunting, they came upon Tra- 
sierra. “I’d wanted palm trees, 
and there were two—a male 
and a female, as it happened— 
right there in the courtyard,” 
Scott recalls. Not that the 
property wanted for trees: Its 
thousand acres added up to 
an arboretum, abounding in 
specimens of olive, chestnut, 
orange and almond. What’s 
more, the estate was protected 
in perpetuity by the rock- 
ribbed hills of the Sierra Mo- 
rena. “You get these vast hori- 
zons—real, unspoilt land, as 
opposed to plots for holiday 
houses,” she insists. “And 
even though the idea of Spain 
in summer rings a red-hot 
alarm, here the days are com- 
fortable and the nights cool 
because we’re so high up. 
The only reason the area’s 
sparsely populated is that 
foreigners as a rule don’t dare 


Lert: Scott’s shop 
carries items such as 
linen shirts, straw hats 
and wicker baskets. 


take on a whole way of life.” 
There was no stopping the 
Scotts: They were positively 
unintimidated in the face of 
wholesale dilapidation. The 
estate’s casa senorial, whose old- 
est part dated back 500 years 
to its use as an encampment, 
had gone unoccupied since 
the 1950s and had fallen into 
desuetude. Luckily, the struc- 
ture’s thick walls and stone 
floors were intact, as were 
several walk-in fireplaces that 
would stand the couple in 
good stead on chilly evenings. 
The myriad outbuildings— 
barns, stables, and accommo- 
dations for workers during 
olive harvest—were also ram- 
shackle. The Scotts moved 
into one huge tile-floored, 
vault-ceilinged room of the 
casa that they could tell had 
served as a family chapel. “At 
the beginning it was a ques- 
tion of just surviving here,” 
Charlotte Scott explains, “of 
inhabiting something that 
was practically uninhabitable. 
continued on page 42 
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continued from page 41 
There wasn’t so much as a door or a win- 
dow—just a bunch of banging shutters. 
Electricity at that point was unthink- 
able—too complicated and expensive to 
put in, and also, the original idea was we'd 
just go to bed when it got dark; but in ac- 
tual practice we lived with oil lamps for 
our first six or seven years here. There 
was no running water, merely a bucket 
and a well, and only one bathroom for the 
whole house, with a massive freestanding 
tub. Oh, and the kitchen was outdoors.” 
From their clerically haunted quarters, 
the couple undertook with local helpers 
to convert the place to domesticity. Evi- 
dence that the building had contained 
an olive oil press soon turned up in the 
form of about 50 terra-cotta vats partially 
buried in rubble. After digging them out 
and discovering that some stood as tall as 
eight feet, the Scotts rolled them heavily 
to the side, reserving them for future use. 
Over the course of the next several years 
they succeeded in carving out of the old 
casa a first floor consisting of a big 
farmhouse kitchen, a drawing room 
with ornate plaster columns and 20-foot- 
high ceilings, three sitting rooms, and 
both a dining room and an arched two- 
story dining loggia (now embellished 


For a long time, she had been husband- 
ing fabrics from all over the world, and 
there was also the street market held 
every Wednesday in Cazalla to fall back 
on. She considered herself exceedingly 
lucky to have “a wonderful girl at home, 
in the sewing room, making things up.” 

Scott had painted the walls soft pastel 
washes and the ceilings with cool pale- 
blue pigment; now she covered the floors 
with antique Indian, Turkish and Moroc- 
can rugs. The beds she imported from 
England “because, to my mind, the British 
idea of comfort exceeds the Spanish—in 
houses in Spain you're apt to find yourself 
sitting bolt-upright on some kind of rigid 
throne, in a sort of murky light. English 
comfort amid Moorish architecture was 
always the game plan; it’s perfection, that.” 

Scott’s husband was part of all this until 
1991, when, she says simply, “he decided 
to move on.” She suddenly found herself 
in the position of having to come up with 
ways that would enable her to continue 
living at Trasierra full-time. She resolved 
to keep the place (and the dream, if not 
the fantasy) going on her own. “I wanted 
to stick to the original program—to give 
the children an old-fashioned country 
upbringing. Later they did go off to a day 


dents in short order, every one of whom 
proceeded to return three years run- 
ning. At the end of the third visit, a stu- 
dent took Scott aside: “It’s so beautiful 
here, do we really have to paint? Can’t we 
come back and zor paint and just be here?” 

“And that,” she explains, “is how Tra- 
sierra became...well, whatever it is today. 
I have to confess that the notion of our 
being a hotel makes me a little uneasy. 
We certainly don’t have things like mini- 
bars, we don’t even have a menu to con- 
found you with a lot of choices—you sim- 
ply get given what’s being cooked. But of 
course, since I’ve kept the place small, 
guests’ wishes can usually be catered to.” 

The chef for the past two years has 
been Scott’s comely 23-year-old daugh- 
ter, Gioconda, who apprenticed in a fam- 
ily-style restaurant in Florence. She or- 
ganizes meals around what’s fresh in the 
market that morning. A farmer down the 
road keeps her supplied with the great 
specialty of the area, jamon de jabugo—the 
Spanish equivalent of Parma ham—which 
is made from the Iberian acorn-fed black- 
footed pig. “You can taste the nuttiness in 
the meat,” Gioconda says, adding, “Peo- 
ple, when they leave here, normally take 
a whole cured leg of it home with them 





Guests, even if they happen to be grand, tend to leave their titles at the door 
along with their watches. “There’s no timetable, or really any sense of time at all.” 





with artful groupings of those very 
vats); and an upper floor with a master 
suite, two sitting rooms and a room for 
each of the four children that they had 
by now joyfully produced. They then 
set about transforming the barns and 
stables, and today these—along with the 
several independent rooms and suites, 
which were added six or so years ago— 
amount to the guest complex 

When it came to furnishing this far- 
flung place, Charlotte Scott went out of 
her way to obtain huge oak convent doors 
and windows, as well as wrought iron 
balconies, gates and railings, from sal- 
vage companies in Seville and antiques 
dealers in Ronda. She had oversize sofas 
and chairs made locally to her own de- 
sign, echoing, in a simpler way, the smat 
tering of English antiques she’d acqui: 


ain 


school in the village but at the time they 
were being educated strictly at home, by 
an English tutor who lived on the place 
and with the backup of a library contain- 
ing thousands of books. I was determined 
to raise them without television—we 
would dress up and put on plays instead.” 

In the wake of her husband’s departure, 
Scott turned to a friend, an illustrator 
with the delightfully improbable name 
of Albany Wiseman, who, she volunteers, 
“taught the Prince of Wales watercolor- 
ing. I said, ‘Albany, I’ve got to earn 
enough to finish restoring and decorat- 
ing all the buildings, so why don’t you 
bring a group of students and I'll look 
after them in comfort and style while 
you teach them to paint landscapes?” 
Wise man that he was, Albany leapt at 
the proposition: He recruited seven stu- 


to gnaw on.” Breakfast—a buffet that in- 
cludes yogurt made from Trasierra’s 
own sheep, honey from its bees and mar- 
malade from its oranges—is served in 
the guesthouse breakfast room between 
nine and noon. “It’s an ongoing thing, 
and you can shuffle about in your dress- 
ing gown if you like,” Scott says, “but 
you have to pull yourself together a lit- 
tle for lunch and tart up a bit for dinner.” 
Lunch in summer—featuring a choice of 
red or white gazpacho (“After all,” Gio- 
conda imparts, “Seville is the home of 
gazpacho”), then roast chicken or paella 
or a simple Spanish omelette or even, in 
a nod to the chef’s Florentine sojourn, 
cannelloni—is presented in an enclosed 
courtyard at the back of the old olive 
oil press; there a long wooden table is 

continued on page 44 
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continued from page 42 
laid under a canopy of grapevines (the 
very vegetation captured in that Gene 
Wilder watercolor) by the mosaic-tiled 
guests’ swimming pool. “If you preter, 
you can eat by yourself on one of the 
terraces under a tree of your choosing,” 
Scott offers. “Or you can go off into the 
hills with a picnic and then have a swim 
in one of the region’s many rivers.” 
Dinner is served by waiters and may 
begin with cold starters, progress to 
fish fresh from the Mediterranean, and 
end with a tart made from Trasierra’s 
lemons or with ice creams confected 
from its lavender, mint or honey. The 
meal can be taken either at the commu- 
nal table in the big firelit guesthouse 
dining room or on a private terrace, 
and commences between nine and ten. 
“You can have it earlier,” Scott stresses, 
“though most of our guests prefer to go 
with the Spanish flow and dine late.” 
“The food is excellent, and that’s pretty 
central,” erstwhile guest John Train ob- 
serves. “And the place itself—Charlotte’s 
rambling, walled, organic collection of 


farm buildings—puts me in mind of 
a friendly island in a large landscape. 
Mind you, arrangements at ‘Trasierra, 
though entirely satisfactory, aren’t per- 
fect—but then, to my way of thinking, a 
slightly cracked pot is often preferable 
to a new spic-and-span one.” Or as Lord 
Egremont’s mother put it in a letter 
treasured by Charlotte Scott: “There’s 
everything here you could possibly want 
but none of that dreadful ‘luxury.’” 
Scott runs the place with only “one 
indoor man and one outdoor man.” The 
former wears long trousers, and does 
butlering and bookkeeping; the latter 
sports shorts, and gardens and drives. 
“Many women—and men—have tried 
and failed to seduce the dark enigmatic 
young Spaniard who’s sent to collect 
you at the airport in Seville,” Lord 
Egremont recounts—a salacious asser- 
tion which Scott confirms with a laugh. 
There’s also, she adds, “a bunch of jolly 
maids and the occasional floating child- 
of-a-friend who wants to learn Spanish 
and does whatever’s needed.” The first 





waiters at Irasierra were Scott’s own chil- 
dren when they were little, and even today 
18-year-old Amber, 20-year-old George 
and 22-year-old Jackson can be counted 
on to pitch in from time to time. 

“Less than five minutes from here 
there’s a team of good, surefooted horses 
that can do treks to neighboring 
villages,” Scott points out. “And remem- 
ber, Seville is only an hour away— 
though hardly on horseback—and Cér- 
doba an hour and a half. And Madrid 
itself is barely more than twice that by 
high-speed train. Most guests before 
they arrive fax all these questions about 
activities—can we do this, can we do 
that—and then when they get here they 
do absolutely nothing at all!” 

In Charlotte Scott’s Elysian Trasierra, 
the silence of “no-time” gets broken 
only by the unearthly song of birds. 0 








Trasierra 
Cazalla de la Sierra 
41370 Seville, Spain 
34-95-48 843-24 
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Futuristic Frontier 


Molded Fiberglass Shapes a Startling Computer-Conceived House 


By Joseph Giovannini 


OU MAY WELL ASK WHY 
Beatrix Ost and Lud- 
wig Kuttner would 

willingly leave their 18th-cen- 

tury plantation house, de- 
signed and built by Thomas 


Jefferson’s architectural col- 


laborator, James Dinsmore. 
The stately two-story brick 
manse, on 500 rolling acres in 
Virginia, features white, two- 
story columns in front and 
back: The house is even more 
Palladian than Monticello. 
“We were thinking, Just what 
would Jefferson design to- 

continued on page 48 

















ABOVE: Sulan Kolatan 
and William Mac Don- 
ald, of Kolatan/Mac 
Donald Studio, used 
computer animation 
to design a liquidlike 
residence, with six liv- 
able columns, in rural 
Virginia for Beatrix Ost 
and Ludwig Kuttner. 


Lert: “We didn’t want 
to put divisions be- 
tween rooms,” says 
Kolatan. “We elevated 
a three-bedroom wing 
for privacy. The loft- 
style lower level is for 
working and sitting. 
The yellow-green area 
represents the garden.” 
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continued from page 46 
day?” says Ost, an artist, film- 
maker and writer. “He’d be 
sitting at a computer, creat- 
ing something as exciting as 
the University of Virginia.” 
Some people pick their bat- 
tles. Others pick their houses. 
Ost and Kuttner are, after a 
fashion, sequential collectors 
for whom a house is an ad- 
venture that furthers indi- 
vidual growth. Kuttner, a Jef- 
ferson enthusiast and the CEO 
of a textile conglomerate, and 
Ost raised their three boys in 
the historic house. But when 
they built a pied-a-terre in 
Manhattan several years ago, 
they commissioned a liquid 
wonderland of molded fiber- 
glass, conceived on a com- 
puter by New York architects 
Sulan Kolatan and William 
Mac Donald: Walls melt into 
floors, and the bathtub oozes 
through a glass wall to become 
a bed. With the boys now 
grown and the couple poised 
at a moment of personal rein- 





ABOVE: “A staircase in 
the far left hollow col- 
umn connects the roof 
terrace to the cantile- 
vered master bed- 
room and to another 
terrace—the yellow- 
green area—below,” 
explains Kolatan. LEFT: 
The lower-floor plan. 


vention, they asked Kolatan 
and Mac Donald to return to 
their computers, this time to 
generate a new freestanding 
house in the Virginia country- 
side. “In the apartment, there 
was a spirit of experimenta- 
tion,” says Ost. “In Virginia, 
we're hoping again for the 
sense of starting something 
that hasn’t been done before.” 
Ost, who spent her child- 
hood in Germany after the 
war, understands the power 
of a house to shape lives: Her 
family sheltered displaced 
people in their Art Nouveau 
estate house, which became a 
kind of refugee camp. “I saw 
continued on page 50 
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continued from page 48 

the destruction of Munich,” she says. 
“The refugee world made me interested 
in the dominant interior life of families 
and how they lived, which in a way in- 
fluenced me to build houses.” 

Ost made many practical requests on 
her architectural wish list for the new 
10,000-square-foot house, including 
rainwater cisterns, solar panels and low 
maintenance (their Jeffersonian house, 
built in the time of slaves, assumed squad- 
rons of servants). “Our old house is some- 
thing you cater to, like someone who 
needs constant attention,” she says. “I 
want a house that caters to us.” Besides the 
master bedroom, art studio, home office 
and separate 2,000-square-foot guest- 
house, plans call for three “monkish” bed- 
rooms for their sons, who will share a 
large bath. A great space, 60 feet square 
and 24 feet high, will anchor the house. 

Ost’s imperatives were also poetic. 
Counterintuitively, in what seems a ref- 
erence to Jefferson, she asked the same 
architects who had elasticized walls and 
furniture in the New York apartment to 
design a house with columns. Besides 
holding things up, they are symbols of 
architectural stability, and Ost knew she 
was piquing the sensibility of poststruc- 
turalist architects who do not value or 
need columns in the same way Palladio, 
Jefferson and even the modernists did. 

Kolatan and Mac Donald, a husband- 
and-wife team who teach at the Co- 
lumbia University graduate school of 
architecture, accepted the challenge 
and arrayed a field of identical hollow 
columns on their computer screen. ‘They 
then assigned the hollow tubes dif- 
ferent functions—car ramp, stairway, 
bath, outdoor meditation space—and 
inflated them to different sizes and 
distorted them into shapes that would 
mystify the Greeks. ‘The columns, their 
tops and bottoms branching and root- 
ing into the ceiling and floor, exercise 
a magnetic pull around them, pushing 
and pulling the nearby forms, creating 
a topography that looks like a mol- 
ten extension of the landscape. One 
sloped wall becomes a seating area for 
viewing films on a screen that drops 
from the ceiling. A sweeping contour 
along the roof becomes a path down to 
the front door. The curving and heav- 
ing shapes and the mushrooming col- 


umns define spaces without closing 
them off—the interior could be a cross 
between a loft and a house with tradi- 7 
tional rooms. “Beatrix and Ludwig don’t | 


want a conventional residence, but one 
that proposes a different way of living,” 
says Mac Donald. One of the columns 
in the main rooms would collect rain: 
“The gushing water will be part of the 
beauty,” predicts Ost. 

Jefferson, who helped refine a writing 
machine that duplicated letters as he 
penned them, would have been especially 
intrigued by the architect’s luminous 


drafting machine. “Many people use the | 


computer for representing what they’ve 


already designed,” says Kolatan, who | 


subscribes to the school that lets it think 
for itself and lead the design to unex- 
pected places. “We’re trying to use it as 
a tool for making the design.” Kolatan 


and Mac Donald created the shapes with | 


the animation software used in movies. 
They composed the shapes dynamically, 
in real time, the images always forming 
and deforming into hybrids of original 
forms. Compound curves are notori- 


ously difficult to build, however, and in ~ 
a convenient twist of digital technology, | 


the architects can link their computer to 


computers that control milling ma- | 


chines in fabrication shops. 


The new house will be built of concrete - 
sprayed on the ground, as on the walls. 


of a tunnel or a swimming pool, and then 
tilted up on adjustable molds—the mill- 
ing machines will tool the panels. With 


their own logarithmic thought processes, | 


the programs lead to complex forms, 


changing the old industrial paradigm of © 


the serial assembly of repetitive parts to 


the assembly of highly differentiated - 


sections. The idea is not to build modu- 
lar components based on a statistical av- 
erage but a whole in which all the parts 
are different and specific to their tasks 
and characters. One size no longer fits all. 

The result is a house with forms and 
spaces inside and out that are always in a 
fluid, churning state, continuously be- 
coming something else. Like the sea, 
and the undulating hillside on which 
Ost and Kuttner will soon be breaking 
ground, the design is both turbulent 
and calm, an intensification of the land- 
scape from which the house seems to 
both emerge and return. 0 
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Museum in the Mojave 


California’s Quirky Desert Surprise Filled with Native American Riches 
Text by Thomas S. Hines/Photography by Peter Valli 


HE ANTELOPE VALLEY 

Indian Museum is, as 

the saying goes, in 
the middle of nowhere, but 
it’s well worth the getting 
there. Located about 20 miles 
east of Lancaster, California, 
on the western edge of the 
Mojave Desert, the museum 
is laid out in a wildly con- 
ceived 70-year-old structure. 
The eccentric chalet-style 
building, which incorporates 
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large boulders from Piute 
Butte, showcases an extensive 
collection of Native Amer- 
ican pottery, basketry, tex- 
tiles, jewelry and implements, 
as well as the folk art and 
architecture of its amazing 
founder, Howard Arden Ed- 
wards (1884-1953). 

“He was definitely an orig- 
inal,” says anthropologist Edra 
Moore, the museum’s curator 
and only full-time staffer. Ed- 
wards was a self-trained artist 
and, after establishing a stu- 
dio in Pasadena, developed a 
clientele for “scene painting” 
and set design for the nascent 
Hollywood film industry. 

His innate curiosity led him 
to become an amateur an- 
thropologist and archaeolo- 
gist, studying and, inevitably, 
collecting Native American 
artifacts. Edwards consorted 
with professional archaeolo- 
gists and often joined them 
on digs throughout the re- 

continued on page 54 











Top: The Antelope 
Valley Indian Muse- 
um, in California’s 
Mojave Desert, is 
housed in a chaletlike 
building completed by 
Howard Arden Ed- 
wards (above) in 1932. 


Lert: Kachina Hall, 
previously part of Ed- 
wards’s family living 
quarters, features nar- 
row stairs flanked by 
massive boulders. Set 
about the room are Na- 
tive American artifacts. 
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the numbers is enough to 
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remarkably, 325 pound-feet 
of intense, spine-tingling torque. 

Such prodigious output is made possible 
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as medium rpm ranges. More amazing than 
the sheer power is the civility with which it is 
wielded. The ride feels smooth while the 
handling is nearly telepathic. 
Interestingly enough, the 
same system providing 
the GS 430 with such 
impressive power is also 
largely accountable for its 
rare U-LEV (Ultra-Low Emission 
Vehicle) government environmental status* 
What good, after all, is creating one of the 
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if there’s no planet left to drive on? 
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continued from page 52 

gion, including Santa Ca- 
talina and the Channel Is- 
lands. He was thus more 
careful than most amateurs 
in respecting the integrity of 
native sites. “Still, in those 
early decades of the 20th 
century,” Moore points out, 
“there were few laws and 
fewer inhibitions against ag- 
gressive collecting from Na- 
tive American excavations. 
Edwards amassed many ob- 








jects that would be impossi- 
ble to get today.” 

During the mid-1920s he 
began searching for a rural 
property on which to build a 
house for himself, his wife, 
Rose, and their son, Arden. 
In 1928 he acquired a 160- 
acre desert homestead in the 
northeast corner of Los An- 
geles County. From the very 
beginning he conceived of it 
as a repository for his rapidly 
growing collections. Upon its 








completion, he christened it 
the Antelope Valley Indian 
Research Museum. 

Though Rose Edwards was 
less keen on the site’s re- 
moteness than her husband, 
she and Arden nevertheless 
supported his dream. Ed- 
wards went so far as to pitch 
a tent on the recently laid 
concrete floor of the still- 
unroofed living room during 
the first winter of construc- 
tion, in order to secure and 


The hall was named 
for the stylized Hopi 
kachinas Edwards 
painted on the ceiling 
panels. Exhibited are 
Navajo rugs, South- 
west Pueblo pottery 
and Apache baskets. 


protect their investment as 
required by the Homestead 
Act. Edwards, meanwhile, re- 
mained in Los Angeles to 
teach and pursue his avoca- 
tions. His wife’s reluctance to 
live there was exacerbated by 
the snow and winds and by 
the difficulty of their son’s 
daily trek to school of nearly 
20 miles each way. 

Over the next four years 
the house slowly became a re- 
ality, with Edwards arduous- 
ly transporting much of the 
building material in and atop 
his 1927 Chevrolet. The as- 
cending layers of high pitched 
roofs were dictated partially 
by Edwards’s determination 
to cover and keep within the 
structure a sizable cluster of 
boulders, which form the 
north side of the 36-foot- 
high living room, eventually 
named Kachina Hall. - 

A narrow stairway through 
a slit in the rocks leads upward 
from it to spaces later devel- 
oped as display areas. Sur- 
rounding these steps is the 
Pottery Alcove, over which 
rises a small tower where Ed- 

continued on page 56 








From California’s San 
Miguel Island, a prehis- 
toric bas-relief of a fish 
carved in stone. 


A mosaic-like frog effigy of 
turquoise, rhodochrosite 
and abalone, created by 
the Hohokam circa 1000. 


Woven with a butterfly 
motif, a rare Chumash 
footed basket crafted be- 
tween 1905 and 1910. 


A circa 500 jar made by 
the Anasazi, who were 
known as the cliff dwell- 
ers of the Southwest. 
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continued from page 54 

wards worked. For infill be- 
tween the structure’s posts 
and beams, he used discarded 
composition boards retrieved 
from movie sets. 

On the walls and ceilings of 
what became the two main ex- 
hibition spaces and, later, on 
several exterior panels, Ed- 
wards painted abstract and 
narrative scenes of Native 
America life. He also crafted 
furniture out of the trunks of 
Joshua trees. East of the re- 
ception hall, he and his family 
built a kitchen, a pantry, a din- 
ing room, a breakfast nook and 
a library/sunroom. Off the 
front terrace was his study, 


RIGHT: Piute Butte, a 
rock formation tower- 
ing over the property, 
forms a natural am- 
phitheater. Edwards 
staged pageants about 
Native Americans 
against its backdrop. 
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now the museum’s gift shop. 

Partially to give vent to his 
own theatrical urges but also 
to provide financial support 
during the lean Depression 
years, Edwards began, in 1931, 
staging a series of pageants 
in the natural amphitheater 
created by Piute Butte. It was 
there he dramatized his own 
highly idiosyncratic images 
of Native Americans. Roles 
were played mostly by the 
locals, but sometimes his Hol- 
lywood friends, including film 
star Robert Preston, would 
act out parts. To avoid the 
midday heat, performances 
were held in the twilight and 
evening hours. Visitors to 
the well-attended shows were 
guided to the remote site by 
a series of bonfires placed 
along the route. 

In 1939 Edwards sold the 
property to Grace Wilcox 
Oliver, a Los Angeles busi- 
nesswoman, who happened 
upon it and decided she “had 
to have it.” As the owners of a 
movie camera and equipment 
business, she and her first 
husband had invented a hy- 
draulic camera dolly, which 
won them large contracts with 
several major studios. Her 
wealth allowed her to pursue 
her interest in Native Ameri- 
can culture. By 1940 Oliver 
had taken essential steps to 
secure and shore up the fail- 
ing museum and to transform 
the Edwardses’ living areas 
into exhibition spaces. She 
added guest cottages, where 
she hosted famous friends, 
including Howard Hughes. 

continued on page 61 


Lert: California Hall 
displays one of the 
museum’s largest col- 
lections, an extensive 
variety of objects 
crafted by the state’s 
coastal and Channel 
Island tribal groups. 
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continued from page 56 

Oliver’s declining health forced her to 
close the museum in the late 1940s, store 
the collections and sell the acreage. Its 
new owners built a swimming pool, a 
corral, stables and bunkhouses, turning 
the site into a dude ranch. 

Several years later—disturbed over 
the property’s commercialization—Oli- 
ver repurchased it, reinstalled the artifacts 
and reopened the museum. Edwards, 
too, reappeared, and he painted addi- 
tional decorative panels, both inside 


and out. Oliver astutely increased the 


institution’s support base by recruit- 
ing local volunteers, who led tours and 
provided financial backing. They even- 
tually merged into a related organiza- 
tion, the Friends of the Antelope Valley 
Indian Museum (FAVIM), which would 
come to play a crucial role in the muse- 
um’s bid to survive. 

When Oliver decided, in the late 
1970s, that she could no longer run it, 
the group conducted an intense cam- 
paign of lobbying and letter writing to 
then-Governor Jerry Brown. The state 
subsequently approved the purchase and 
continued maintenance of the museum 
by the California State Department of 
Parks and Recreation. It is now listed on 
the National Register of Historic Places. 

In the mid-’80s California State Parks 
narrowed the collection to an assem- 
blage of art and artifacts of tribes from 
the Great Basin, the Southwest and the 
California coast. 

Moore, in her 12% years as curator, 
has effectively managed to balance the 
contributions of Edwards and Oliver— 
she recognizes them as “products of 
their time”—with her expert under- 
standing of Native American culture, 
and she has significantly altered the 
museum’s presentation of its collections. 
Exhibiting pieces ranging from 8,000- 
year-old stone implements from the 
coastal region near Santa Barbara to 
19th-century Santa Clara pottery and 
late-19th- to early-20th-century Navajo 
rugs, the Antelope Valley Indian Mu- 
seum preserves for public edification an 
immensely rich treasure. 0) 





The Antelope Valley Indian Museum 1s 
open on weekends from mid-September 
through mid-June. For more information, 
call 661/942-0662. 
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The Professionals 





Richard Meier 


Going It Alone in the World of Architecture 
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By Nicholas von Hoffman 


*VE BEEN LUCKY, RICH- 

ard Meier says of a career 

in which he has done 
the next-to-impossible—be- 
come an architect whose 
name and work are known 
the world over. 

His luck goes back to 
his boyhood. “When people 
asked what I was going to do 
when I grew up, I said, ‘I 
want to be an architect.’ No 
one understood why or how I 
got to that point.” 

After graduation from Cor- 
nell, Meier went to work for 
Skidmore, Owings & Mer- 
rill, but after six months he 
informed a superior he was 
leaving. Meier says he was 
told, “‘You’re making a tre- 
mendous mistake. As a pri- 
vate practitioner you'll never 
get to do the kinds of things 
that we can do here.’ I said, 


b] 


‘Well, I have to give it a try.”’ 
So Meier hied himself off 
to apprentice under Marcel 
Breuer, a master builder and 
solo practitioner, such as 
Meier would someday be. 
After three years with Breu- 
er, he struck out on his own. 





Lerr: Richard Meier 
with a model of the 
Manhattan condomin- 
ium complex 173/176 
Perry Street, his first 
new project in the city. 


At first his practice con- 
sisted of interior design proj- 
ects, but, as Meier says, 
“Thank God for one’s par- 
ents!” His came through with 
his first important commis- 
sion—their new home. Get- 
ting other jobs wasn’t so easy, 
however, least of all what has 
been called the most impor- 
tant commission in a gener- 
ation: designing the Getty 
Center in Los Angeles. 

“They began with a list of 
130 architects, which a com- 
mittee whittled down to 33. 
Another committee inter- 
viewed them and selected 
nine, and then this commit- 
tee looked at the work of the 
nine and selected three. It 
took a year.” Yet more vis- 
its, interviews and field trips 
followed. “When I was fi- 
nally selected, I said, “Thank 














BELow: For the Ra- 
chofsky house in Dal- 
las (see Architectural 
Digest, April 1997), he 
“made art a part of the 
everyday experience.” 


goodness,’ because one didn’t 
have enough energy to keep 
this going.” 

His selection, however, 
was the least of it. “The pres- 
ident of the Getty Trust 
called me up and said, “The © 
board of trustees has finished 
meeting, and you’ve been se- 
lected as architect for the 
Getty.’ I said, ‘’m overjoyed, 
I couldn’t be happier,’ and 
then he said, ‘Do you think 
we can finish in three years?’” 
“I told him, ‘First of all, } 
there’s no program. We don’t | 
know what it is that we’re 
going to be doing. I don’t 
think it can be three years. 
It'll be probably around 10.’ 
Little did I think that it 
would be 15.” / 

And little did he think it 
would involve him in the 
loudest and longest contro- — 
versy of his professional life. 
Even before the eruption over — 
the selection of artist Robert | 
Irwin to design the garden — 
above which Meier’s modern 
classicism rises, the work was 
unusually difficult. 

At the time, the Getty was 
not so much a museum as a 
very large mountain of money, 
a number of disparate activi- 
ties and what has been un- 
kindly described as a collec- | 
tion of third-rate paintings — 
by first-rate artists. Before 
Meier could design the build- 
ing, somebody had to tell - 
him what was going to go on 

continued on page 64 
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inside it. “I would say we worked with 
them to discover who they were. It was 
a soul-searching process for them.” 

And then came Irwin and his ideas, 
which Meier saw as profoundly at vari- 
ance with what he had worked for years 
to design. “It began as, ‘We want you 
two to work together,’ but personalities 
were such that it was impossible.” 

Musing over the experience, Meier 
says, “Maybe, had I been smarter, I 
would have seen it coming. I had to de- 
cide whether to leave the project or 
stick it out and somehow make it work. 
Obviously, I chose the latter.” 

Meier is a total-control man. When 
doing a residence, he brooks no interior 
designer but himself. He recalls one 
couple who wanted someone else to do 
the interiors. “They said, ‘We really 
love your architecture, but we’ve worked 
all our lives with this one decorator; we 
want that person involved.’ I said, ‘Fine, 
involve that person.’” Meier walked. 

He has won medals and prizes, and, 
on balance, the Getty is a big critical 
success, and yet even now he finds that 
commissions don’t always come easily. 
But there is one project that intrigues 
Richard Meier. “My dream right now 
is to be involved in the rebuilding of 
the World Trade Center site. It should 
be high-rise buildings, though not two 
buildings. It should be an expression of 
what Rockefeller Center personifies: an 
open space, the heart of the city. The 
whole rebuilding of downtown has to 
be a magnet, not just for people who 
come as tourists but for everyone.” 0 


RICHARD MEIER 


rchitecture students often ask me 

what advice | can give them,” says 
Richard Meier. “I tell them to take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to see 
buildings firsthand. The other advice Is 
to not ignore their drawing skills. While 
the computer has brought a lot of ad- 
vantages, It can never replace the abil- 
ity to draw well.” This year Meier will 
see the completion of two important 
projects: 173/176 Perry Street, a pair of 
residential condominium buildings in 
New York City, and the Jubilee Church 
in Rome. “It’s the only church ever to 
be built in Rome by an American.” 
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‘Tiffany’ Forgotten Star 


Rediscovering the Masterful Designs of Paulding Farnham 


By John Loring 











EW YORK’S ASPIRING 
young designers of 
the mid- to late 19th 
century were spared the har- 
rowing choice of whether to 
attend Pratt Institute, the Par- 
sons School of Design, the 
Fashion Institute of Technol- 
ogy or the School of Visual 


66 


Arts. There were no great de- 
sign schools, as we know them 
today. If family finances al- 
lowed, the young and artisti- 
cally inclined could bundle 
themselves off to the presti- 
gious Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
in Paris for a strict and high- 
ly academic training; or, bet- 


ter yet, personal artistic tal- 
ent allowing, they might be 
accepted at the “Tiffany 
School,” as the more progres- 
sive apprentices’ studios of 
Tiffany & Co.’s Manhattan 
headquarters were known. 
There Edward C. Moore, 
Tiffany’s head designer from 












Paulding Farnham, 
who designed for Tif- 
fany’s from circa 1879 
to 1908, used a Cel- 
tic motif for a Viking 
silver coffee service 
made for the 1901 
Pan-American Expo- — 
sition in New York. 





1851 to 1891, had established } 
his own—and arguably Amer- }j 
ica’s leading—design school. 
The most prodigiously tal- 9] 
ented of Moore’s students was 4] 
a young New Yorker named ¥} 
Paulding Farnham, who be- }} 
came one of the most remark 
continued on page 68 
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continued from page 66 
able (and for a long time one 
of the most neglected) fig- 
ures in the history of Ameri- 
can decorative arts. 

Farnham began his studies 
at the Tiffany School some- 
time around 1879, when he 
was 20 years old, and showed 
such extraordinary aptitude 
for design that at 26 he was 
catapulted to the position 
of Moore’s personal assis- 
tant and set to work on de- 
signing Liffany’s exhibition 
pieces for the Paris Exposi- 
tion Universelle to be held 
a little over three years later, 
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in 1889. At that exposition, 
Moore would win the grand 
prize for Tiffany silver and 
be made a chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor, and the 
29-year-old Farnham would 
win a gold medal for his Tif- 
fany jewels and jeweled ob- 
jects, the majority of which 
were—to the astonishment 
of Europeans—based on Na- 
tive American designs. 

By 1889 Tiffany’s silver was 
in a class apart from all tra- 
ditionally conceived silver. 
No surface was left unorna- 
mented by one or more of 
Tiffany’s repertory of chas- 





Lert: Farnham craft- 
ed a gold-and-enamel 
Greek Revival cup 

for the 1891 golden 
wedding anniversary 
of Tiffany’s founder, 
Charles Lewis Tiffany, 
and his wife, Harriet 
Olivia Avery Young. 


Ricut: For the 1900 
Exposition Universelle, 
Farnham designed a 
Hupa-style “basket” of 
copper with silver inlay 
representing the flight 
| of wild birds. The rat- 
tlesnake handles are 
set with turquoise. 


ing, etching, engraving, enam- 
eling, inlaying with other 
metals or studding with jew- 
els, all done in elaborate Is- 
lamic floral patterns or in the 
slightly more restrained jap- 
anesque or Native American 
motifs. The objects were no 
longer simply vases, center- 
piece bowls or candelabra 
but veritable jewels for do- 
mestic use and adornment. 
Their effect was both orig- 
inal and splendid and in 
every way merited Tiffany & 
Co. the grand prize at the 
Exposition Universelle. 
Moore died less than two 


Lert: One of Farn- 
ham’s four 1893 Pueb- 
lo-style bowls, of silver 
with copper and niello 
inlay. The repoussé de- 
picts the southwestern 
plants greasewood, sa- 
cred thorn apple, sage- 
brush and mesquite. 


years after the Paris exposi- 
tion of 1889, and in 1891 his 
then 31-year-old associate, 
Farnham, was put in charge 
of design at Tiffany’s in prep- 
aration for the great Chicago 
World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion of 1893, where again the 
Tiffany display of silver won 
a grand prize. 

For the Chicago exposition, 
Farnham pursued his most 
adventuresome design theme 
based on Native American 
art to produce a collection of 
enameled and jeweled Pueb- 
lo-style vases, which were the 
most original of Tiffany’s of- 
ferings. Their popularity en- 
couraged him to continue the 
series seven years later for 
the Paris Exposition Univer- 
selle of 1900 with Zuni, Na- 
vajo and Hupa-style vases, 
all spectacularly inlaid or en- 

continued on page 70 
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Cornflower Garland 
Licensed by Monticello 





Imperial Blue 
Licensed by Colonial 
Williamsburg with 
Blue Lace by 
Mottahedeh 
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Mottahedeh and Co., Ine. 
225 Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY 10010 
For the store nearest you, 
call 1-800-242-3050 or visit 
www.mottahedeh.com 













hing Garden, decorated 


in a soft yellow, with 
hanging baskets of 
flowers, and exotic 
birds, is an exquisite 


chinoiserie pattern. 


Inspired by a hand 

painted wallpaper in 
Colonial Williamsburg’s 
Lightfoot House, the 
pattern is available as a five 


_ piece setting with serving 
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Crowned by silver- 
gilt seahorses, Louis 
Comfort Tiffany’s 
1900 Mermaid and 
Dolphin Favrile glass 
vase rests on a Farn- 
ham-designed silver- 
gilt mount set with 
precious gemstones. 


continued from page 68 
crusted with American pearls, 
Arizona turquoise or opals. 
These pieces received praise 
in the contemporary press and 
played a significant role in 
garnering Farnham’s Tiffany 
silver display the grand prize 
that year in Paris. 

If Farnham was a master at 
manipulating the bold and 
stylish vocabulary of Native 





American symbolic pattern- 
ings, he was equally at home 
with the intricacies of what 
were then the very popular 
Renaissance Revival, Orien- 
talist and Victorian styles. 
Between the World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition and the 
1900 Exposition Universelle, 
he produced two of America’s 
most celebrated objects: the 
Belmont Cup, the quintessen- 


Ricut: Farnham’s 1895 
gold Adams Vase is on 
permanent display at 
the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art in New 
York. Among the fig- 
ural representations 
are Modesty, Finance, 
Industry and Genius. 





tial American horse-racing 
trophy, and the Adams Vase, 
now a permanent attraction 
of the American Wing of New 
York’s Metropolitan Muse- 
um of Art and incontestably 
the greatest Renaissance Re- 
vival object made in America. 

The Adams Vase, complet- 
ed in 1895, was the center- 
piece of Tiffany’s display at 
the 1900 Exposition. Made of 





Lert: In the late 19th 
century Farnham em- 
braced Orientalism in 
his designs, as in a Mu- 
ghal-inspired carved 
rock-crystal inkwell 
embellished with 
gold, enamel, rubies 
and a sapphire finial. 


yellow-green gold mined in 
California, the vase is partially 
enameled and studded with 
approximately 200 semipre- 
cious gems—amethysts, tour- 
malines, garnets and fresh- 
water pearls, all of American 
origin. It stands on a base of 

California gold quartz. 
Its popularity inspired Farn- 
ham to present an extensive 
continued on page 76 
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exhibition of award-winning bronze and marble sculptures by San Carlos Apache Craig Dan Goseyun. 


Unique to the resort is the Native American Learning 
Center, an on-going collaboration with Native artists and 
educators, interpreting aspects of their cultures. Employing 
members of Native tribes, it is a showcase for some of the 
most highly recognized artisans who share their art, vision, 
and traditional knowledge and teachings. 


Hyatt Regency Scottsdale’s “Experiential Vacations,” which 
include Camp Hyatt Kachina for children ages 3-5 and 
6-12, Family Camp, and Four Worlds adult activities, offer 
guests of all ages an opportunity to experience the rich 
cultural heritage and beauty of the Sonoran Southwest. 
Each program is designed around the flora, fauna, history, 
and geography of the area. 


The resort features four distinctively different restaurants. Under the direction of Executive Chef Anton 
Brunbauer, the casual elegance of Golden Swan offers gourmet Southwest cuisine served in a relaxing 
atmosphere overlooking the beauty of a lagoon and surrounded by lush gardens. Named one of the 
“Outstanding Restaurants of the World” by Travel Holiday magazine as well as one of the top five 
testaurants in the Southwest by Condé Nast Traveler, Golden Swan's menu includes such signature 
dishes as Herb Marinated Range Chicken Baked in Arizona Red Clay, Grilled Lamb Chop Glazed with 
Jalapeno Honey Mustard Rolled in Toasted Pistachios, and Orange Honey Barbecued Salmon. The 

~ Sunday Chef's Champagne Brunch features a stroll through the kitchen “marketplace” and fun 
interaction with the chefs. Ristorante Sandolo, a casual Italian bistro, features singing servers and 
gondola-style boat rides along the resort's waterway; Squash Blossom offers a true taste of the 

~ Southwest, and Water Garden Grill offers favorite foods alfresco. 


All of this and more set in Scottsdale, the heart of the American Southwest. For reservations, call 
1-800-55-HYATT or visit www.scottsdale.hyatt.com 








Royal Palms Hotel | 
and Casitas 


Located at the base of Camelback Mountain, 
the Royal Palms Hotel and Casitas combine 
the graciousness and sophistication of a 
Mediterranean villa with the intimacy and 
privacy of a secluded retreat. 


Originally built in 1929 as the private estate of 

Cunard Steamship executive and financier Delos 
Cooke, it opened as a hotel in 1948. In 1997, the Hi 
hotel reopened after a dramatic restoration to | 
its original grandeur. Richly detailed Spanish- 
Colonial architecture captures the essence of il 
patina and time, and conveys a sense of privacy | 


and romance and Old World charm. Awarded 
Best Hotel-Restaurant by Andrew Harper's 
Hideaway Report for 2001, 1. Cook’s at Royal 
Palms Hotel & Casitas preserves the 
Mediterranean feel of this desert hideaway. 
The hotel features 116 custom appointed 
guestrooms and intimate clusters of casitas; 
27,000 square feet of estate-like meeting 
space; exquisite tapestries, antiques, and 
stone fireplace; lush Tuscan gardens; poolside 
cabanas, and views of Camelback Mountain. 


Royal Palms--romantic, intimate, and serene— 
is a perfect choice for the discriminating busi- 
ness or leisure traveler, and for special occasions. 


For reservations, call 602-840-3610 or 
800-572-6011, or visit www.royalpalmshotel.com 
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THE SONORAN DESERT, 
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ARE A BLISSFUL, BORDER- 







LESS BLUE. SOAK IT UP IN 
ARIZONA. RENOWNED FOR 
ITS FIVE-STAR RESORTS 

BLOOMING IN THE WETTEST 








DESERT IN THE WORLD. 







FOR YOUR FREE TRAVEL 
PACKET, CONTACT 






ARIZONA TOURISM AT 
1-800-239-0692 OR 
WWW. ARIZONAGUIDE.COM 
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ARIZONA 


GRAND CANYON STATE 
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www.georgesmith.com  $e3 


NEW YORK 
LOS ANGELES 
LEATHER & KILIM 





SALE 


Wednesday 6th through 
Monday 11th of 
March 





Standard Chair covered in semi-antique kilim 
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ANOLON TITANIUM 


PROFESSIONAL HARD-ANODIZED, NONSTICK AND NOW DISHWASHER SAFE* 


ANOLON 


The Gourmet Authority 


Available at Macy's West, Bon Marche and Bloomingdales 


For more information, visit us @ anolon.com or call 1 800 388-3872. — * using recommended dishwasher gels 








MANHATTAN 
ART & ANTIQUES 
CENTER 


Lint—-m [olifola-m ke|cel-1) me lale Mulal-*) mavalile [Ul @1-1a] (-1 am @N A110 ezel (11-1 Me) i(-1elale Mm a-lalele| 
Furniture, Jewelry, Silver, Paintings, American, Oriental, African and other Objects of Art. 


Open Daily 10:30-6, Sun. 12-6 * Convenient Parking * Open to the Public 
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Ht., 13"; dia, 8.5". Meiji Period. \ 


Exhibitors at 
The 2002 International 
/ Asian Art Fair. 
Lincoln Center Plaza, 
62nd Street, New York City. 
Friday, March 22 - 26, 2002. 








FLYING === CRANES 
ANTIQUES trp 


Antique Arts of Japan 
New York, NY 10022 * Galleries 55, 56 & 58 
“ax: 212-223-4601 * E-Mail: flyingcranes@netlink1.net 
2-355-4403 » www.the-maac.com ° E-Mail: info@the-maac.com 






1050 Second Avent 
Flying Cranes Antiques Ltd: 212-223-440 
Manhattan Art & Antiques Center: 212-355-440 
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continued from page 70 

collection of Renaissance Revival jewels 
at the Pan-American Exposition in Buf- 
falo, New York, in 1901, America’s cel- 
ebration of the beginning of the 20th 
century. These, along with gem-studded 
vases and a Viking coffee service in a Cel- 
tic style, would once more win the gold 
medals for both jewelry and silver. They 
would further inspire Tiffany & Co.’s 
monied and style-conscious clients to see 
a need for enameled and jeweled tea and 
coffee services to ornament their richly 
detailed interiors, a need that Farnham 
was prepared to answer. His last great 





Farnham produced 
two of America’s most 
celebrated objects: 
the Belmont Cup and 
the Adams Vase. 





silver service was the feature attraction 
of Tiffany’s display at the 1904 Louisi- 
ana Purchase Exposition in St. Louis. 
Farnham’s final masterwork, an Az- 
tec-style bowl, of New Mexican silver 
and copper and studded with 32 opals, 


OO ee ee, 


was completed just five days before the ») 


September 5, 1905, opening of Tiffany’s 
palatial new Stanford White-designed 
store on the corner of Fifth Avenue and 
37th Street. But by then Farnham’s su- 


premacy in Tiffany design was being | 


challenged by the older, more famous 


and enormously talented Louis Comfort | 


Tiffany, son of the founder and the self 
appointed design director of three 
years’ standing. 

Paulding Farnham left Tiffany’s in 
1908, making way for the splendid and 
more modern Art Nouveau designs of 
Louis Comfort Tiffany, which would 
leave their own lasting mark on the his- 
tory of American and world design. 

No American designer of the era was 
the equal of the younger Tiffany; how- 
ever, Paulding Farnham’s joyous and 
exuberant work, which brought such 
glamour to late-19th-century American 
interiors and such high honors to the 
United States (and to Tiffany’s) at all the 


world’s fairs of his time, deserves a revered 


place in the annals of American design. 0 | 











A gated and quietly beautiful new community in Irvine, California 
that feels, from the moment you come into it, like 





it has been here for years and years. 
EVERY STONE, EVERY TREE, EVERY STREAMBED 
HAD SOMETHING TO SAY 


! The Custom Homes and Homesites, Golf Villas, and 
1 private golf course of Shady Canyon are now open. 


| For a private tour of the grounds call 866-789-6646 


www.shadycanyon.com 
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We are proud to have over 47.200 satisfied customers worldwide 


: 4,734,576 


Total Knots 


#13120 Semi Antique Persian Kashan , 10'2" X 16'6" 





® Direct importer of handmade rugs from all over the world @ Expert restoration & Cleaning 
© The ultimate source for the most successful designers ® Specializing in oversize, new and antique rugs 
@ Buy, sell and trade new or used handmade rugs @ The most comprehensive website 
e 
Over 5000 rugs in stock 
323 University Ave., Palo Alto, CA 94301 info@medallionrug.com 
TEL: 650-329-9020 / 1-800-300-7847 www. medallionrug.com 
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European and American 
Furniture & Decorative Arts 
and Garden Statuary 


Auction: Monday, March 18 at 10am 
in San Francisco 
Preview: March 14 - 17 





Detail: 

Louis XV Painted & Parcel -Gilt 
Trumeau Mirror, 

mid-18th century 

Estimate: $4,000/6,000 
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If you want the world’s finest bed, you have two choices, England, Scottsdale, 


A perfect nights sleep on the world’s finest bed is made of a number of things: More wire than any other bed with almost two miles of vanadium-treated premiere 








grade wire, Up to 3,200 individual coils wrapped in calico cotton, Honeycomb nesting ofthese coils to eliminate gaps, Nearly 50 pounds of all-natural fiber 
including the purest Astan cashmere, soft New Zealand lambswool q rich cotton felt from the American deep South, Beautiful Belgium woven damask 





coverings in nineteenth-century Gothic designs, Hand-tufting by second dl tid generation craftsmen, Hand sidesstitching, an ave old craft that eliminates the use of 





metal border strips and rods, And not one joa of foam, I's England’s Vi-Spring mattress, 








The best sleep possible this side of a cloud and the oc 





Vw 
Exclusively in the United States at Bedroom Eyes, 15507 N. Scottsdale Rd, Ste, 110, Scotsdale, AZ 85254, Scottsdale Road across from Robb dx Stucky, 480-948-9488, 


Nationwide in-home delivery available, 
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orty years ago, we started with a vision of seeking the most highly skilled 
ns in the world, and acquiring the most beautiful examples of their heritage 
verb craftsmanship. 

mission has been to develop their unique abilities and combine them with the 
pest of modern methods to create what has become a vast, world-renowned 
tion of lighting, furnishings, architectural appointments and rare accessories. 
' Showrooms in Southern California cover more than 300,000 square feet. 





offer you an opportunity to experience in person thousands of these exquisite gy 


3, an unparalleled eclectic mix that truly must be seen to be believed. 
showrooms are open seven days a week. 
SHOWROOMS 
Los 5356 Riverton Ave, North Hollywood, CA 91601 
ANGELES ‘Telephone: 818.769. 5090 * Fax: 818.769.9425 
ORANGE 17092 Pullman St, Irvine, CA 92614 
| ie COUNTY Telephone: 949.660.1200 ° Fax: 949.863.0489 
www.arteshowrooms.com 













Find hundreds of antique and unique items 
selected for your online review at: 


£ 


www.artedemexico.com 
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| XCLUSIVELY FOR ART AND 
DESIGN RETAILERS 


A PROFIE-BUILDING SALES 
OPPORTUNITY. 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST, the international 
magazine of fine interior design, can 
generate profits for you right at point-of- 
purchase, Take advantage of AD’s sales 
potential by carrying it in your store. 
Your cutomers will apprecttife the 
convenience - you'll enjoy the profits! 


_* No inventory investment - you pay nothing with your order 
Earn 30% profit on every copy sold 
+ Return unsold covers for full credit 

* No shipping charge - orders shipped prepaid via UPS 
Guaranteed onime delivery each month 


you cal right away, we'll send you a handsome lucite retail display rack 
FREE with your first order. 
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The Best of Gourmet 2001, 
A Beauty of a Cookbook! 
All of this is yours for just $22.95, 


35% off the cover price! 


® More than 350 delicious recipes 
® 28 menus for all occasions 


® NEW: Dozens of rave-review recipes for soothing 
comfort foods 


® NEW: Three delicious menus from Sicily 
® 120 full-color photographs 
® 8%’ by 11” hardcover book, 288 pages 


ORDER YOURS TODAY AND GET A FREE GIFT! 
1-800-438-9944 





Or mail your name and address with check or money order for $22.95*—35% 
off the cover price—plus $4.50 for shipping and handling to: The Condé Nast 
Collection, RO. Box 10214, Dept. 865758, Des Moines, IA 50336-0214. 

*Please add appropriate sales tax in NJ, NY, IA, PA. Allow up to 4 weeks for delivery. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or return the book within 15 days for a full refund. If you keep it, we'll notify 
you as each new Gourmet book is published, twice a year. You may examine any book, free for 15 days, 
or decline by returning the card provided within 20 days. If you ever receive an unwanted book, return 
it at our expense 
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Ye perfect shi day ends at 










inwind from a day’s skiing at your new beachfront home. A luxurious private residence 
ilub home on 270 feet of extremely rare white sand beach. Don’t miss out on this early 
Hpportunity to see the most unbelievable beachfront property made available at North 
lake Tahoe in years. Given this ideal beachfront location and pricing, we anticipate 
iInprecedented demand for these new homes. 

f] 

f all now and register to ensure you’re among the first to receive all the details and 
in exclusive priority preview or visit our Real Estate Discovery Center in Tahoe Vista. 

i] 










TLONOPRALO 





.866.223.4996 ° www.tonopalo.com Uncompromiséd 
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“Foo- much of w good thing is wonderful.” 


Mae West 








The place to live 
in Las Vegas. 


This is the very sentiment that Turnberry Place was built around. 
In our private world, there is no such thing as too much luxury or too many 
pleasures. Here in this lavish Las Vegas enclave, there is the security of living 
behind stately gates, the splendor of owning an impeccably crafted residence, 
the enjoyment of the ultimate social life. Ownership comes with membership in 
the exclusive Stirling Club, including world class spa & fitness center, epic 
gourmet dining, nightclub, swimming pool and tennis. You may also enjoy 
Nevada's favorable tax climate for primary residents. Superbly situated 
opposite the Las Vegas Hilton. For information call (800) 616-2120. 








Luxurious 2, 3, 4 bedroom & penthouse condominiums, from $550,000 to more than $3 Million. 


Visit our Website at www.turnberry-place.com 
Created by Turnberry Associates, the people who wrote the book on private club lifestyles 


ey) 2777 Paradise Road, Las Vegas, Nevada 89109 ® 702.732.9797 ® Fax: 702.733.8222 


EQUAL HOUSING 
OPPORTUNITY 
Se ee B ROKE R PARTICIPATION INVITED. this offering is made only by the prospectus for the condominium and no statement should be relied upon if not made in the prospectus. This is not 

i icitation of offers to buy, the condominium units in states where such offer of solicitation cannot be made. Prices, plans, architectural rendering and specifications are subject to change without 
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AN AMERICAN ICON 


| found my heart. 

There's comfort here. 

Kick off my shoes. Be me. 

A corporate job. A big tattoo. 


Its just the way | am. 


freedomo/c1)clce 


70+colors 
4week 
delivery 
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AMERICANLEATHE R™ 


70 Styles. 70+ Colors. Custom Made. 4 Week Delivery. 


For our dealer nearest you, call 1-800-655-5040 
or visit our website at www.americanleather.com 


Available through your designer. Lisben sectional. ©2000 American Leather 


















































































































































Mediterranean Makeover 


A Beverly Hills Residence Is Meticulously Revamped in the Spirit of Old Hollywood 
Text by Michael Webb/Photography by Alex Vertikoff 


FEW BLOCKS FROM THE 
real Sunset Boulevard 
is a house that would 

have provided an ideal lo- 

cation for that classic movie. 

Dense plantings screen the 

Mediterranean Revival facade 





from the street, and a cactus 
jungle separates the formal 
garden from the terrace in 
back. Light filters in through 
grilles and stained-glass win- 
dows and gleams off richly 
carved furniture. Rudolph Val- 














entino may have tangoed 
across the tiled floor of the 
music room when he stayed 
here in the mid-1920s, and 
Gloria Swanson could have 
watched her latest pictures 
in the basement screening 














ABOVE: Glazer retained 
the plaster ceiling and 
the mantel in the liv- 

ing room. RIGHT: Two 


hairs, from 


Newel Art Galleries, 
are opposite a George 
Smith camelback sofa. 
Osborne & Little 
daybed pillow fabric. 


Lert: “This house is 
unique for its richness 
and authenticity,” Eri- 
ka Glazer says of the 
Mediterranean Revival 
house she restored in 
Beverly Hills. Architect 
Marc Appleton con- 
sulted on the project. 


room when her producer, 
Joseph Kennedy, was a resi- 
dent. There’s an underground 
speakeasy with vault doors 
and another hidden room, for 
an organ, with ducts to carry 
the sound to every part of the 


house. “Growing up here in 9) 


the ’60s, I thought it must be 
haunted, for I often heard 
voices in empty rooms,” says 


Erika Glazer, who bought the 
continued on page 80 

















| ProVital is specifically designed for 
| the unique skincare needs of women 
"over 50. The complete line provides 


vitamin-enriched moisture and 


firmness. The appearance of age 


} spots and wrinkles is minimized. 


| 12 hour hydration to improve 
| 
| 


_ You'll love how everything—from the 
| cleanser to the tinted moisturizer- 
’ helps you look radiant, glowing. 


MAVEN ASSL} 










































































continued from page 78 
house from her father five 
years ago and has just complet- 
ed an elaborate restoration. 
The original building and 
its makeover owe more to 
creative inspiration than to 
scholarship. Architect Marc 
Appleton, who built a com- 
pound of weathered wood and 
stone for Glazer in Telluride, 
Colorado (see Architectural 
Digest, June 1997), describes 
the residence as “a designer’s 
version of Mediterranean— 
picturesque and ornate.” Of 
the restoration, he remarks: “I 
stayed on the sidelines, lend- 
ing support where necessary 
and urging Erika to go for it. 
She understood, as few people 
do, how to preserve the pa- 
tina that gives a house peri- 
od flavor, leaving some of 
the dust and rough edges 
and choosing vintage fixtures 
over sleek reproductions.” 
Begun in 1924 as the cen- 
terpiece of an estate, with cot- 
tages to the north and south, 
the three-story house is one 
of the most impressive to 
survive from the first, forma- 
tive decade of Beverly Hills. 
Glazer describes it as “high 
Hollywood camp,” in which 








themes and genres are as freely 
mixed as in a romantic come- 
dy of the era. “Nobody builds 
this way anymore,” she says. 
“The concrete walls are 18 to 
20 inches thick, and the cost 
of the ornament would be 
prohibitive today. The origi- 








Asove: “The dining 
room was drab,” says 
Glazer. RiGHT: Crim- 
son paint was mixed 
with plaster to give the 





walls a rich hue. One 
of two antique chande- 
liers hangs over a set of 
Jacobean chairs, fore- 
ground. Mansour rugs. 





nal Otis elevator and the base- 
ment bath and sauna are still 
in working order. I could have 
sold the double lot and made 
a big profit, but it would have 
been a crime to destroy this 
house,” she says. 

Though the bones were 





Lert: The foyer was 
turned into a den/ 
bar/game room. A pair 
of antique enamel 
plaques hang over the 
sofa near an R. Kenton 
Nelson painting. The 
armchair is by Carlo 
Bugatti. Aga John rug. 


good, openings had been 
blocked off, the interior spaces 
had become drab and dark, 
and much of the detailing 
had been covered up. “We 
tried to use everything that 
came with the house and to 
give it a new lease on life,” 
says Glazer. 

Her family was in the 
construction business, and 
she had plenty of hands-on 
experience, so Glazer was 
convinced she could direct 
the restoration herself, with 
help from artisans and engi- 
neers. She studied the Hearst 
Castle records and the Adam- 
son House in Malibu, Cali- 
fornia, researching the peri- 
od before beginning work. 
“Images floated through my 
head,” she recalls. “I had a 
general idea of the spaces I 
wanted, but there were no 
blueprints, so all the struc- 

continued on page 82 























carpets, whose beauty is tied to the mastery of natural dyes and the expert use of handspun nomadic yarns, the renai 
1 & F . é id 
the artisans of Woven Legends in Turkey two decades ago continues to be 


The naturally dyed carpets of 


WOVEN LEGENDS’ 


Nature’s palette is balanced in this classical carpet, a masterpiece of intricate detail and bold expression. Fuelled by a passion for antique 


nce begun by 


“the benchmark by which all contemporary 


production is judged.” (Hali, The International Magazine of Antique Carpet and Textile Art). To learn more, visit wovenlegends.com. 


BERKELEY, CA » 888. 811. RUGS 
EMMETT EILAND RUGS 


BRATTLEBORO, VT » 802. 257. 0471 
A CANDLE IN THE NIGHT 


CHADDS FORD, PA « 610. 388. 6150 
HOLLY PETERS ORIENTAL RUGS 


CHARLOTTE, NC * TO THE TRADE owen 
GABRIEL, MENEFEE & ASSO 


CHICAGO, IL * 312. 467. 1490 
MATERIAL CULTURE 


DENVER, CO * 303. 320. 6363 
SHAVER-RAMSEY 


MOV 


HOUSTON, TX * 713. 528. 2666 

MATT CAMRON RUGS & TAPESTRIES 
KANSAS CITY AREA * 913. 362. 2006 
MUNDY & YAZDI ORIENTAL RUGS 


MENLO PARK, CA * 888. 566. 8833 
STEPHEN MILLER GALLERY 


MORRISTOWN, NJ * 973. 425. 2800 

SHORT HILLS, NJ « 973. 467. 1820 
RUG & KILIM 

NEW YORK, NY * 212.674. 1144 

DELRAY BEACH, FL * 561. 279, DUGG} 

AT HARRODS, LONDON (44) 207. 730. 1234 

ABC CARPET & HOME 


fai Al WN 


Ui PACA 8 LOC RNs Se 


Rubia carpet, detail, Turkey, various sizes (N° 3190GN) 


PHILADELPHIA, PA * 215. 849. 8030 
BRYN MAWR, PA « 610. 527. 8260 
MATERIAL CULTURE 


PITTSBURGH, PA « 412. 422. 0300 
O’BANNON ORIENTAL CARPETS 
RED BANK, NJ ¢ 732. 212. 1232 
RUG DECOR 


ROCHESTER, NY * 716. 325. 3110 
THOS. R. PADDOCK 
ORIENTAL RUG EXCHANGE 


SAN FRANCISCO AREA, CA * 800. 707. 7847 
ALEXANDER’S DECORATIVE RUGS 


SANTA FE, NM # 505. 982. 5152 
SANTA FE ORIENTAL RUGS 


SANTA MONICA, CA ¢ 310. 451. 9008 
DON BLATCHFORD CARPETS & ART 


SCOTTSDALE | SEDONA, AZ * 480. 483. 4600 
AZADI FINE RUGS 


WASHINGTON, DC ¢ 202. 328. 8440 
TROCADERO TEXTILE ART 



















































































“She understood, as few people do, how to preserve 
the patina that gives a house period flavor.” 








ABOVE: Two small bed- 
rooms were combined 
to create the spacious 
master bedroom. Top: 
Coraggio sheers with 
Brunschwie & Fils trim 
top the Mimi London 
bed. The rug is fram 


Loa Fohn. 





continued from page 80 
tural decisions were made 
on-site. I was here every day 
and was involved in every 
decision. After that, it was a 
matter of stripping away, re- 
moving paint and revealing 
hidden niches and electri- 
' connections. We knocked 
n every wall, and when- 








ever it sounded hollow, we 
got out the sledgehammer.” 
Wood floors with elegant 
marquetry borders were dis- 
covered beneath fitted car- 
pets and layers of black stain. 
Ceiling moldings were re- 
paired or replicated, and in- 
tegrally colored plaster was 
waxed to reflect the light. 
Glazer chose an ocher tone 
to give the living room walls 
a sunny character and then 
discovered a similar hue had 
been used in a long-hidden 
niche. A rich burgundy was 
selected to give the walls of 
the dining room the look 
of old leather, and a pair of 
lacquered Gothic-patterned 
swing doors that were found 
in the basement were rein- 
stalled. Vintage wiring and 
plumbing were replaced, and 
forgotten connections for 


chandeliers and wall sconces 
were put back in operation. 
Much of the original dé- 
cor, including the tiled baths 
with their etched-glass doors 
and charmingly painted night- 


lights, had survived 75 years® 


of changing tastes. The house 
was originally entered from 
a motor court to the side, and 


the foyer currently serves as_ 


a game room. A tiny entrance 
hall now leads directly in- 
to the living room, which 
steps down through arches to 


a music room with a tiled’ 


fountain and an arched win- 
dow framing the garden. A 
spacious open kitchen was 
created from three small 
rooms, and a shift in ceiling 
levels was masked by a carved 
wood frieze that ties into the 
mahogany cabinets and quar- 
ry-tile floor. Glazer created 
her own bedroom from those 

continued on page 86 


BELow: Tiled arch- 
ways and floors high- 
light the Moorish-in- 
fluenced poolhouse, 
which Glazer designed. 


and brass low tables 

are from Bali. An an- 

tique Moroccan lan- 

tern hangs at right. 
| 
| 


The teak armchairs | 
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CALIFORNIA 
Greystone Gallery 
Combria 
805.927.0126 


Peabody Fine Art 
Cupertino 
408.255.0183 


Michael Collins Gallery 
Escondido 
760.432.0017 


Pierside Gallery 
Huntington Beach 
800.959.7979 
714.969.7979 


Coast Gallery 
Laguna Beach 
949.376.4185 









i fr, 


Limited edition embellished giclée on canvas, hand-signed b 


Nese Gallery 
Mission Viejo 
949.365.0777 
Collectors Corner 


San Ramon 
925.829.3428 


Coddington Art & Frame 
Santa Rosa 
707.542.4485 


Lori’s Art Gallery 
Woodland Hills 
818.884.1110 


COLORADO 

The 21st Century Gallery 
Denver 

800.627.6156 
303.320.0926 


ied nas 


FLORIDA 
Gallery One 
Naples 
941.263.0835 


Chasen Galleries 
Sarasota 
941.366.4278 


ILLINOIS 

Billy Hork Galleries 
Chicago 
773.528.9090 
312.337.1199 


IOWA 

ARA Gallery 
Cedar Rapids 
800.915.ARTS 
319.366.2520 


Image Size: "24 x 48 " Edition Size: 295 plus proofs 


Kavanaugh Art Gallery 
West Des Moines 
888.515.8682 
515.279.8682 


KANSAS 
Leawood Fine Art 
Leawood 
913.338.4999 


LOUISIANA 
Teri Galleries Ltd. 
Metairie 
800.533.8374 
504.887.8588 


MARYLAND 
Art Image Gallery 
Goithersburg 
301.840.6262 


A 
y 


MINNESOTA 

Art Resources Gallery 
Edina 
952.922.1770 


MISSOURI 
Barucci Gallery 
Clayton 
314.727.2020 


NEVADA 

Paul Joseph Gallery 
Los Vegas 
702.737.9795 


NEW JERSEY 
Frame Decor Gallery 
Marlboro 
732.972.2171 


the artist and numbered. 


Ocean Galleries 
Stone Harbor 
609.368.7777 


NEW YORK 
Soundview Art Gallery 
Pt. Jefferson, L.1. 
631.473.9544 


Hudson River Art Gallery 
Piermont 
845.398.1242 
NORTH CAROLINA 
The Art Shop 


Greensboro 
888.336.3736 


OHIO 

Opus Gallery 
Cleveland 
216.595.1376 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Schafer Int. & F.A. 
Pittsburg 
412.344.0233 
RHODE ISLAND 
Complements 

Art Gallery 

Warwick 
800.841.4067 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Gallery Joparo 
Charleston 
843.577.4777 
TEXAS 

J. Lowak Fine Art 
Austin 

512.345.2067 


VIRGINIA 
Chasen Galleries of 
Virginia 

Richmond 
804.204.1048 


ifs 


WASHINGTON 
Sahara Fine Art 
Bellevue 
425.455.4552 
CANADA 

West Coast Gallery 
Whistler B.C. 
604.935.0087 


Frame of Mind 
Toronto 
416.485.5731 


@ Callectors Editions 


PUBLISHERS OF ORIGINAL & GRAPHIC ART 









© 2002 Collectors Editions © 
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INTERNATIONAL TR 


1°Please send me all of the items in this category. 












2°Mandarin Oriental Hotel Group. Award- 
Winning owner and operator of some of the world’s 
finest deluxe hotels and resorts. 


3*Musha Cay. Contact us for our complimentary 
color brochure and information package. Musha 
Cay is your private island experience. 


4-Rosewood Hotels & Resorts. Headquartered 
in Dallas, Texas. Manages 12 properties on five 
continents worldwide. For further information 
about Rosewood Hotels & Resorts, please visit 
www.rosewoodhotels.com or call (888) ROSEWOOD. 


5°Turkey. The magical wonders of an ancient land 
and the warmth and safety of the modern world. 
Please visit www.tourismturkey.org or call 

(877) FOR-TURKEY. No literature available. 






UNITED STATES TRAVE 




















6-Please send me all of the items in this category. 


7°Arizona Biltmore. Known for its timeless 
beauty, distinctive Frank Lloyd Wright architecture, 
lushly landscaped grounds and world-class service. 
Truly a treasure. Set in an oasis of unmatched 
luxury and known as the “Jewel of the Desert.” 


8-Arizona Office of Tourism. To help plan your 
Arizona adventure, visit www.arizonaguide.com 
or call for a free Arizona Journeys map at 

(800) 933-8745. 


9-Boca Raton Resort & Club. A classic 
destination resort with deluxe accommodations, 
a private beach, golf, tennis, new European spa, 
water sports, shopping and dining on 356 tropical 
acres in Palm Beach County, FL. 


10-The Breakers. Rediscover the simple pleasures 
of a vacation at Florida’s original oceanfront vacation 
resort. For information, call (888) BREAKERS. 


11°The Cloister, Sea Island. Widely renowned 
as the home of The Cloister, Sea Island offers award- 
winning golf, spa, tennis, private beach, exquisite 
dining, children’s programs, shooting school, 
fishing fleet and more. For more information, visit 
www.seaisland.com or call (800) SEA-ISLAND. 


) 12° Colonial Williamsburg. This year’s richest 
memories are waiting for you in the past. Visit 
Colonial Williamsburg and enjoy special packages. 
| Please visit www.colonialwilliamsburg.com or 

call (800) HISTORY. 





To receive any or all of the free travel brochures, call toll-free: (800) 759-9878. 
Please have item number(s) ready. 


PROMOTION 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


travelc ire 


For information about these travel advertisers, please fill out the postage-paid card and 
return it to Architectural Digest Travel Directory, P.O. Box 5256, Pittsfield, MA 
01203-9008. Call (800) 759-9878 to receive any or all of the free travel brochures. Each 
| brochure will arrive directly from the companies listed. 





13° Fairmont Scottsdale Princess. Experience 
the luxury of this Five-Diamond, southwestern 
resort featuring championship golf, tennis, award- 
winning cuisine and the luxurious new Willow 
Stream Spa. For reservations, call (800) 344-4758. 


14°Fisher Island. Contact us for a complimentary 
brochure on Fisher Island Club and find out why it 
is one of the finest club communities in the world. 


15°Florida. Discover a myriad of unique and 
unusual furnishings, accessories and design trends 
found only in the Sunshine State. Information on 
sources, designers and developments. 


16- Gaylord Palms. Opening February 2002 in 
Kissimmee-St. Cloud. Five minutes from Disney 
with 1,406 rooms, 400,000 sq. ft. of meeting and 
exhibition space. Visit www.gaylordpalms.com 

or call (407) 586-2085. 


17*Hyatt Regency Scottsdale at Gainey Ranch. 
Offering a 2 4 -acre water playground, 27 holes of 
championship golf, a sand beach, tennis, the Sonwai 
Spa, the Native American Learning Center, Camp 
Hyatt Kachina for kids and four restaurants. 


18 - Marmiott’s Camelback Inn Resort, Golf Club & Spa. 
Featuring 453 casitas, a world-class spa, 36 holes 

of championship golf, three pools, seven restaurants 
and more. www.camelbackinn.com 


19*New Mexico. Put yourself in a State of 
Enchantment. For a free travel guide, visit 
www.newmexico.org or call (800) SEE NEW MEX 
(800-733-6396), ext. 2005. 


20+ Royal Palms Hotel & Casitas. A Spanish 
Mediterranean-style estate offering 116 rooms, 
casitas and suites. Nestled at the base of Camelback 
Mountain, beautiful downtown Scottsdale and the 
prestigious Biltmore area. 


21*Sanctuary on Camelback Mountain. The 
only resort and spa in Scottsdale terraced high on 
the north slope of Camelback Mountain, offering 
breathtaking views and casita-style accommoda- 
tions. For reservations or information, visit 
www.sanctuaryaz.com or call (800) 245-2051. 


22+ Scottsdale Convention and Visitors Bureau. 
With over 300 days of sunshine a year, Scottsdale 
is the premier American southwest destination. 
Call the Scottsdale Convention & Visitors Bureau 
at (800) 236-7026. 


23+Utah Travel Council. Free full-color travel 
guide to Utah’s scenic wonders, including photos, 
maps, destinations and accommodations. Visit 
www.utah.com or call (800) UTAH-FUN. 


















SUUK 


Places to go, from 
our advertisers... 


A Scottsdale Adventure 


Log on to archdigest.com and 
click on Design, Defined to 
take a special online tour of the 
“must-see” architectural and 
design sites in Scottsdale, Arizona. 
Learn about the details of the 
“Destinations of Design” sweep- 
stakes while you’re there—with 
a Grand Prize weekend getaway 
for two to Scottsdale! 
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SANCTUARY ON CAMELBACK MOUNTAIN 


Kitchen Curves in Miami 


Italian kitchen trendsetter Snaidero USA 
launches their latest groundbreaking 
kitchen model, SISTEMA ES, at 
the grand opening celebration of 
Snaidero Miami. The new kitchen by 
Lucci/Orlandini Design is based on 
the S-curve, and represents the har- 
monious blend of man and machine. 
Dottore Dario Snaidero, President/ 
CEO Snaidero USA, will be on hand 
with Architectural Digest to host this 
exciting event. 


Thursday, March 21 
6-8pm 

Snaidero Miami 
2860 Pershing Street 
Hollywood, FL 


For more information or to RSVP, call 
(954) 923-9860. 







SISTEMA ES FROM SNAIDERO 





























































































Change the world. 


Change your title. 


Before & After 


continued from page 82 

that she and her brother had slept inf 
as children, and she turned a sun porch} 
into a small sitting room with ceramic} 
leaves scattered across the plaster as} 
though they had blown in on a gust of § 
wind. Her daughter got the original 
master bedroom, and she asked Michael 
aS: Savoia, who supervised the selection 
of fabrics throughout, to canopy twin} 
beds in swagged taffeta. The new pool- 
house is an Arabian Nights fantasy, with) 
a dome and a columned arcade, murals 
and a tiled spa spilling water into a 
channel that crosses the floor. 

Within this enhanced shell, Glazer: 
indulged her passion for collecting and 
arranging, drawing on a hoard she had! 
accumulated at estate auctions and in 


flea markets. “You have to be consis-@ 


tently crazy to mix things up as I do,” 
she remarks, but, though the juxtaposi- 
tions of old and new are often startling, ; 
there’s a consistent logic to her choices. 


Some of the artworks in the dining ¥ 


room are inspired by food, and the: 
George Segal and David Hockney in} 
the lobby by the idea of sitting. The: 
wrought iron base of a pool table in the: 
music room and the sheer curtains in} 


the game room take their cues from the # 


curvilinear window screens. Peacock; 
motifs recur in stained glass, tiles and] 
painted “eyes” on the stair risers. Seat- 
ing ranges from comfortable jewel- 
toned sofas to triangular wood chairs | 
with carved posts that dig insistently 
into your spine, Florentine mother-of- 
pearl-inlaid side chairs and one-of-a- 
kind pieces by Carlo Bugatti. All are: 
grouped to play off each other and the» 
ornament of the room. 

Like so many owners who embark 


on restoration, Erika Glazer had no)} 


idea how long it would take and how 
many challenges she would have to mas- 
ter, but her enthusiasm never flagged. 
“The more I got into it, the more deter- 
mined I became to do it all and get it 
right,” she says. “We seldom found what 
we expected, so it was essential to stay 
calm, think up solutions and maintain 
a balance between the new elements 
and what was already there.” In contrast 
with Norma Desmond’s decaying man- 
sion, this house captures the optimism 
and the eclectic spirit of the 1920s, peri- 
od style and a timeless love of life. 0 
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The definition of Five Star Living’ 


Five stars with five sparkling points: A location in the cultural heart of New York City. 
P-itt wv The most commanding views of any residences overlooking Central Park. Inspired, 

ot : : ae contemporary architecture and design. Unparalleled technological sophistication. 

a PEL ES *= And the meticulous round-the-clock service of the famed Mandarin Oriental Hotel. 

| are yw Aa Pky The result: 5 Star Living” for just 191 privileged owners at 

|... <= “ne ga One Central Park. Magnificently appointed: residences are 

pT E ” estimated up to $10 million. Full floor, 8400 sq. ft. custom 

4th penthouses are priced upon request. For a private appointment 

j iit _ please call 212-957-0600 or visit us at www.onecentralpark.com 








ONE CENTRAL PARK 
- AOLTIME WARNER CENTER 


e °° ™ ° 

Five Star Living’ at The Center of everything a 

onsor: COLUMBUS CENTRE RESIDENTIAL LLC, an’ affiliate of The Related Companies, L. 'P. 625 Madison Avenue, New York, NY 10022 Exclusive Marketing and Sales pita 
e Sunshine Group, Ltd. The complete offering terms are in an offering plan available from sponsor. File No.CD 01-0084. i 


are plédged to the letter and spirit of U.S. policy for the achievement of equal housing opportunity throughout the Nation. We encourage and sunpay an atfirmat 
gram in which there are no barriers to. obtaining housing — of race, color, religion, sex, handicap. familial status or national origin. j 
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Rr Towers 


THE ONE ADDRESSIN LAS VEGAS 


One HuGHeEes CENTER DR. LAS VEGAS 


6 detail: With is ie views Pe the Las Vegas Strip, which i is only minutes away, you will never feel far from | it all. 


ite residents’ only spa and health club, swimming pool, tennis court, luxurious screening room, landscaped gardens. 
yt id-the-clock valet opm and even state- -of- the: art enter tainment facilities at your mposs, it’s | 


Y, CONDOMINIUMS FROM 2100-5400 SQUARE FEET, $750,000 TO $4,500,000 
\ TEVE WYNN DEVELOPMENT EXCLUSIVE MARKETING BY THE SUNSHINE GROUP, ITD, 








HENRY HALL DESIGNS 
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Sunbathers wanted. 


Fine outdoor furniture available nationwide through architects and interior designers. 
Call 800 767 7738 or visit our website at www.henryhalldesigns.com 























Estates for Sale 








Editors Select Properties Around the World! 


France, Vermont, Texas, Thailand, British Columbia... 








BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Pacific Surrounds 
for a Canadian Isle 


bout one and a half miles 

off the coast of Vancouver 
Island is 780-acre James Island. 
Driftwood signs mark directions 
to the property’s six two-bed- 
room cottages. Each is fully 
decorated, and most have views 
of the ocean and surrounding 
pines. A tennis court, a volleyball 
court and a golf course provide 
recreation. Easily accessible, the 
island has a seaplane ramp, a 
runway and a dock suitable for 
large yachts. $49.9 million. 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, x0410. 























Southern Charm in 
the Lone Star State 


fee: in Houston but mod- 
eled after the plantation 

houses of the deep South, a two- 
story residence sits on five and a 
half acres. A veranda leads to 


the frent entrance hall, which 


90 


has heart-pine floors with an 
inlaid medallion. Symmetrical 
fireplaces with mantels of 
Philippine mahogany anchor 
the living room (above right) 
and dining room, which have 
intricate crown moldings, bur- 
nished-brass gasoliers and hard- 
wood floors. The family room 


features a stone fireplace, a 
beam ceiling, a wet bar and a 
wine room. Also on the first 
floor are a morning room and 
the L-shaped master suite, 
which includes a coffee bar and 
two baths. Upstairs are four 
bedrooms, a reading alcove, a 
media room, a study with built- 



























in shelving and staff quarters. 

A fountain pours into a pond 

near a gazebo on the front lawn, 

and a rear veranda overlooks 

the swimming pool. A summer 

kitchen is also on the manicured 

grounds. $1.9 million. 

For information, call our Hot 

Line, 212/286-6803, «0411. 
continued on page 92 





























































































































Castlerock. 


Mozambique, 


Carpet featured. 
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FRANCE 

A 19th-Century 
Chateau with 
Medieval Views 


Estates for Sale 








PAs on a wooded site in 
the Aveyron region of 
France, the Chateau du Pic pre- 
sides over views of the hilltop 
castle of Najac and its sur- 
rounding medieval town (above 
right). Five exposed-stone cel- 
lars run the length of the 19th- 
century chateau. An entrance 
hall leads to a morning room 





with a marble floor. A drawing 
room, living room and formal 
dining room, with original 
stained-glass windows, occupy 
the first floor as well. The top 
two floors contain the building’s 
seven bedrooms. Over the past 
three years the 4,090-square- 
foot residence has been com- 
pletely restored. Additional 











space is provided by two three- 
bedroom cottages. The grounds, 
dotted with pine, maple and 
lime trees, have stables, a coach 
house and a large heated swim- 
ming pool. The chateau is about 
56 miles from Toulouse. £1 mil- 
lion ($1.4 million). 

For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, x0412. 


VERMONT 

An 1864 Farmhouse 
on Six Acres 

Bae the towns of Man- 


chester and Dorset, in 
Vermont, is a Colonial-style 
farmhouse dating to 1864. A 
formal dining room, a living 
room and a kitchen with terra- 
cotta floors and cherrywood 
cabinetry are on the first floor. 
Mullioned windows admit am- 
ple light in the music room, 
which has built-in bookcases. 
The master bedroom is on the 
second floor, where four addi- 
tional bedrooms share two 
baths. A bedroom, bath and sit- 
ting room fill the third floor. 
The property’s six acres include 
a guesthouse, a four-stall barn 
and a greenhouse. $1.1 million. 
For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, x0413. 

continued on page 94 
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The V&A Elizabethan Collection is available through designers and architects. 


Decoration and Design Building 979 Third Avenue New York, NY 10022 
1 (800) 894-6185 FAX (800) 894-6098 info@sanderson-us.com 
i 


} Atlanta Ernest Gaspard & Associates Boston The Martin Group, Inc. Chicago Hinson & Company Cincinnati Singer Showroom Dalias John Edward Hughes, Inc | 
| Dania J. Batchelor Denver Egg & Dart Ltd. Houston John Edward Hughes, Inc. Kansas City JHS Associates Laguna Niguel Lee Lawrence Ltd \] 
Los Angeles Mimi London, Inc. Minneapolis D & D Associates, Inc. Philadelphia Croce, Inc. San Diego Lee Lawrence Ltd. San Francisco Partridge Associates 
































i Seattle Designers Showroom Troy Rozmallin Washington, DC J. Lambeth & Company 
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haring a 20-acre site with 

the Regent Chiang Mai re- 
sort (AD, September 1995), in 
northern Thailand, the Resi- 
dences are a group of 24 condo- 
miniums in 10 three- and four- 
story villas. The villas were 
designed in the local vernacular 
by architect Lek Bunnag and in- 
terior designer John Lightbody 
and are available in three styles: 
Mountain View, Garden Ter- 
race—each of which has a plunge 
pool—and Penthouse (right). 
The furnished apartments have 











wood floors, spiral staircases, 
gabled buttresses and ornate 
latticework and range from 
3,767 to 5,920 square feet. Own- 
ers have access to a private 








2239 sees 
an original design swimming pool (left), as well as 
from 1950 the resort’s amenities, such 


as the spa, tennis courts, dining 
facilities and room service. The 
secluded property is surrounded 
by rolling rice terraces, lush 
greenery and teak trees. 
$900,000 to $1.25 million. 

For information, call our Hot 
Line, 212/286-6803, «0414. 


Rediscover the allure of custom 
couture with Vintage Vogue, sewing 
patterns and instructions for 
timeless designs from the ‘30s, ‘40s 
and ‘50s. These and other fashions 





from Vogue Patterns are available at 
fine fabric stores. 


www.voguepatterns.com 











db continued on page 96 
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NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Back at the Vanderbilt Ranch 








n the 1940s George Vander- Shasta (above right). John Wayne, highlights the great room, and the garden. There are two addi- 

bilt commissioned a search Ginger Rogers, Spencer Tracy, the dining room features cher- tional bedrooms and a study. 
for a property with the ideal cli- Clark Gable, Audrey Hepburn rywood cabinetry and a French Springs feed trout-stocked 
mate, a protected location and and Harry S. Truman were some — window facing the mountains. ponds on the property. Three 
abundant natural resources. He __ of the friends Vanderbilt hosted — ‘The kitchen has top-of-the-line — outbuildings provide another 
found what he was looking for at his ranch. The 7,800-square- appliances, and French windows _ eight bedrooms. $7.675 million, 
with Shadow Valley Ranch in foot manor house was complet- __in the family room open to a including furnishings. 
northern California, a 1,500- ed in 1948 and updated in 1992. pond. A fireplace warms the For information, call our Hot 





acre site with views of Mount A Monterey-stone fireplace master suite, which has access to Line, 212/286-6803, «0415. 0 














Residential and commercial projects designed in the United Kingdom 
Machi i Amdega design offices throughout the USA and Canada. Please call 1-800-449-7348 
ndeg n / her countries call +44 1325 468522 
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IN THE SHOWROOMS 
By Jeffrey Simpson 


® William Switzer 

“This is beautiful furniture, and 
it’s exciting that it’s been redis- 
covered,” Victoria Hagan says 
of the Lucien Rollin Collection 
at William Switzer (212/207- 
8332). Rollin, a French furniture 
designer who was trained at the 
Ecole Boulle in Paris during the 
1920s, worked for Jacques-Emile 


Ruhlmann and studied architec- 

















@ 





ture and design at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. Between 1933 and 
1946 Rollin created thousands 
of furniture designs, some of 
which went to the legendary 
ocean liner Normandie. He also 
contributed designs for the in- 
teriors of the Bullocks Wilshire 
department store in Los Ange- 
les. “The period in which his 
furniture was made is one of my 
favorites,” Hagan says. Allan 
Switzer, the son and partner of 
Vancouver-based William Swit- 
zer, visited Rollin’s family in 
Paris in the late 1990s. Switzer 
chose to reproduce pieces based 
on both drawings and executed 
designs. Highlights include the 


® Cowtan & Tout 


Jack Lenor Larsen, the fabric 


designer whose collections are 
now found at Cowtan & Tout 
(212/753-4488), under the um- 
brella of Colefax & Fowler, has 
debuted a line of wallpapers, 
called Larsen Walls. The collec- 
tion, which is composed of 
hand-dipped and hand-folded 
papers made out of mulberry 
fibers, includes Palisades (left), a 
pattern featuring a large grid in 
pale gray delineated by dark 
gray lines that blur into squares. 






Above, the Olivier con- 
sole table by Lucien 
Rollin at William Swit- 
zer in New York 





At Watkins & Fonthill, 
Fabricant’s line of sil- 


ver-finished ball finials 


Fauteuil Egine, a scroll-back 
chair with horizontally ribbed 
pillows set into the back, and 
the Chaise Apollon, a wood- 
shaped club chair with ogee- 
shaped back legs. Hagan partic- 
ularly likes the Fauteuil Elysée 
(far left), an armchair with dia- 
mond-faceted brass cubes, and 
Olivier, a witty console table, 
with a marble top set on an 
elaborately scrolled stainless- 
steel-finished iron pedestal, that 
was originally designed with the 
help of Gilbert Poillerat. “The 
scale of this piece is beautiful,” 
Hagan says, “and it has a graph- 
ic quality that makes a nice 
statement in an entrance hall.” 


@ Watkins & Fonthill 


Fabricant, an English firm repre- 
sented in New York at Watkins & 
Fonthill (212/755-6700), has de- 
signed oak tiebacks and metal 
curtain rod finials. There are 
three ball finials in an antique- 
silver finish: Studded Ball, Port- 
cullis and Reeded Ball. Portcullis 
is covered with a carved grid, 
while Reeded Ball has a surface 
of ribbed circles. The Cog finial 
and tieback are circular forms 
inset with vertical bars that lend 
them an industrial look. 
continued on page 102 






































Sometimes beauty can be confusing. 
























































“Quadra” bench and footrest. Design: Cerri & Associates Studio. HEADQUARTERS ITALY Jel, +39 0/53 9091 
www .poltronafrau. it BENELUX Poltrona Frau Benelux Tel. +31 76 5221233 www.poltronafraubenelux.n| 
DEUTSCHLAND EM GmbH Tel. +49 89 7191084 poltronafrau@t-online.de FRANCE Frau France S.a.rl, Tel +33 1 48266852 
www. fraufrance.com JAPAN Yamagiwa Corporation Tel. +81 3 52105842 www.yamagiwa.co.jp KOREA Poltrona 
Frau Korea Tel, +8: 980 kofuco@kornet.net OSTERREICH Manfred Prunnbauer Tel. +43 1 9822160 
agentur. prunnbauer@telering.at ScHweiz Humbrecht Diffusion Tel. +41 21 6010921 yves.humbrecht@bluewin.ch 
SINGAPORE Poltrona Frau Singapore Tel. +65 8332222 www.absolutelyfabulous.com.sg UNITED KINGDOM 
Poltrona Frau UK Ltd. Tel. +44 20 73366747 frauuk@poltronafrau.it USA Frau Usa Corp., New York Q@agwt-s 
Tel, #1 212 7777 NW. frauusa.com - Frau Atlantica, Miami Tel. +1 5763636 www. frauatlantica.net 
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- Clockwise from near left: 





FREDERICO 
ANDREOTTI 
(1847-1930), Spring 
Blossoms, oil on canvas, 
1812" x 1412”, signed 










SALLY SWATLAND 
(b.1946), Watching the 
Race, oil on canvas, . 


40” x 30”, signed 









EDOUARD LEON 
CORTES (1882-1969) 
Bouquinistes de Notre- 
Dame, oil on canvas, 
13”x 18" signed 













ALFRED A. BRUNEL 
DE NEUVILLE 
(1851-1941), Cream, 

oil on canvas, 21”x 26", 
signed 


© mt h S 5 East 57th St., 8th fl., New York, NY 10022 
: (212) 355-5710 FAX (212) 355-5742 
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HusBert Vos 
Hovsrer PusHMAN 





Our 2002 Spring catalog is available now in print and 
online at www. RoughtonGalleries.com 
ta one 
Hubert Vos 
¢ (1855-1935) 
“The Empress's Vase” 
55” x 36” 


oil on canvas 





Left: 
Hovsep Pushman | 
(1877-1966) 

“The Well of Lite, | 
No. 512” 

Via sie AAA 


oil on panel 


Hi tie 











fn Galleries, 3702 Fairmount, Dallas, Texas 75219 
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Paul Cornoyer 


(1864-1923) 


Parts 


Oil on canvas, 
28 1/8 x 36 1/8 inches 
Signed & dated 1896, 1.1. 


Please visit our new website: www.questroyalfineart.com 


AMERICAN PAINTINGS 
Poor TROYALR I PENE ART AGLC 


903 Park Avenue, Suite 3A & B, New York, NY 10021 T. (212) 744-3586 FE (212) 585-3828 
Hrs: M-F 10-6, Sat. 10-5, and by appt. - email: questroyal@att.net www.questroyalfineart.com 





9002 Melrose Avenue, West Hollywood, 
(310) 276.0147 e: le corn 
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; ASSOCIATION Janos MattisTeutsc 
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JAMES E. 


BUTTERSWORTH 
(1817-1894) 


UT melaralaae 


Oil on canvas, 12 x 16 inches, 
Signed lower right 


We currently have two additional 
works by Buttersworth 


Paboboteltbeteibetcmellty 
new catalogue: 


The Glorious Quest IV 


Including works by 
Bradford, Carlsen, 
Haseltine, Manship, 
Marsh, Metcalf, 
Roesen, Whittredge, 
and many more. 


$20.00 postpaid 


39A East 72nd Street, New York, NY 10021 
Monday - Friday, 10-6 and Saturday, 10-5 


For further information, please call (212) 288-7272 
or visit our web site at www.godelfineart.com 














Edited by Robert Mankoff, 


cartoon editor of The New Yorker 


With an introductory essay 
by David Remnick, editor 


of The New Yorker 


Available whereve 

























Jean-Francois Raffaelli, (1850-1924) 


Paris, Un Jour de Pluie 


oil on canvas,’ 11 x 16 1/8 inches K 
a = 
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HEBITLON CATALOGUE AVAILABLE 
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430 North Rodeo Dr., Beverly Hills, CA 90210 Telephone 3°10'.257'3 23:3:7 7 Facsimile 320.273.0879 


Visit our website at www.galeriemichael.com 













EXHIBITION AND SALE OF 
IMPORTANT PAINTINGS 


January 12" through February 23” 


















o/c 20" x 24" Oil on canvas 20" x 40" 





George Brandriff = Laguna Seascape Fernand Lungren Desert Sunset Landscape 





GEORGE STERN FINE ARTS 
8920 MELROSE AVENUE, WEST HOLLYwoopb, CA 90069 


800.501.6885 310.276.2600 Fax 310.276.2622 | merce YADA!  Anae 
Email: gsfa@sternfinearts.com www.sternfinearts.com 
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CONTEMPORARY CARPETS FOR THE 21ST CENTURY www.dlbcollection.com 
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tiries at dlbcollection.com. 
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NEW JERSEY 
MOUNT MASTER 


y job is not to make 
my work look good,” 
says mount specialist 


Bill Stender. “It’s to make some- 
one else’s work look good.” Lo- 
cated in Columbia, New Jersey, 
Stender’s business of 17 years, 
10-31, specializes in fashioning 
custom displays for just about 
any kind of art object, even a 
vintage Pontiac hood ornament 
(above right), out of just about 
any kind of material, whether 
it’s metal, wood, bronze or 
stone. He also does some cabi- 
netry and acrylic boxes for tex- 
tiles and artworks. “We tend to 
be problem solvers,” he says. 
“There’s nothing worse than a 
beautiful piece of art that doesn’t 
look good because it’s not pre- 
sented properly. I have a simple, 
minimalist approach—the base 
shouldn’t stand out, the art 
should. A friend of mine once 
said that I had a very humbling 
job. In other words, if I do it re- 
ally well, no one notices.” 





At Héléne Aumont, the 
Giacometti-like Ne- 
gresco console table 
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10-31 

2 W. Crisman Rd. 
Columbia, NJ 07832 
908/496-4946 


One designer who has noticed, 
however, is Carey Maloney, of 
M (Group), who recently com- 
missioned patinated-bronze 
bases and hardwood mounts. 
“Carey also orders things from 
our catalogue,” says Stender 
(right, with a craftsman, right, 
at his workshop), “which has ba- 
sic stock items like plate stands 
and easels.” Stender points out 
that what a particular object is 
made of can make all the differ- 
ence when choosing a mount. 
“The display shouldn’t damage 
the artwork,” he says. 








FRENGH STYE 
IN SANTA BARBARA 


fter dropping out of Paris’s 

Ecole des Beaux-Arts in 
the early 1980s, French furni- 
ture designer Helene Aumont 
went to work for Givenchy. Not 
long after, she discovered she 
had a knack for interiors. “I’ve 
always been drawn to the aus- 
terity of classical architecture,” 
she says, “the lightness of Di- 
rectoire pieces and the under- 
stated luxury of 1940s and 50s 
French design.” Aumont’s Santa 
Barbara, California, workshop, 
a favorite destination for Sandra 
Nunnerley, produces her line 
of handcrafted furniture and 
lighting, including the Giacomet- 
ti-like Negresco console table 
and the Carlton side table. 0 





Hélene Aumont I 
813 Anacapa St. ; 
Santa Barbara, CA 93101}; 
805/884-0440 


The handcrafted Carl- 
ton side table, above 
right, made of walnut 
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MAISONETTE ON ITS OWN TERMS 


Text by Michael Frank/Photography by Durston Saylor 


»ve: In the Manhattan apartment 

‘ian Sackler shared with her 
id, Arthur, the lobby is en- 

ha 17th-century En- 
‘ound. A 17th-century 
Sebastiano Mazzuoni, 
1 the '4th-century portrait 
by Lorenz e hall beyond. 
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MEETING A RESPLENDENT NEW YORK 








Opposite: Edouard Manet’s Buste 
de Femme Nue, 1875, hangs above 

a 17th-century pine mantel in the 
main drawing room. The mantel- 
piece and paneling are from Spettis- 
bury Manor in Gloucestershire, 
England. Claude Monet’s Mont Kol- 
saas, Effet Rose, 1895, is at left. 


cespec 


t is one of the great, 
grand apartments in 
Manhattan, a seldom- 
seen, beautifully pre- 
served time capsule where — 
the walls, if they could talk, 
would no doubt sound very 
much like Edith Wharton 
making one of her knowing | 
catalogues of the lost ways and 
wonders of the Gilded Age. 

Although built in the late 
’20s, when in many places 
the gilding had been sup- 
planted by Déco chrome, this 
was an apartment where the 
sensibility was (to modify 
a Wharton title) backward 
glancing rather than cutting 
edge, where period rooms 
were imported whole from 
Europe and servants had a 
wing that would have seemed 
palatial to many a middle- 
class family. 

The apartment was all this 
and fortunate in its fate, too: 
It has had only four residents 
in 74 years, all of whom seem 
to have lived in it with almost 
curatorial respect—what Jil- 
lian Sackler, its current own- 
er, calls “an affectionate ad- 
miration for the taste and 
craftsmanship of another era.” 

In 1927 York & Sawyer, 
the architects, and Starrett 
Brothers, the builders, created 
for Mrs. William K. Van- 
derbilt I a 26-plus-room tri- 
plex maisonette for $185,000 
—then the highest price ever 
paid for an apartment in 
New York City. 

When Jillian and her hus- 
band, the late Arthur Sackler, 
moved in half a century later, 
the maisonette was still largely 
intact, as it is today. A marble 
staircase leads from a private 
street entrance to a hall on the 
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Lert: In the main drawing room are 
Pierre Bonnard’s Nude in the Bath- 
room, second from left, and Chaim 
Soutine’s Le Lapin and Landscape at 
Ceret, to the left and right, respec- 
tively, of the doors at rear. Gustave 
Caillebotte’s Landscape with Aque- 
duct is near the Steinway piano. 


piano nobile and continues 
up to a mezzanine and beyond 
that to the family quarters 
upstairs. A servants’ wing, with 
bedrooms, kitchen and din- 
ing room, nestles alongside 
the public rooms, which are 
the maisonette’s true distinc- 
tion. Among these, the jewel 
is the main drawing room. 
Fifty feet long, 30 feet wide 


and 24 feet high, the space is 
outfitted with 17th-century 
English paneling from Spettis- 
bury Manor in Gloucester- 
shire and parquet de Versailles 
flooring. The woodwork is 
handsomely carved and, hav- 
ing been refinished and pol- 
ished by the Sacklers, in 
a glowingly restored state. 
Pointedly not a period piece, 
the room is brought to life by 
the splendidly personal col- 
lection of furniture, paint- 
ings and objects that Arthur 
Sackler, or Arthur and Jillian 
Sackler together, assembled 
over the years. 


Top: Jillian Sackler. ABove: A pair of 
bishop saint panels, circa 1380, flank 
Filippo Parodi’s mirror frame, Fupi- 
ter and the Fall of the Giants, which 
hangs above a Venetian glass mantel- 
piece in the dining room. The 14th- 
15th-century Infant St. John, Virgin 
Mary and Angel is by the window. 


A research psychiatrist 
whose entrepreneurial acu- 
men led him into the fields 
of medical advertising, over- 
the-counter drug manufac- 
turing and publishing Arthur 
Sackler was also a lifelong 
collector and philanthropist. 
On with his 


his own or 












~The Louis XIII Medallion room 
‘was imported from the Chateau de 
~ Courcelles in France. The mantel- 
piece, walls and oak-beam ceiling 
are all elaborately painted. A spher- get ‘ 

ical pre-Columbian vessel is on an tay BS 
18th-century English card table;a (1 , = 
3rd-century B.c. figure lies ona ee 
Qing Dynasty low table. if 
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In collecting, as in many areas of his life,” Jillian Sackler 
recalls, “Arthur had tremendous energy and persistence.” 





Asove: Eighteenth-century painted 
and gilded French boiserie defines 
the master bedroom. Hanging above 
the bed is Ballerina by Edgar Degas. 
Over the two French marquetry 
commodes are a still life by Pierre 
Auguste Renoir, left, and a landscape 
by Henri Rousseau. 


brothers or wife he contrib- 
uted galleries to the Smith- 
sonian Institution, the Met- 
ropolitan Museum, Harvard 
University and an archae- 
ological and museological 
facility on the grounds of 
Beijing University. “I collect 
as a biologist,” Sackler once 
said. “To really understand a 
civilization, a society, you 
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must have a large enough 
corpus of data.” 

Sackler’s taste ranged but 
tended to be exhaustive with- 
in certain fields. For years he 
concentrated on pre-Renais- 
sance, Postimpressionist and 
School of Paris paintings. 
Then, after chancing on a 
small Chinese table at a cabi- 
netmaker’s—which remains 
in the maisonette’s library— 
he discovered Chinese art, an 
area in which he collected 
widely (the Arthur M. Sack- 
ler Gallery at the Smithso- 
nian was launched with a gift 
of 1,000 of his objects). “In 
collecting, as in many areas 
of his life,” his wife recalls, 


“Arthur had tremendous en- 
ergy and persistence.” 

After the couple, who met 
in London, married and even- 
tually moved into the mai- 
sonette, it was their “pleasure 
and joy,” Jillian Sackler says, to 
cull from their extensive col- 
lection to appoint the apart- 
ment. “You don’t decorate a 
living room like this,” she 
adds. “You try to meet it on 
its own terms, with objects of 
power and beauty.” These in- 
clude several suites of Chi- 
nese rootwood furniture, a 
14th-century Italian marble 
figure and the painting that 
was Sackler’s favorite, Manet’s 
Buste de Femme Nue. 


Opposite: A stone-and-brick fire- 
place and mantelpiece and a Ming 
Dynasty canopy bed dominate a sec- 
ond Louis XIII room from the Cha- 
teau de Courcelles. The 17th-centu- 


ry chinoiserie bedroom has painted | 


panels on the doors, walls and ceil- 
ing that depict characters and scenes. 


In the dining room, the ar- 
chitectural elements are all 
Italian and include 16th-cen- 
tury doors, terra-cotta roun- 
dels and a Venetian glass fire- 
place and pelmets. Here, too, 
the objects are powerful: A 
striking carved and gilded 
mirror frame by Filippo Pa- 
rodi, which is said to have in- 
spired Rodin’s Gates of Hell, 


keeps company with Tang} 


Dynasty ceramic horses and 
a pair of bishop saint panels 


of the Sienese School. The }} 


Regency dining table has a 
colorful chapter in its prove- 
nance: Imelda Marcos, who 
wanted very much to acquire 

continued on page 190 
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Architecture by Robert A. M. Stern Architects/Interior Design by Katherine Newman 
Text by Mildred F. Schmertz/Photography by Peter Aaron/Esto 





| Katherine Newman employed “a 

| sense of harmony and a mélange of 
subdued colors” for the living room. 

| At left is a Christopher Norman low 

| table, near a sofa covered in Donghia 

| fabric. Houles silk trim on draperies. 

| Nobilis fabric on roll-back chairs. 


| Opposite: Crowning the stair hall, 

| which Stern calls “the physical and 

| symbolic center of the house, around 
| which its plan is organized,” is a 
vaulted ceiling inspired by those in 
| London’s Sir John Soane’s Museum. 
: Russian Neoclassical sconces, from 
| Marvin Alexander, flank the mirror. 


| 
| 
| ABove: Toronto-based designer 


obert A. M. Stern’s 
best houses master- 
fully set the scene 
for clients who in- 
tend to live with a certain 
grandeur. Just such a couple, 
Canadians who live in south- 
ern Ontario, engaged him to 
design a large house with el- 
egant formal rooms for their 
big family. According to the 
pair, who share a passion for 
architecture, they had bought 
their site and conceived the 
program for their house be- 
fore selecting their architect. 
“Don’t think I flatter,” the 
husband says, “but we’ve al- 
ways read Architectural Di- 
gest, and often, when we saw 
a photograph of a house with 
the qualities we were look- 


ing for, it turned out to have 
been designed by Robert, so 
we hired him.” 

Roger Seifter, Stern’s close 
collaborator on the design, 
reports that the couple took 
care to show their archi- 
tects the houses in the region 
that they liked. “They were 
mostly 60 to 80 years old and 
often of coursed rubble. ‘The 
clients’ taste tended toward 
the French Norman style 
rather than formal ‘Tudor or 
Georgian.” This was good 
news to Stern, who saw his 
chance to design in a style he 
loves—Norman as reinvent- 
ed by the distinguished Phil- 
adelphia architect George 
Howe (1886-1955). 

Stern wrote a biography of 





Howe in which he declared 
High Hollow (the house 
Howe built for himself be- 
tween 1914 and 1916 outside 
Philadelphia) to be a minor 
masterpiece. Like Howe, Stern 
and Seifter began with the ba- 
sic Norman farmhouse shape, 
defined by a steeply pitched, 
massive hip roof with eaves 
that flare upward, and added 
classical details. 

High Hollow also inspired 
the landscape design. “I liked 
the way Howe used walls 
as boundaries and carefully 
orchestrated outside spaces 
with inside rooms,” says 
Stern, “so this is what we did 
in Ontario.” 

The architects enclosed 
the 100-foot-wide, 230-foot- 



































































































Stern and Seifter displayed their 


mastery of classical style all through the house. 





at 
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W) cosavayuyre 


Asove: “The library’s shaped ceiling 
and lowered cabinetry height give it 
a wholly different architectural scale 
from the other rooms in the house,” 
says Stern. The Regency writing ta- 
ble holds a Tiffany lamp, from Soth- 
eby’s. Larsen velvet on sofa pillows. 
Lelievre damask on bergeres. 


Opposite: “I envisioned the study 
as a quiet, graceful pause between 
the living room and library, which 
are the more formal entertainment 
rooms,” notes Stern. Scalamandré 
fabric is on the Louis XV-style 
chairs. Christopher Norman gue- 
ridon. H. M. Luther chandelier. 


gate 


deep site with a low gated 
fence on the street and en- 
trance court side and with a 
continuous limestone wall 
surrounding the rear gar- 
den. All the principal rooms 
overlook small, secluded, 
cloisterlike gardens and en- 
closed patios. A bay window 
in the dining room is cen- 
tered on a randomly paved 
allée of trees, a visual axis 
culminating in a brimming 
fountain in a wall niche. In- 
formally planted areas ad- 
join the kitchen, breakfast 
room, family room and out- 
door oval pool. 


“We were comfortable 
with the stylistic options the 
architects offered,” recalls 
the husband. “When Robert 
asked us, ‘What about a splen- 
did pediment above the roof- 
line of the main facade?’ we 
said, ‘If you think it’s going 
to be great, do it!’” Thereby 
released from the usual con- 
straints that dampen an ar- 
chitect’s exuberance, Stern 
and Seifter displayed their 
mastery of classical style all 
through the house, but most 
dramatically on the main 
facade. Set behind two pro- 
jecting, single-story gabled 











wings, the limestone facade 
displays an immense Palladi- 
an window that lights the 
stair hall, a side-lit front door 
crowned by a wrought iron 
lantern, oeil-de-boeuf win- 
dows and, commanding it all, 
a pediment with a broken 
cornice enlivened by a pair of 
stone globes. “It’s an impres- 
sive front for a big house,” 
says Seifter. “We believed 
that the facade called for a 
mix of formal details, sym- 
metrically arranged, to give 
the house a sense of digni- 
ty for itself and its place in 
the neighborhood.” 










































































































ABoveE: Newman used “muted hues 
as and soft lighting for a tranquil, en- 
cee, veloping environment” in the mas- 
AR pe a % ter bedroom. The walls, covered in a 
. . S ° ( J. Robert Scott fabric, “evoke a feel- 
& ing of peace,” she says. Jim Thomp- 
son underdrapery silk. Nobilis 
1 lounge chair and ottoman fabrics. 
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Ricur: “Just off the living and dining 
SG rooms are the wooden pergola and 
f stone porch, which ease the transi- 
=) tion from the house to the garden,” 

Ht a says Stern. The site plan (left) shows 

oNniNnG 5 how the architect “let the mass of 

ROOM H the house shape a series of discrete 

S A i \ outdoor garden rooms.” 
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Each room has its own 

i kind of space, defined by dif- 
H ferences in proportions, geo- 
z metric shapes, ceiling types, 
Ay aera RE = | color, cabinetry and lighting. 
i oe After Stern and Seifter made 
py ae 2 ee the drawings and specifica- 
A: é . ea tions for the interior archi- 
il ; tecture and cabinetry, interior 
Nil ENTRANCE COUN Se designer Katherine Newman, 
‘il Ae of Toronto, working closely 
' with the clients and architects, 
did the rest. The level of de- 
tail in this sumptuously fur- 
nished and very grand house 
is her work—the layering of 
textiles, the juxtaposition of 
| styles, the blending of colors. 
| “These are not strictly cor- 
| rect period rooms, but they’re 
| filled with period pieces,” 
continued on page 190 
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COURTESY ROBERT A, M. STERN ARCHITECTS. 
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An Ocean 


of 


WILLIAM I. KOCH’S STELLAR 
COLLECTION IN PALM BEACH 


Architecture by Bridges, Marsh & Carmo 
Text by Steven M. L. Aronson 
Photography by Kim Sargent 


ven when I was a 

little kid in Kansas, 

I had a dream of 

the kind of house 
I wanted to have,” says Wil- 
liam IL. Koch. The wonder is 
that its realization eluded 
him for so long, given that 
he’s the son of the founder of 
the second-largest privately 
owned company in the United 
States, Wichita-based Koch 
Industries, and that he him- 
self is the founder and CEO 
of a privately held diversified 
alternative-energy and tech- 
nology company, the West 
Palm Beach—based Oxbow 


Asove: The architectural firm of 
Bridges, Marsh & Carmo created an 
Anglo-Caribbean-style shuttered 
plantation house in Palm Beach for 
William I. Koch. Fernando Botero 
sculptures stand near the entrance. 
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Corporation. “An oxbow,” he 
offers, as perhaps a way of 
explaining his own trajecto- 
ry, “is the bow-shaped bend 
in a river where it changes 
course, where the water is 
deep and still and you catch 
the best fish. It’s the pull of 
the past, but the river’s hell- 
bent on moving on. Besides, 
‘oxbow’ is one of those ma- 
cho western words that I’ve 
always liked the sound of.” 
Koch bucks the odds but 
invariably gets what he wants 
—for example, the America’s 
Cup, which is just about the 
most coveted trophy in all 


RiGutT: Hanging in the living room, 
from left to right, are Young Woman 
Dressed in Oriental Shawl, 1929, by 
Matisse; Modigliani’s 1917 Reclin- 
ing Nude; and Picasso’s blue-period 
Night Club Singer, 1901. 








Chagall—Winslow Homer, 
William Merritt Chase and 
Thomas Hart Benton—are 
among those represented in 
Koch’s very personal hold- 
ings. As are some (in every 
sense of the word) signature 
pictures: Monet’s Field of Oats 
and Poppies, Modigliani’s Re- 
clining Nude, Picasso’s Night 


Club Singer, Grant Wood’s 
Arbor Day, Frederic Reming- 
ton’s Evening on a Canadian 
Lake and Fitz Hugh Lane’s 
The Golden Rule. For all that, 
Koch hoped that the house 
he was planning would have 
the feeling of a family 

rather than of some dry and 
inanimate private museum. 


“What I really wanted from 
the house was for it to reflect 
my passions in life outside 
of business, but then,” he 
laughs, “I went and made the 
house itself a passion.” 

After purchasing one of the 
largest parcels of land in Palm 
Beach—four acres stretching 
clear from the Atlantic Ocean 


The dining room’s array of mar- 
itime paintings includes, from left 
to right on the bottom row, The Ship 
Anonyma Off Liverpool by Duncan 
MacFarlane, Fitz Hugh Lane’s cir- 
ca 1850s The Golden Rule, and Con- 


federate Armed Forces Shenandoah, 


1865, by George Alexander Napier. 
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Lert: Koch, who is a world-class 
sailor, sits in the library next to a 
silver replica of the America’s Cup 
trophy. He and his team won the 
premier race in 1992 while crewing 
the America3. Crystal boats from 
Baccarat. Far Lerr: Mahogany 
bookcases flank a George III desk. 


BELow: The boat room, which is 
outfitted with teak like a yacht, dis- 





plays meticulously crafted models 
of every defender and challenger 
to vie for the cup. The trophy is 
named after the schooner America, 
the victor in the first competition, 


held in 1851 off the Isle of Wight. 














to Lake Worth—he began in- 
terviewing architects. “There’s 
a famous one down here who 
said to me right off the bat 
that he likes to take con- 
trol—tell the homeowner 
what is good taste and what 
isn’t. I realized I would be 
spending my money to please 
him, and I said to hell with 
that. So I interviewed another 
local firm—Bridges, Marsh 
& Carmo. I liked their atti- 
tude: The attitude that they 
had was, ‘We'll please you.’ ” 

A man who takes a certain 
pride in not doing things the 
way everybody else does them, 
Koch immediately ruled out 
the idea of building his house 
in the prevalent Palm Beach 


style. “He aspired to a lot 
more than just another Med- 
iterranean biggie,” says Dig- 
by Bridges, who, with his 
partners, Mark Marsh and 
James Carmo—all of them 
working with project manager 
Carl Lessard—put up Koch’s 
just-shy-of-40,000-square- 
foot house. The look the 
owner had in mind was, char- 
acteristically, one that would 
“fit” in Palm Beach “but not 
exactly belong” there. He pic- 
tured it as “Anglo-Caribbean, 
with kind of a British colonial 
feeling”; it would have the 
grace and charm of one of 
the so-called great houses in 
a place like Barbados. His, 
moreover, would be struc- 

















Right Leg, circa 1882-85, rests ona 
Neapolitan inlaid tulipwood com- 
mode in the master bedroom. Girl 
in a Black Cap, circa 1760, was 
painted by Pietro Antonio Rotari. 
The Louis XVI bergere is signed 
by J. B. Boulard. Pratesi bed linens. 


|| 
| | 5 Lert: Degas’s Open Arabesque on 
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tured around an open-roofed 
central courtyard that “drew 
beautiful breezes through the 
house” and was girded on all 
sides by a wide hall gallery. “All 
of the rooms were to be excep- 
tionally well proportioned, 
based more or less on the 
golden mean,” adds Bridges. 
Because the site sloped, 
the architects were allowed 
to put in a basement—the 
result being that while from 
the ocean side the house looks 
like a comfortably scaled vil- 
la, from the lake side (where 
the basement surfaces as the 
first-floor elevation) it looms 
enormous. Koch wound up 
using every square foot of ex- 
tra space that the basement 
afforded. First and foremost 
for a wine cellar (his collec- 
tion is universally regarded 
as one of the finest). Then 
for a “boat room” (decorated 
in yachting style with alter- 
nating bands of holly and 
teak flooring) to harbor a 
model of every challenger 
and defender since 1851, 
when the schooner America 
won the first race, off the Isle 
of Wight, and with it the cup 
that would carry its name 
ever after. Room, too, for an 
“African bar” (boasting na- 
tive spears and drums as well 
as some of Koch’s father’s old 
hunting trophies), and a ful- 
ly outfitted gym. And for a 
movie theater “with,” Koch 
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old popcorn palace.” With an 
eye to safeguarding his art, 





Lert: The architects designed the 
freestanding beach house, alongside 
the infinity-edge pool, to give the 
impression of being on a nautical 
journey through the Greek Islands. 
The white stucco structure, which 
is punctuated with mahogany-framed 
glass doors, serves as guest quarters. 














he also had a poured-con- 
crete hurricane room with 
watertight battleship doors 
constructed directly beneath 
the courtyard (it gets activat- 
ed the minute storm warn- 
ings go into effect). 

As for the upstairs, he need- 
ed “kid-oriented rooms”—he 
has four children, ranging in 


age from two to 15—which 
necessitated multiple play- 
rooms and nannies’ rooms. 
Another requirement was a 
big cypress-beam-ceilinged 
“cowboy room” (a kind of sec- 
ond living room, where he saw 
himself and his guests “ending 
up after dinner, smoking ci- 
gars and bragging,” he laughs) 


to corral his frontier-era fire- 
arms, furniture, artifacts (in- 
cluding the original reward 
poster for the capture of Billy 
the Kid) and art. The Reming- 
tons and especially the Charles 
Marion Russell paintings now 
clustered there remind Koch 
of childhood summers spent 

continued on page 194 





Koch likes to relax and entertain on 
the second-floor loggia, a West-In- 
dian-and-Mediterranean-influenced 
space that overlooks the gardens and 
Lake Worth. Set above the fireplace, 
which is bracketed with caryatids, 
is a circa 1950 stone-and-glass-tile 
mosaic, Birds, by Georges Braque. 
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An expansive pool captures the re- 
flection of the rear facade, where, on 





the second-floor terrace, Koch often 
hosts large parties and family dinners. 
es - At right, lighted, is Three Faces, Fa- 
i i he ther, Mother, Son by Ecuadoran artist 
cpagigs ak AS nes Pablo Guayasamin. The landscape — 
gaa) Mars 1% design is by Robert E. Truskowski. 
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Interior Design by Greg Jordan 
Text by Wendy Moonan 
Photography by Durston Saylor 




















hey described their dream 
house, and I drew it in an 
evening,” Greg Jordan, the 
Manhattan interior designer, 
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recalls. “We call it ‘the red wine night. 

A young New York City couple 
phoned Jordan after they had bought 
four acres on Long Island from a de- 
veloper-builder. They loved the prop- 
erty, a wedge-shaped plot overlooking 
a woodland, but they were unhappy 
with the blueprints. 

“When they called, they said they 
had a baby and asked if I could come 
over to their apartment,” Jordan says. 
“When I got there, they had all this 
wonderful wine and cheese laid out.” 

The wife showed him a collection of 
clippings. “All my life Pd cut out pic- 
tures of what I liked—200-year-old 
white southern houses with black shut- 
ters and columns,” she says. “I told him 
if I could have a Gone With the Wind 
house, I'd be happy.” 

Jordan, a native of Louisiana, took 
out some paper and sketched a Colonial 
Revival-style facade with a portico and 
white columns. “After a few bottles of 
wine, the house was born,” he says. 


Asove: Designer Greg Jordan con- 
figured the floor plan and facade for 
a Colonial Revival-style house on 
Long Island and arranged its interi- 
ors once it was built. Lerr: The liv- 
ing room. Guy Regal Antiques 19th- 
century engravings. Christopher 
Norman drapery fabrics. Brunschwig 
& Fils club chair velvet. 
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“We wanted 


“The clients entertain often,” Jor- 
the dining room to be simple but 


dan says of the couple, who have 


two small children. 





colorful and alive,” he adds. The 


painted ina 


floral chinoiserié design. Christo- 
pher Norman drapery fabric. 
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Not many 12,000-square-foot houses 
are designed in one night, then built 
and decorated in 18 months. In this 
case, the clients found a designer who 
responded to them. 

The wife, a former Manhattan fash- 
ion merchandiser, and her husband, a 
Wall Street commodities broker, ap- 
proached Jordan after seeing one of his 
projects in Architectural Digest. “It wasn’t 
our taste, but it had the right feeling, 
like someone actually lived there,” she 
says. “When we told Greg what we 
were thinking, he listened.” 

“Tt was critical that the house be classic 
but reflect their age,” says the designer. 
“It needed to feel young. They’re in 
their early 30s and were building a 
house to raise children in.” 

Because the couple entertain a lot, 
Jordan suggested a T-shape for the first 
floor. “They needed good traffic flow 
for guests,” he says. The library and din- 
ing room pivot off the center stair hall, 
which forms the leg of the T: The top of 
the T is a long hall that runs the width 
of the house, giving access to all the 
rooms, including the living room, fam- 
ily room, kitchen and staff quarters. 

Color served as another organizing 
principle. “The wife wanted her favor- 
ites, so we said, “Let the color drive each 
room,’ ” Jordan says. 

The living room is wheat-toned, with 
fabric-covered walls, bisque draperies, 
amber candlesticks and a custom beige 
patterned carpet. In contrast, the library 
has navy-blue-and-white tartan walls 
and draperies and a wing chair, designed 
by Greg Jordan, upholstered in the same 
fabric. “I don’t like multicolored tar- 
tans,” the wife says. “I went though hun- 
dreds of samples before I saw this one:” 

The dining room has a hand-painted 
wallcovering in a blue-green chinoiserie 
style with white peonies and teal drap- 
eries with bullion fringe. “We wanted the 
room to be like a garden,” the wife notes. 

The walls in the family room are 
covered in red billiard cloth, accent- 
ing linen-velvet club chairs, pine mold- 
ings and a wool herringbone carpet 
“for a warm, lodgey feel,” says the wife. 


Pine paneling and cabinetry in the 
family room hides a television, stereo 
and bookshelves. “It’s a cozy room,” 
says Jordan. The upholstered 19th- 
century bench is Irish. Decorators 
Walk red wallcovering. Schumacher 
floral fabric. Armchair velvet from 
Lee Jofa. Stark carpet. 
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The New York-based designer (be- 
low, left, with his associate, Robert 
Southern) drew on his Louisiana 
roots to “bring a country personal- 
ity” to the house. 


Red-and-white floral slipcovers on the 
wing chair and sofa were chosen because 
they are child-friendly and can be easily 
washed. “There isn’t one fabric or wall- 
covering I didn’t pick,” the wife says. 

“She came to my office for weekly 
meetings,” Jordan reports. “She really 
did her homework.” 

Her husband selected the artwork, 
primarily 19th-century English sport- 
ing pictures. He owns racehorses and is 
attracted to paintings by George Row- 
landson and Robert Stone. 

Jordan added the classical details to 
the interior architecture. The long yel- 
low hall is broken up by white arched 
moldings. The library has mahogany 
crown moldings and large pocket doors. 
Books are hidden behind doors covered 
with leather book spines. “I didn’t want 
open shelves because they collect dust,” 
explains the wife. 

“If I couldn’t envision something,” 
she continues, “Greg would put it on 
paper so I’d know exactly what it would 
look like. He’s the most detail-oriented 
person I’ve ever met. He sketched every 
molding, every drawer pull.” 

When it came to furnishing the house, 

continued on page 191 


Lert: Jordan balanced the pink-and- 
white fabric in the master bedroom 
with specific pieces, such as the chest 
of drawers and the low table, that 
“would feel masculine for the hus- 
band,” he says. Scalamandré linen 
velvet on headboard. Lee Jofa sofa 
velvet. Stark carpet. 
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“This is an apartment for enter- 
taining,” Michael La Rocca says of 
a Chicago residence he and architect 
Marvin Herman designed. ABOvE: 
The entrance hall, with its simple 
lines and rich textures, sets the 
tone for the rest of the apartment. 
“The diamond paneling brings the 
whole space to life,” La Rocca notes. 


The designer aimed to “fuse the 
contemporary character of the build- 
ing with the clients’ interest in Neo- 
classicism.” Lerr: A circa 1928 Chana 
Orloff sculpture, Madame Harari, 
overlooks the L-shaped living room, 
which has southern and western 
exposures. Jim Thompson drapery 
fabric; custom rug by Hokanson. 


t began with a view—a 
dreamy, wide-angled one 
that seemed to take in 


the whole of Chicago, 
from its famed skyscrapers to 
that matchless, ever-chang- 
ing lake. When the clients 
first saw their future home— 
two combined apartments 
high up in the building known 
as Water Tower Place—“it 
was down to the bare walls,” 
the husband recalls. But the 
vista was there, twinkling be- 
yond the plasterboard and 
exposed concrete. Its hyp- 


WHEN VISTA BECOMES THE DICTATE FOR DESIGN 


Architecture by Marvin Herman & Associates/Interior Design by Michael La Rocca 
Text by Penelope Rowlands/Photography by Tony Soluri 





notic beauty dictated the res- 
idence’s design. 

“The clients’ first request 
was to be able to see this view 
when they walked in the front 
door,” says Chicago-based 
architect Marvin Herman. 
The clients also hoped to 
glimpse it—who wouldn’tr— 
from almost every other room. 

Herman, working with 
project architect Michael 
Vanderpoel, obliged with a 
layout that incorporates “a 
270-degree exposure through- 


out all the public rooms, in- 
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cluding the living room, li- 
brary and dining room.” For 
a couple who entertain fre- 
quently, he created an ele- 
gantly proportioned, easy- 
flowing layout. “They wanted 
all of the rooms to intercon- 
nect,” says Herman, “with no 
isolated spaces.” 

When they commissioned 
their new residence, the clients 
were, as Herman says, “two 
loving newlyweds who had 
found each other later in 
life.” At an age when many 
people have only retirement 
in mind, this pair resolved to 
start anew, giving up the fur- 
nishings they had lived with 
all their lives, right down to 
the glassware. To help re- 
plenish their furnishings, the 
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couple enlisted New York— 
based interior designer Mi- 
chael La Rocca, whom they 
found by way of another Chi- 
cago apartment he had done. 
“The detail work was just in- 
credible,” the wife remembers. 

So it is here, where sumptu- 
ous materials—makore-wood 
paneling, French limestone, 
herringbone-patterned oak 
floors—were used to create 
an exquisite haven in the 
sky. “The idea was to do an 
apartment that had an opu- 
lence to it, a luxury, but that 
also had a tailored quality,” 
the designer says. 

Tailored, however, does 
not mean dull. La Rocca con- 
ceived the rooms as a series 
of “surprising spaces.” One 





of the first areas you en- 
counter—a small yet some- 
how outsize entrance—seems 
the most astonishing of all. 
The intricate, diamond-pat- 
terned paneling had been 
a long-held dream of the de- 
signer’s ever since he saw a 
circa 1930 photograph of a 
room with similar paneling. 
“T thought, What a wonder- 
ful idea! But I hadn’t had the 
opportunity to try it until 
now,” says La Rocca. Besides 
its obvious aesthetic appeal, 
the surface has a practical 
function: “It brings in light 
from adjoining rooms,” he 
explains, “and expands the 
space dramatically.” The con- 
trasting floor, of pale lime- 
stone with a steel inlay, on- 








ABOVE: The living room’s windows 
frame sweeping views. The mahog- 
any sewing table and the Louis XV 
ebony side table, which flank the 
sofa, are from Bernd Goeckler, as are 
the French Neoclassical urn lamps 
and the Russian sewing table. A 
parchment-covered low table com- 
plements the traditional elements. 


Opposite: “The dining room ceil- 
ing was devised to give the illusion 
of more height and to take advan- 
tage of its long and narrow propor- 
tions,” says La Rocca. The two round 
Louis XVI mahogany tables are 
frequently joined for large gather- | 
ings. Cream silk damask wallcover- 
ing from Old World Weavers. 
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The decision to go back in time for the interiors 
came early. “The minute we started seeing 
Biedermeier and Art Déco,” says the wife, “we 
decided we didn’t want contemporary.” 





ly turns the voltage up further. 
The furnishings in the en- 
trance hall, in particular the 
silver-leafed mirror and stain- 
less-steel console, have ray- 
catching qualities, too. Al- 
though both pieces are new 
(they were designed by La 
Rocca for this project), they 
have a 1920s feel. The decision 
to go back in time for the in- 
terior design came early. “The 
minute we started seeing 
Biedermeier and Art Déco,” 
says the wife, “we decided we 
didn’t want contemporary.” 
The L-shaped living room 
is emblematic of the rest of 
the apartment. Since the wife 
“doesn’t like fussy,” La Rocca 
says, there are few extrane- 
ous details—no valances over 
the draperies, for example. In- 
stead, there are distinguished 
antiques, including a Louis 
XV ebony side table, artfully 
arranged and set off to ad- 
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vantage by the prevailing 
warm-toned palette, which 
the wife describes as “basi- 
cally monotone with touches 
of color.” 

The room’s Ruhlmann- 
style console of burl amboyna 
and macassar ebony is just 
one of about half a dozen 
pieces that La Rocca designed 
from historical precedents for 
the apartment. In the master 
bedroom and dressing room, 
there is a Ruhlmann-style 
vanity and a Syrie Maugham— 
inspired sleigh bed, which La 
Rocca says is “soft and uphol- 
stered like an armchair.” 

Many times a dining room 
can seem like an incidental 
space. But not this one. Her- 
man refers to it as a “pivot 
point for the apartment.” 
Since both clients have long 
been involved in the city’s so- 
cial and philanthropic circles, 
a major dining area was re- 


“The clients wanted the apartment 
to be very open, with easy move- 
ment from one area to another,” 
explains Herman (left, with La Roc- 
ca, right), who laid out the public 
rooms along the face of the building 
to maximize the panoramic views. 
Pocket doors were installed to cre- 
ate flexible spaces. 


Ricut: An early-19th-century Vien- 
nese table, a Russian mahogany arm- 
chair, with ivory inlay, and a Direc- 
toire armchair are arranged against 
the warm makore-wood paneling 
of the library. As throughout, La 
Rocca selected “opulent pieces, but 
with a clean background.” Cut vel- 
vet by Old World Weavers. 


quired, and it needed to be 
flexible. Four sets of pocket 
doors were installed around 
the room, enabling the clients 
to open the space as needed. 

A high point of parties 
here is the moment when the 
pocket doors are opened to 
reveal a beautifully set table 
and a room that is as bright 
and exciting as the city lights 
outside. “It’s pretty theatri- 
cal,” La Rocca says. To maxi- 
mize this effect, he covered 
the walls in cream silk dam- 
ask and used small squares of 
silver leaf compressed be- 
tween two layers of glass for 
the doors. While subtle, the 
surface “reflects the colors of 
the flowers and light.” 

Such a changeable room— 
the number of people gath- 
ering within it might range 
from two to 35—created a 
design challenge. Where to 
sit, exactly? To the clients, 
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finding a dining table that | 
could expand and contract as_ } 
much as they needed it to J 


2 


seemed like a distinct impos- 
sibility. Even so, they bagged 
one easily on one of several 
furniture-hunting trips they 
took with La Rocca to Eu- 
rope. Two tables, in fact. Al- | 
though found on opposite | 
sides of the English Chan- 
nel—one in London, one in | 
Paris—these round pieces 
have much in common. Both | 
are French, made of mahog- 
any and from the reign of 
Louis XVI. Best of all, they | 
are easily transformed: “One 

i 








table has five leaves; the oth- 
er has seven,” the wife says. 
When joined, they seem to ; 
go on forever. 

Since a rug might have 
hindered the dining room’s 
frequent metamorphoses, the | 
couple opted for a patterned | 
floor instead—another sur- 
prising detail. Copied from 
a room in St. Petersburg’s 
Hermitage State Museum, 
the marquetry floor com- 
bines three different woods: 
French walnut, mahogany 
and white oak. 

Ultimately, such rich com- 
binations are what this resi- 
dence is all about. “The apart- 
ment is very eclectic, and 
that’s what we love,” says the 
wife. “It’s mostly antiques 
and beautiful wood floors— | 
what else do you need?” In } 
a word, nothing. Except, of | 
course, a view. L] 

















ABOVE LEFT: Two Lovers in Garden, | 
circa 1870, hangs above a sleigh bed, 
upholstered in J. Robert Scott dam- 
ask, in the master bedroom, where 
La Rocca kept the palette neutral. 
John Boone side tables. Lert: Can- 
dlestick lamps, from Lorin Marsh, 
illuminate the dressing room. Jim jf 
Thompson drapery fabric. 
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' 
tH Opposite: “The master bedroom 
is very serene, yet it has exuberant 
II elements,” La Rocca points out. 
| Mother-of-pearl highlights a mir- 
i] ror hung above a 19th-century Aus- | 
| trian commode and a circa 1930 (3 
| cachepot, both from Bernd Goeck- | 
Hil 3 : — ler. Candlestick lamp from Maison | 
| | ae * it , a : wi w= Gerard; Hinson wallcovering. 
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Jao Camp 


Architectural and Interior Design by Silvio Rech and Lesley Carstens 
Text by Harry Minetree/Photography by Tim Beddow 











frica seldom turns 
out to be what you 
had expected. Mon- 
key jungles, redo- 
lent of jasmine and rife with 
boomslangs and pythons, are 
more prevalent in film than 
in fact. Those mad wildebeest 


A BUSH CAMP IN BOTSWANA 
REVEALS A REVOLUTIONARY VISION 





migrations through verdant 
savannas have short seasons 
and long lines of tourist 
buses. Much of the subconti- 
nent is uninhabitable waste- 
land. Never enough water, 
never enough rain. And the 
feline predators that gave 
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a nice, fearful edge to the 
traditional African experi- 
ence are increasingly mani- 
fest as urban purse snatchers 
and petty thieves. 

But plus ca change, plus cest 
la méme chose: No sooner do 
you arrive at a conclusion 
about Africa than a glaring 
exception presents itself— 
Botswana’s Okavango Delta 
is a huge Garden of Eden en- 
clave in a stable country with 
a small, gracious population. 

From the air, the Okavango 
looks like the world’s largest 
golf course, with strategically 
placed palms, mammoth water 
hazards and perpetually cloud- 
less skies. On the ground, it 
still resembles a golf course, 


Lert: Husband-and-wife team Silvio 
Rech and Lesley Carstens designed 
Jao Camp, a luxury bush camp in Bo- 
tswana for owners Dave and Cathy 
Kays and Kingsley Mogalakwe. 
Opposite: The handcrafted fire deck 
is made of saligna imported from 
South African pine forests. 





and the number of high-end 
safari camps over millions of 
marsh acres testifies to the 
accuracy of the image. This 
is Africa at its easiest and 
most accessible: abundant wa- 
ter, abundant wildlife, nega- 
tive microbus tourism and 
relatively few flying insects. 
The earliest Okavango bush 
camps were pitched by Kenya 
hunters, like the legendary | 
Harry Selby, bearing classic 
safari tack: Low & Bonar tents, | 
Tilley lanterns, canvas beds 
and arabica coffee of stand- 
up strength. After a widely 
publicized Burton and Taylor 
Botswana visit in the ’70s, 
non-blood-sport tourists ar- 
rived demanding safe comfort | 


ABOVE LEFT AND ABOVE: Jao is situ- 
ated on an island in Botswana’s Oka- 
vango Delta. Lala and date palms, 

mangosteen and wild fig trees, line 
the channel and meet the bridge to 
the camp. “It’s home to an enormous 
crocodile that lives beneath it,” says 

Cathy Kays. Land Rover vehicle. 
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AsoveE: The central staircase, which 
is made of rosewood and stands on 
a mud-plastered plinth, ascends to 
the main lounge. Its balustrades and 
the trunk that supports it are lead- 
wood. “The steel cones cascading 
from the ceiling are light sources that 
were made on the site,” says Kays. 


BeLow: The main lounge features 
sanded-eucalyptus beams, a thatch 
roof and primitive-style furniture. 
“All of the floor’s recycled rose- 
wood planks were distressed using 
a gouging ax, chains and a grinder,” 
says Kays. Ricut: A Rech-designed 
table rests on the dining deck. 


and iced drinks, and tented 
camps gave way to conven- 
tional lodges with casement 
windows, dress codes and 
chintz, hallmarks of colonial 
entrepreneurs who chose to 
bring their culture with them. 

Then came Silvio Rech, 
a fourth-generation Ital- 
ian—South African craftsman 
and his designer wife, Lesley 
Carstens, with a revolution- 
ary approach to bush camp 
building. “Adventure archi- 
tecture” is how Rech describes 
their innovative visions, as 
well as the cultural mix and 
communal efforts it takes to 
make them real. “We meet 
with the local chief and make 
a deal for the loan of tribal 
craftsmen and laborers,” he 
explains. “It’s a transfer of 
skills. We—Lesley and I and 
the African craftsmen who 
travel the world with us— 
live on-site during the pro- 
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ach of the nine cottages has an 
open-air pavilion, or sala, for taking 
ernoon naps or enjoying the land- 
scape. The African mud cloth on the 
pillows and the stone pot, far left, 


Q are from Zimbabwe. The leadwood 
ry 


~ 


g was hand-worked with an ax 
to achieve rustic, pointed ends. 





cess. We learn from the in- 
digenous people, and they 
learn from us. Eventually we 
move on to new projects. 
The people stay to maintain 
the project and to create new 
ones of their own.” 

“This is a renaissance en- 
deavor,” adds Carstens. “All 
hands-on, living in the bush. 
Silvio and I design together 
and work together to build 
what we design. It’s the most 
rewarding life.” 

One of their most recently 
realized visions is Jao Camp, 
deep in the Okavango. It was 
commissioned by Kingsley 
Mogalakwe and Dave Kays— 
scion of an old and revered 
Botswana family—and his 
wife, Cathy, who participated 
in the creation. In effect, 
the camp is a series of timber 
walkways—from guest cottage 


ABOVE: Wood stilts rise from the 
Okavango swamp water and hold up 
the pool deck, which is located on 
ide of the main lounge. “Guests 
view game while they sunbathe,” 
Kays. The lounge chair, like 
‘ of the furniture throughout the 
camp, was made in Africa. 


to guest cottage to a central 
dining and recreation area— 
firmly balanced on gumwood 
stilts, hovering above a small 
island that comes and goes 
with the shallow seasonal 
floods. “We brought the sup- 
port poles from the outside 
so as not to compromise the 
forest,” says Rech. “The same 
with the rosewood, our es- 
sential material. Leadwood 
is the only timber we har- 
vested locally, and that was 
from trees the elephants had 
knocked down.” 

The views, particularly at 
sundown, are serene rather 
than spectacular, the wildlife 
unrivaled in variety and num- 
ber. Indeed, the scene smacks 
somewhat of a Peaceable King- 
dom tableau. The hippo con- 
sorting with the crocodile. In 

continued on page 192 


Ricut: “The ripstop-canvas walls 
of the guest cottages keep out the 
cold but permit night sounds to be 
heard clearly,” says Kays. The van- 
ity, the mosquito-netted bed and 
the sliding doors with steel handles 
were designed by Rech and Carstens 
and constructed by local laborers. 
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Asove RiGut: “I was obsessed with 
lining things up,” Romualdez says 
of the dining room. A collection of 
Italian engravings is arranged on the 
lacquered plaster walls “for a jew- 
el-box effect.” A set of William IV 
leather chairs surrounds the custom 
table. Urban Archaeology sconces. 








Architecture and Interior Design by Daniel Romualdez, aia 
Landscape Architecture by Perry Guillot, Asta 


Text by Gerald Clarke/Photography by Norman McGrath 





o one has a good 

word to say about 

the house Alan 

Rogers bought in 
Southampton. An ordinary 
two-story stucco on a one- 
acre parcel, it looked, to use 
Rogers’s own words, like “a 
bad Palm Beach house.” His 
landscaper, Perry Guillot, uses 
even harsher language to de- 
scribe the pool, which had an 
ugly plastic liner and was so 
close to the house that a 
belly flop might have sent 
showers cascading through the 
windows. “Nasty” is the label 
Guillot pins on that unsightly 
hole in the ground. 

Yet the property had possi- 
bilities, and Rogers saw them 
more clearly than many others 
would have. The chairman 
and chief executive officer of 
Insignia Douglas Elliman, 
Manhattan’s largest residential 
real estate brokerage firm, he 
had seen many uglier duck- 
lings, and he knew that a tal- 
ented team could transform a 
horror into a showplace. And 


there were some pluses. The 
house was where he wanted 
to be, in the heart of South- 
ampton’s estate section, and 
though it had little land, its 
privacy was ensured by a 
hedge of towering arborvi- 
taes. In front of that ordinary 
house was also something ex- 
traordinary—a stately weep- 
ing beech, so big, says Rog- 
ers, that “you can practically 
live under it.” 

To make his new house 
worthy of that leafy mansion, 
Rogers turned to a close 
friend, Daniel Romualdez, 
who is both an architect and 
a designer. “My instructions to 
Daniel were to produce a non- 
Hamptons house,” says Rog- 
ers. “I wanted it to have more 
of a California feel, more of 
the Hollywood glamour of 
the 40s. I wanted to keep it 
simple and understated.” He 
suggested that Romualdez 
think of sugar cubes—big 
blocks of white squares, clean, 
crisp and perfectly regular. 

It was a kind of visual short- 





hand Romualdez understood, 
and the house became a geo- 
metrician’s delight. “I’m ob- 
sessed with symmetry,” says 
Rogers, and so was Romual- 
dez. To achieve the balance 
they both wanted, the house 
was virtually gutted, and doors 
and windows were lined up 
with mathematical exactitude. 

The owner and the archi- 
tect differed only in their in- 
spirations. When Romualdez 
envisioned the possibilities 
for a white stucco house, he 
looked not to Hollywood but 
to a more exotic place al- 
together: Tangier and the 
gleaming villas that sit on 
the hills around it. “Alan’s 
house is a little unusual for 
Southampton,” says Romual- 
dez. “There’s an expatriate 
feeling to it, which, since Alan 
is English, is very appropriate.” 

Realizing that the hum- 
drum living room needed 
what he calls “a bit of gran- 
deur,” Romualdez put in a fire- 
place, opened a wall for French 
doors and raised the height 
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“My instructions were to produce a non-Hamptons house. 
| wanted it to have more of the Hollywood glamour of the ‘40s.” 

















of the ceiling from nearly 
10 feet to a more imposing 
12%. He did not want to add 
so much grandeur, however, 
that his client would not feel 
comfortable putting his feet 
up. “In Southampton,” says 
Romualdez, “living rooms are 
often not used. I wanted him 
to be able to use this one.” 
Caramel was the color he 
chose for the walls. “Alan has 
such a disparate collection of 
antiques and things,” says the 
designer, “that I tried to main- 
tain calm by keeping the back- 
yund consistent through- 
house. Most of the 
re in the family of cof- 
fee 1d and wheat.” Though 
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the two men made a shop- 
ping trip to Provence, where 
they picked up a few items, 


most of the furniture and art. 
“We shopped in Alan’s base- 
ment,” says Romualdez. “He 
had all those things, and they 
came together like magic.” 
The items Rogers did not 
already own were often made 
to order. The designer laid 
out specifications for the din- 
ing table and a long console 
table in the living room, for in- 
stance, and he asked a frame 
shop to make the huge mirror 
above the living room fire- 
place. And though Rogers’s 
orders for an un-Hamptons 


look were unambiguous, Ro- 
mualdez still wanted the house 
to reflect its geography—tt is 
only a couple of blocks from 
the ocean. “The house is ur- 
bane,” he says, “and I wanted 
some humble materials, such 
as bleached burlap for the 
drapes in the living and din- 
ing rooms, to show that it’s 
near the beach.” Baths, too, 
were kept simple, with slate 
substituting for marble. 

Two of the most impor- 
tant rooms are not in the 
house at all. Outside the din- 
ing room, Romualdez built 
an outdoor eating area, pro- 
tected by high walls but open 
to the sky, where Rogers and 








Asove: The kitchen, which is lined 
with bluestone countertops and 
Formica cabinets covered in stain- 
less steel, “is younger and sleeker 
than the rest of the house,” says 
Romualdez. The range, dishwash- 
er and trash compactor are from Vi- 
king; the hood is from Miele. 


Opposite: An outdoor dining ter- 
race for informal entertaining was 
carved out of a space just off the 
dining room and loggia. A garden 
wall separates it from the driveway 
and garage, right. Wicker chairs 
surround an antique zinc-topped 
table from Provence. 


















































his guests can dine on warm 
summer evenings. Behind 
the living room, the designer 
built a formal loggia, which 
he furnished with painted 
wicker chairs, sofas and chaise 
longues that virtually com- 
mand relaxation. Not surpris- 
ingly, it has become Rogers’s 
favorite spot. “That’s where 
we live,” he says, “whether it’s 
in the morning or when we’re 
having a nightcap.” 

The nasty pool was filled in, 
and a new one was placed 
at the rear of the property. 
“The arborvitae hedge made 
a beautiful backdrop,” says 
Guillot, who actually started 
landscaping months before 
renovation began. “We cre- 
ated a middle space so that 
the pool became a destination 
separate from the house.” ‘To 
further define the pool area, 
Guillot planted eight more 
arborvitaes, positioned around 
it like sentinels on guard. 

A one-acre property is still 
only one acre, and to provide 
Rogers with a view, Guillot 
also planted four islands—all 
perfectly square, of course— 
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of white roses. “There are 
axial views of the garden from 
each window,” says Guillot, 
“so it can be appreciated from 
inside as well as outside.” 

If Hollywood was Rogers’s 
inspiration and ‘Tangier was 
Romualdez’s, then New York 
—or, more specifically, the 
1939-40 World’s Fair—was 
Guillot’s. At the center of 
the fair were its famous sym- 
bols—a giant sphere next to 
a triangular needle skyscrap- 
er. Guillot mimicked those 
memorable landmarks near 














the pool, where he placed a 
12-foot-tall round yew shrub 
not far from a tall, sharp- 
tipped arborvitae. 
Hollywood, ‘Tangier and 
the New York of the 730s. 
All those fanciful influences 
came together in that simple 
stucco. But like all houses 
that are worth a second look, 
Rogers’s has taken on a per- 
sonality of its own. It may 
not be a typical Hamptons 
house, but it seems quite 
comfortable in the heart of 
Southampton. 0 














ABOVE Lert: The master bedroom 
has a “textural atmosphere,” says the 
designer. An Osborne & Little du- 
vet cover fabric is on the bed. Berga- 
mo pillow check. Brunschwig & Fils 
drapery and chair stripe. Patterson, 
Flynn & Martin rug. Lert: Romual- 
dez, left, and Rogers relax outside. 


The loggia, which is on the house’s 
main axis, is “a transitional space 
between indoors and out,” says Ro- 
mualdez. The pool was installed by 
landscape architect Perry Guillot, 
who pushed it back beyond a row of 
arborvitaes. The wicker pieces are 
set on bluestone tiles. 





















































Natural Habitat 


FTTTING INFUSIONS OF LIGHT AND 
GREENERY FOR AN ENGLISH MANSION 


Interior Design by Marie-Luis Charmat/Text by Michael Peppiatt/Photography by Giancarlo Gardin 
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Tor: Wentworth Park, in Surrey, 
England, was “very, very run-down’ 
when designer Marie-Luis Char- 
mat (above) first began work on it. 
She proceeded to give the 19th- 
century house “a more traditional 
look, more fitting for its setting on 
nearly 200 acres of park and wood.” 


5) 





hen interior designer 

Marie-Luis Charmat un- 

dertook to renovate and 

redecorate Wentworth 
Park on behalf of an international busi- 
nessman, she felt she had to have carte 
blanche. “I realized that there would be 
no half measures in this house,” Char- 
mat explains. “How could there be, with 
that scenery all around!” 

Once past the gatehouse at the en- 
trance to Wentworth, you are greeted 
by 200 acres of unspoiled countryside 
that seems to hark back to another cen- 
tury. Ancient woodlands open up to re- 
veal a lake teeming with waterfowl, 
while in the meadows beyond, young 
deer glide into view to browse for a mo- 
ment, then vanish. The land is clearly 
not so much untouched as skillfully 
landscaped and jealously preserved. 
Apart from a couple of cottages well 





screened by trees, no building comes 
into sight until you reach the big white 
classical mansion. 

“I wanted to re-create a house that 
was worthy of its exceptional setting,” 
says Charmat, who has offices in the Ba- 
hamas and London, “and I saw that if it 
wasn’t on a truly grand scale, it would 
look ridiculous. Of course, that pleased 
me, but it was also a terrific challenge. 
There’s nothing more daunting than 
having to live up to a landscape.” 

But what makes Wentworth most re- 
markable is that it is situated a mere 20 


Opposite: Charmat chose a soft 
palette for the light-filled entrance 
hall. Custom hand-dyed fabrics from 
Florence, including the gold damask 
table skirt and the chair fabric, were 
used throughout the residence, 
which Charmat describes as “cozy 
and elegant at the same time.” 
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“T rarely use patterns or chintz,” says 
Charmat. “I create a background for 
the paintings and furniture. If you 
have the right pieces, the background 
doesn’t need to be dominant.” A 
large bow window at one end of the 
drawing room commands views of 
the Japanese garden. 


UIT LPL LEH j 


miles west of central London, in Surrey. 
Even to English eyes, accustomed to 
huge public parks, the sheer expanse of 
green this close to the metropolis is im- 
pressive; and it comes as no surprise to 
learn that many of the surrounding 
acres once belonged to Queen Victoria, 
who ensured that their natural beauty 
remained unscathed. Yet the whole area, 
watered by the river Thames, has played 
a vital role in English history. Windsor 


Castle, where Victoria spent important 
episodes of her life, is only five miles 
away; even closer lies Runnymede, 
where King John was forced by his 
barons to sign the Magna Carta. 
Though encircled by ancient sites, 
the house itself is relatively recent. The 
original building dates from 1868, but 
it was extensively altered and expanded 
at the turn of the century. In the 1930s it 
was bought by the Fairhaven family, 























who were well known in racing circles 
of the time, and they commissioned 
Robert Lutyens, son of the renowned 
architect Sir Edwin Lutyens, to carry 
out substantial alterations. Subsequent 
owners also added their own touches, 
so when it was Charmat’s turn, she 
found the house in a rather disjointed 
state. “I aimed above all for a kind of re- 
strained grandeur,” Charmat says of the 
restoration, “with the emphasis on 


Ricut: A domed skylight caps the 
three-story, galleried entrance hall. 
The central space floods the sur- 
rounding reception rooms with light. 
“Tt makes the whole house,” says 
Charmat. “The skylight changed 
everything.” Wrought-iron-and- 
parcel-gilt railings line the balconies. 


structure and clear, open volumes. I knew 
that if we got the main decisions right, 
we'd have far fewer problems when it 
came to the decorating.” 

The entrance hall at Wentworth rises 
through the two galleried upper floors 
to a large glazed dome. Even in bad 
weather, this lofty vertical space creates 
a central well of light, accentuated by a 
liberal use of white marble and sand- 
stone, that spreads into the adjoining 
reception rooms. Charmat has designed 
the whole, complete with wrought-iron- 
and- parcel- gilt staircase, not only as 
an imposing entrance but as an ideal 
space for receptions. “I think people 
ought to be able to have a party in 
any part of their house,” she says, “but 
here, it seemed to me, was the place for 
something more formal, where guests 
could appreciate the grander aspects of 
the house rather than its more lived-in, 
intimate spaces. I’ve always thought 
that, in a perfect house, there would be 
a different kind of party for every room.” 

The three main reception rooms in- 
tercommunicate and can all be reached 
from the central hall. “I’m especially 
fond of the drawing room in this 
house,” Charmat notes. “It has a won- 
derful bow window directly overlook- 
ing the Japanese garden. Four of the six 








gilt arches I created in this room hold 
books; the other two are mirrored. I 
thought that struck a nice balance be- 
tween learning and vanity. We also 
took a great deal of trouble to get the 
exact paint finish for the walls, and I 
couldn’t resist putting in a secret door 
leading to the library. Both the sitting 
room and the morning room give onto 
the park. To line the walls, I used pale 
yellow silk in the first and Italian olive 
moiré in the second, because I was aim- 
ing at variations on a theme.” 

When designing a room, Charmat 


BeLow: Charmat arranged an 18th- 
century French commode with 
French mahogany side tables in the 
master bedroom. Early-Georgian 
giltwood mirrors reflect the out- 
door views, and an 18th-century delft 
vase and two 1930s jars, converted 
to lamps, provide illumination. 
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Ricut: A greenhouse roof crowns 
the indoor swimming pool struc- 
ture. Marble covers the floors and 
walls of the room, which Charmat 
lined with potted olive trees. “They 
grow very well because of all the 
light,” she says. The pool area con- 
nects an orangery to the house. 


prefers to establish a subtle background 
so that the furnishings can be the focal 
point. For this house, she looked in 
London, Italy and elsewhere in Europe 
to find suitable fabrics and antique 
pieces. In making her selections, she was 
“very mindful of the kind of role each 
room would play in my client’s life,” 
says Charmat. “I always thought of the 
morning room, for instance, as a pleas- 
ant quiet space to have breakfast and 
read the newspapers, while the drawing 
room is for more social moments in the 
day, such as drinks before dinner. And 
although the dining room seats 16 peo- 
ple, the morning room can be used if 
the resident decides to give very large 
dinner parties.” 

As is customary in Charmat’s interi- 
ors, she has given full rein to her love of 
fine materials, from Italian damask to 
rare marbles. She has also provided her 
client with every good reason to keep 
fit. Beyond the dining room are a game 
room, a sumptuous swimming pool 
with a greenhouse roof, a sauna and a 
gymnasium. To soften the prospect of 
so much strenuous activity, Charmat 
has separated the pool from the gym by 
an orangery filled with luxuriant plants. 

Plants and flowers form a leitmo- 
tiv throughout the house, not only in 















































Lert: The sitting room of the sec- 
ond-floor master suite has three sets 
of “wonderful French doors that 
open to a deep balcony overlooking 
the whole park,” says Charmat. A 
pair of parcel-gilt fauteuils and a 
19th-century upholstered tub chair 
join a Louis XVI bureau plat. 


the reception rooms but in the eight 
very individually decorated bedrooms. 
“Whenever I can, I’ll have masses of 
plants,” Marie-Luis Charmat affirms. 
“There’s so much light in this house 
that I’ve even been able to put in real 
trees. I like the idea that the scenery 
we have here actually flows through 
the house and that, in the end, there 
are no barriers between the living space 
and nature itself.” 0 


Lert: A stone terrace at the rear of 
the house steps down to a small lake 
surrounded by manicured lawns. 

“T love gardens,” says Charmat. 
“They make the house look so much 
nicer.” Dozens of deer roam the 
grounds. “In the evening they come 
up to the house,” says the designer. 


“| wanted to re-create 

a house that was worthy 
of its exceptional 
setting,” says designer 
Marie-Luis Charmat. 
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A DRAMATIC 





Architectural Design by Ken Ronchetti Designs 
Interior Design by Mindy Meisel 
Text by Michael Frank/Photography by Christopher Dow 


Interior designer Mindy Meisel and 
architectural designer Ken Ronchet- 
ti collaborated on a house in La Joll: 

California, for Jerry and Rachel Mar- 
tin. ABOVE: The living room and its 


view. The sculpture, right, is Testing 
the Water, 1998, by John Kennedy. 
Holly Hunt lamp. Walker 

flooring. Serban chaise longue. De 
chair fabric, J. Robert Scott. 









































































































































wanted to live out-of- 
doors—just me, my hus- 
band and a few pieces 
of comfortable furniture 
alongside all that ocean and 
underneath all that glorious 
sky,” says former Houstonian 
Rachel Martin. “I wanted a 
different kind of house than 
I was used to, a house for 
the new millennium. It was 
to be sleek, clean, minimal 
and maintenance free, con- 
temporary but soft, dramatic 
but calm—as much of a fresh 
start as is possible to have at 
this point in life.” 
Four years ago Rachel and 
Jerry Martin decided to relo- 
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COURTESY RONCHETTI DESIGN 











Lrrr: A corner of the living room. 
Claire Ankenman’s Light Offering, 
Blue Green, 2000, is in the entrance 
hall, beyond. Rufino Tamayo’s 1982 
Nino Saltando is above Michael Man- 
jarris’s 2000 Poetic Objects #1-4, right. 
Glant sofa and pillow chenille. Cré- 
ation Baumann checked fabric. 


cate in their retirement to La 
Jolla, California. Climate was 
a key factor, but so was the 
opportunity to begin with a 
clean slate domestically: The 
couple moved West with just 
a few pieces of art, their 
clothes and personal memo- 
rabilia and nothing more. 
“We came with a dream,” 
says Rachel Martin, “and we 
ended up with reality.” 
There were a few inter- 
vening steps along the way, 
of course. The first was fall- 
ing into the hands of Ken 
Ronchetti, a local architec- 
tural designer whose work 
they had seen and liked in 
La Jolla. Ronchetti, in turn, 
intimately knew the neigh- 
borhood where the Martins 
acquired a teardown for its 
lot. “On one hand it’s a tradi- 
tional ’50s neighborhood with 
vintage ranches,” he says of 
the area. “On the other, by way 
of new construction, there 
are houses I’ve heard de- 
scribed as Rancho Versailles. 
There’s a lot of that excess 
going on here. Our work is 











The floor plan shows the cen- 





trally located interior court- 
yard (shaded), which is used 
as a formal dining area and is 
considered the heart of the 
house. In keeping with the 
owners’ desire for fluid spaces, 
it is not covered with a roof. 
“The sky becomes a realistic 
mural,” Meisel says. 


MASTER 
BEDROOM 


LIVING ROOM 
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more understated. I’d sum up 
the Martins’ place as a con- 
temporary ranch with a cer- 
tain sensitivity to its setting.” 

Ronchetti’s point of depar- 
ture was indeed the setting— 
and siting: The parcel the 
Martins acquired stands on 
a curved, narrow and slop- 
ing bluff 380 feet above the 
ocean, and this shape and 
configuration dictated the 
eventual form of the house. 
“Rachel wanted a complete- 
ly open structure,” Ronchet- 
ti recalls, “but we knew that 
bluff well—it’s more of a 
sweatshirt than a T-shirt en- 
vironment up there. So we 
came up with a compromise: 
a house built around an inte- 
rior courtyard, with large re- 
tractable glass doors on the 
courtyard and ocean sides 
and a curvilinear shape that’s 
probably a touch radical for 
the neighborhood.” 

The floor plan, which adds 
up to nearly 6,000 square feet 
in all, contains two bedrooms 
and a large common room 
where movable seating areas 
are a way of “taking com- 
mand of your architecture,” 
Ronchetti points out. “The 
house is relatively ordinary 
in size, but for entertain- 
ing, it lives big.” Because of 
the way the house is built 
into the hill, ceilings rise to 
15 feet, which enhances the 
sense of space and drama. 
Materials are simple but nev- 
er severe: A flagstone floor 
runs through the courtyard, 
house and pool deck beyond; 
there is liberal use of stain- 
less steel in the kitchens and 
baths; and—for exterior clad- 
ding—a series of materi- 
als was used that Ronchetti 
calls an “exterior foam build- 


Retractable doors in the breakfast 
room, similar to ones in the living 
room, bedrooms and courtyard, “in- 
corporate the exterior areas into the 
defined living spaces,” says Meisel. 
“Tt’s as if you’re dining on a terrace.” 
The light fixture is made with sheets 
of silver-coated paper. 
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Lert: “The goal in the master bed- 
room was to combine unique forms 
with simple and precise lines,” ex- 
plains Meisel, adding, “The fabric 
wall panels and the steel-and-glass 
fireplace are in keeping with a mod- 
ern and sleek refuge.” Glant fabric 
on Breuton chair. 


Br_ow Lerr: Artificial skylights were 
installed in the master bath. J. Rob- 
ert Scott silk wallcovering and bench 
leather. Kohler fixtures. Counters 
and flooring, Walker Zanger. Tuis 
ImaGe: The infinity-edge pool ech- 
oes the curved rear of the house. 
McGuire deck and lounge chairs. 














ing system.” This is cutting- 
edge construction: The steel- 
framed house is covered in 
water-processed polystyrene 
foam, which is coated with a 
troweled-on resin-concrete 
compound. “It’s like a surf- 
board,” Ronchetti explains. 
“It’s superlight, it moves with 
earthquakes, it’s not flamma- 
ble, and it doesn’t rust.” 

But what happens aesthet- 
ically? “How would we actual- 
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ly live in such a high-concept 
house?” the Martins asked. ‘To 
figure this out, they turned 
to Houston-based designer 
Mindy Meisel, with whom 
they had worked 16 years 
earlier. In partnership with 
her husband, Allen, Meisel 
had collaborated with Mark 
Hampton on the draperies 
and upholstery for George 
and Barbara Bush’s Houston 

continued on page 193 





























MARY E. NICHOLS 


s soon as I saw it, I 

knew I must have 

it,” said Georgia 

O’Keeffe of the 
simple adobe house at Ghost 
Ranch, her first residence in 
her beloved New Mexico. 
O'Keeffe first stayed at the 
21,000-acre dude ranch in 
1934, having already spent 
several summers in northern 
New Mexico, captivated by 
the piercing sunlight, expan- 
sive skies and stark beauty 
of the high-desert landscape 
that have long attracted art- 
ists to the region. 

Here in this unpretentious, 
U-shaped structure, situated 
in a remote area of the ranch, 
O’Keeffe spent each summer 
and fall of most of the last 40 
years of her long and prolif- 
ic life. (She died in 1986 at 


For more than 40 years Georgia 
O'Keeffe spent her summers at 
Ghost Ranch, some 60 miles north- 
west of Santa Fe. “I loved it imme- 
diately,” she said of her first visit to 
New Mexico. “From then on I was 
always on my way back.” OpposiITE: 
O'Keeffe would climb the ladder to 
the roof, where she often slept. 








HISTORIC HOUSES 


Georgia 
O’Keefte’s 
Ghost Ranch 


THE ARTIST’S FIRST NEW MEXICO 
HOME IS FATTHFULLY RESTORED 


Text by Dana Micucci/Photography by Robert Reck 


“To me it is the best place in the 
world,” O’Keeffe (left, at 94) said of 
Ghost Ranch. “It has always been 
secluded and solitary. When I first 
went there, it was only one house 
with one room—which had a ghost 
living in it.” BELOw: Bluffs rise to 
the north of the house, which is 
partly obscured by pifion trees. 





the age of 98.) Its adobe walls 
seemingly an extension of the 
earth itself, the Ghost Ranch 
house (first shown in Archi- 
tectural Digest in June 1981) 
nurtured her love of nature. 
Its picture windows frame 
views of majestic cliffs and 
mesas. O’Keeffe expressed 
her enthusiasm for her sur- 
roundings in a 1942 letter to 
the painter Arthur Dove: 

“I wish you could see what 
I see out the window—the 
earth pink and yellow cliffs 
to the north—the full pale 
moon about to go down in 


an early morning lavender 
sky... pink and purple hills in 
front and the scrubby fine 
dull green cedars—and a 
feeling of much space—It is a 
very beautiful world.” 

She immortalized the land- 
scape around her home, in 
all its shifting moods and 
colors, in paintings such as 
The Cliff Chimneys, 1938, Un- 
titled (Red and Yellow Cliffs), 
1940, and My Front Yard, 
Summer, 1941, which depicts 
a vista of her “private moun- 
tain,” the Cerro Pedernal. 
“Out here, half your work 





is done for you,” O’Keeffe 
said. She particularly de- 
lighted in climbing the hand- 
hewn wooden ladder to the 
roof, where she often enter- 
tained visitors and slept un- 
der the stars. 

A component of the Geor- 
gia O’Keeffe Museum Re- 
search Center, which is af- 
filiated with Santa Fe’s 
Georgia O’Keeffe Museum, 
the artist’s house at Ghost 
Ranch recently was restored 
to its original 1940s appear- 
ance, based on photographs 
from the period. The ranch 
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The stark desert 
landscape 
corresponds to 
O’Keefte’s 
austere, self- 
sufficient image. 
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itself, located some 60 miles 
northwest of Santa Fe, now 
functions as an educational- 
conference center run by the 
Presbyterian Church. 

At Ghost Ranch, Geor- 
gia O’Keeffe composed a life 
of Zen-like simplicity. The 
stark desert landscape cor- 
responds to the austerity of 
the house and its interior as 
well as to her austere, self- 
sufficient image. O’Keeffe’s 
minimalist aesthetic, rooted 
in her appreciation of Asian 
art and the design-driven 


teachings of artist Arthur 
Wesley Dow, with whom 
she studied at Columbia 
University in 1914-15, is evi- 
dent throughout. The rooms 
are decorated with a care- 
ful assemblage of found ob- 
jects and functional furniture 
and open onto a central pa- 
tio, overgrown with gray- 
green chamiso and sage- 
brush. Adobe fireplaces and 
walls, and the viga-and-/atilla 
ceilings typical of New Mex- 
ican adobe-style architec- 
ture, endow the house with a 











Top: O’Keeffe at her dining table 
in 1967. ABoveE: The kitchen and 
breakfast room feature viga-and- 
latilla ceilings and windows that 
open onto the high-desert land- 
scape. The Georgia O’Keeffe Mu- 
seum Research Center has restored 
the house to its 1940s appearance. 


Lert: As elsewhere in the house, 
rocks, shells and bones collected by 
the artist on her walks line shelves 
in the dining room. Chinese chairs 
surround the plain plywood table. 
The simple, U-shaped adobe struc- 
ture was built in the 1930s; it now 
sits on approximately 12 acres. 
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welcoming, earthy intimacy. 

Though modest in appear- 
ance, it exudes a certain har- 
mony, as if every element 
were in its proper place, re- 
flecting O’Keeffe’s attention 
to detail. 

Her studio is a tranquil, 
whitewashed space with a 
hardwood floor and an adobe 
fireplace, above which hangs 
a bleached animal skull. Dis- 
played on the mantel and 
windowsills, as well as on 
the naturally grained cedar 
ledge encircling the room, 
are gnarled branches and ani- 
mal bones, reminiscent of the 
objects that she scavenged 
from the desert. The origi- 
nals were donated, along with 
O’Keeffe’s art materials and 
personal possessions, to the 
Georgia O’ Keeffe Museum 
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Research Center in Santa Fe 
by artist Juan Hamilton, O’- 
Keeffe’s friend and associate, 
and his wife, Anna Marie. 

All of the artist’s furnish- 
ings remain in the house, 
arranged as she once lived 
among them. In the studio, 
where O’Keeffe installed a 
picture window to maximize 
the desert view, are a scatter- 
ing of rush-seated chairs, a 
modest wooden table and a 
red-canvas-and-chrome Le 
Corbusier—style lounge chair. 
White cotton curtains shade 
the windows. The artist’s ea- 
sel, which supports a large, 
primed blank canvas, stands 
in a corner. A small wooden 
bench and a metal cart bear- 
ing tin cans of paintbrushes, 
paint tubes and other sup- 
plies are nearby. 


© GEORGIA O'KEEFFE MUSEUM, GIFT OF THE BURNETT FOUNDATION 
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Top: From the breakfast room, 
O’Keeffe could look north to the 
pump house. Asove: Her Untitled 
(Red and Yellow Cliffs) dates from 
1940, the year she bought the prop- 
erty. In 1949 she settled permanent- 
ly in New Mexico, dividing her time 
between Ghost Ranch and Abiquiu. 


Opposite: A ledge displays bones 
and other objects found by the art- 
ist. “The bones seem to cut sharply 
to the center of something that is 
keenly alive on the desert even 
though it is vast and empty and un- 
touchable—and knows no kindness 
with all its beauty,” she once said. 




















































































































The studio at Ghost Ranch remained 
an austere space with few furnish- 
ings. O’Keeffe also painted outdoors, 
and her Model A Ford functioned 
as a kind of mobile studio. “I 
thought the ranch would be good 
for me because nothing can grow 
here and I wouldn’t be able to use 
up my time gardening,” she said. 








The room adjacent to the 
studio served variously as a 
bedroom and a sitting room 
where O’Keeffe often lis- 
tened to classical music. It 
is furnished with several ru- 
dimentary tables, a simple 
black chair, an old stereo and 
the plain desk on which O’- 
Keeffe penned her numerous 


letters to her husband, pho- 
tographer and gallery owner 
Alfred Stieglitz, who never 
set foot in New Mexico. 
Even sparer in appearance 
is the artist’s corner bed- 
room, in which two perpen- 
dicular walls of glass offer 
an unobstructed view of the 
red-and-yellow cliffs in what 


she called her backyard. A 
flagstone floor and a modest 
twin bed dressed in white 
cotton sheets add to the 
monastic aura of the space. 
Cedar wall ledges display 
seashells and rocks, another 
reminder of O’Keeffe’s love 


of simple natural forms. 
“O’Keeffe had a profound 











connection to nature, its 
forms, shapes and contours. 
Her main objective was to 
distill her experience of the 
world around her to its es- 
sence,” says Barbara Buhler 
Lynes, curator of the Geor- 
gia O’Keeffe Museum and 
the Emily Fisher Landau di- 


rector of its research center. 








BELow: The Le Corbusier-style 
lounge chair in the studio is origi- 
nal to the house. Small items were 
given to the Georgia O’Keeffe Mu- 
seum in Santa Fe by her friend and 
associate, Juan Hamilton. The house 
is now used for research activities. 





Azove: The house, with Cerro Pe- 
dernal in the distance. “I suppose I 
could live in a jail as long as I had a 
little patch of blue sky to look at,” 
O'Keeffe said. “The kinds of things 
one sees in cities... it’s better to 
look out the window at the sage.” 














“The solitude and raw, ele- 
mental! beauty she found at 
Ghost Ranch brought her 
closer to that essence.” 

The dining room is mini- 
mally furnished, with a long 
plywood table, tall-backed 
Chinese chairs and an Art 
Déco-style floor lamp. Pol- 
ished black stones, carefully 


arranged on the windowsill, 
glisten in the sunlight. Ad- 
jacent to the dining room 
are the kitchen and pantry, 
precisely ordered with the 
artist’s spices, canning jars, 
baskets and myriad cooking 
utensils. O’Keeffe enjoyed 
eating in the vestibule off the 
kitchen, where she would sit 





on the banco (adobe ledge) 
and look out into the New 
Mexican desert, studded with 
wildflowers and stunted pi- 
fon and juniper trees. 

The Ghost Ranch resi- 
dence represented for O’- 
Keeffe “a kind of freedom,” 
she said, despite the hardships 
of living in isolation with 
generator-supplied electrici- 
ty and without a telephone or 
fresh fruits and vegetables, 
for which she had to drive to 
Santa Fe on a dirt road. 

Her daily routine here was 
marked by her reverence for 
simple rituals and an inner 
clarity that allowed her to be 
fully present in each mo- 
ment. She would rise early 
and take a long walk before 
breakfast, accompanied by 
her dogs. After breakfast, she 
would venture back into the 
desert for a day of paint- 
ing, often using her Model 
A Ford as a portable stu- 
dio. Upon returning home, 
she would take an evening 
walk before dinner. The last- 
ing impression of O’Keeffe’s 
legendary life and art, and 
the Ghost Ranch home that 
stood at its center, is that of 
a woman completely at ease 
with the natural world and 
with herself. 0 
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PLEASE CALL TOLL FREE ON 1-888-845-3487 FOR A PARIS CERAMICS BROCHURE ($10) 
SHOWROOMS: CHICAGO © NEW YORK ® LOS ANGELES ® SAN FRANCISCO © GREENWICH © PALM BEACH @ BOSTON © LONDON 


Floor shown English Brownstone; Architrave carved Egg and Dart Limestone www.parisceramics.com 

















After 60 years you can safely say that 


a 
precision engineering flows through our blood. 
Boldly exploring new glass technology to create 
Original structures of breathtaking beauty and 
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new dimension in spacial improvement, designed 
to enhance the quality and enjoyment of our living 
environment. 
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{|| 60 years of precision engineering Private Garden, Div. of HSS Inc, PO Box 600, 
36 Commercial Drive, Hampden, MA 01036. 
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For over 35 years 
the Carlisle family 
| has custom made 
traditional 
New England 
wood floors 
one at a time. 























Call for your FREE brochure. 
1-800-595-9663 
Colorado 


1-866-595-9663 
Toll Free 



















Contact your designer or architect. 
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And a true legend. 






















www.wideplankflooring.com 
The Leading Name in Wide Plank Flooring 
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For your fre New Mexico Vacation! Guide call 1-800-733-6396 ext. 2005 www.newmexico.org 
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Herbeau. 


U'Art du Sanitaire depuis 1857 


2795 Davis Blvd., Suite E, Naples FL 34104 
Phone (941) 417-5368 ¢ Toll Free 800-547-1608 * Fax (941) 417-5370 
www.herbeau.com 
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Let Art Lift Our Spirits! 
February 28 - March 4, 2002 


Javits Convention Center 
New York City 


ARTEXPO New York - 24 Years in The Making 


Over 40,000 attendees, 650 exhibitors and 2,400 artists including 
Romero Britto and Jane Seymour will showcase a vast array of contem- 
porary and traditional paintings, prints, posters, sculpture, photogra- 
phy and decorative art 


Re-Imagining Ground Zero 

Artexpo has created a special exhibit of free-spirited,three dimension- 
al artwork that envisions what should rise on the former site of the 
World Trade Center.The artwork will be up for bid on eBay to benefit 
The New York Times 9/11 Neediest Fund’s School Arts Rescue 
Initiative, in cooperation with Arts Horizons. 


Faces of Ground Zero 


Time Inc. and Artexpo present “A Photographic Tribute to America’s 
Heroes” by Joe McNally. This impressive exhibit features life-size 
photographs of New York heroes. 
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Co-Located with Art & Framing Gallery. A trade only 
framing and art event ending on March 3rd. 





Now you can treat yourself like a champion 


fee Open to the Trade Only General Admission - $12 a ® 
Thurs. Feb. 28 10am-/7pm_ Sat. March 2 10am - 7pm by choosing the pool the professionals use e. a oe eee Ew 
Fri. March 1 10am-7pm Sun. March 3 10am - 6pm SwimEx residential models are easy to wD UY F008 ere 
Mon. March 4 iam - 2pm install and maintain, add value to your home  4U@ti¢ Therapy, Sports & Conditioning Pools 
For More Information: Call 888-322-5226 or ui eivV @ and are proven to enhance the quality of Call today: 800-877-7946 
visit www.artexpos.com. mention code 109 life for those who use them www.swimex.com 


LIFE is a registered trademark of Time Inc 
Used with permission 








SwimEx - for the mind, body and home. 
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terrexpert 


YOUR RESOURCE FOR NATURAL STONE 


Telephone: 1-888-771-5810 
Web site: www.pierrexpert.com * E-mail: pierrexp@total.net 
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Acorn. Each custom designed 
& home features open floor 
__ Plans, walls of glass and naturally 
lit interiors. Order our Design 
Portfolio, $23. 1-800-727-3325; 
Wwww.acorns.com 


Lindal Cedar Homes. Set your 

dream home in motion. Start 
planning with Discovering Your 
Dream, our new two-book box set 
including 272 colorful pages of 
insight, ideas, photos, plans and 
worksheets to inspire and guide 
you as you create your dream 
home, $19.95 (includes shipping). 
Save $5 when you order now at 
www.lindal.com with the special 
promotional code ANSF. 
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Architectural Products by 
A Outwater. FREE Master Cat- ( : 
_  alog featuring 40,000+ products— = VATED 
architectural mouldings & mill- kieran Th. ‘i 
' work, columns, balustrading, 
_ wrought iron components, light- 
ing, Ceiling tiles, hardware, furni- 
ture & cabinet components, wali 
coverings, fireplace surrounds, 
plaster architectural elements 
and more. 1-800-835-4400; 
www.outwater.com 


Renaissance Conservatories. 

Feel the warmth of sun- 
kissed brick beneath your feet... 
America’s preeminent manu- 
facturer of fine glass houses 
will introduce you and your 
family to the abiding pleasures 
of The Conservatory Lifestyle. 
Catalog, Planning Guide and 
Video, $15. 1-800-882-4657; 
www.renaissance-online.com 
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Replacements, Ltd. 

WORLD’S LARGEST INVEN- 
TORY—old & new china, crystal, 
sterling, silverplate, stainless, 
hollowware, collectibles. All man- 
ufacturers, fine & casual. 8 mil- 
lion pieces; 160,000 patterns. Buy 
& sell; estate pieces available. 
Call for FREE lists daily 8am-12 
midnight ET. 1-800-REPLACE. 
Replacements, Ltd., P.O. Box 
26029, Dept. AJ, Greensboro, NC 
27420. www.replacements.com 


3/4 Chadsworth’s 1.800. 
Columns®. Columns, pil- 
lars, pilasters and posts available 
in PolyStone™, wood and fiber- 
glass. Our award-winning color 
Idea Book includes Columns 
Product Portfolio. Idea Book, $20. 
Product Portfolio, $5. 
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Conklin’s Authentic Antique 

Barnwood and Hand Hewn 
Beams. Create a sense of warmth 
and tradition in any room with Conklin’s 
wide array of recycled products. For 
a full-color brochure, caii Conklin’s 
at 1-570-465-3832. Brochure, $5. 
www.conklinsbarnwood.com 


1 Steinway & Sons. Let a 

handmade Steinway piano 
fill your home with incomparable 
sound and treasured family mem- 
ories for generations to come. 
Please contact us for complimen- 
tary brochures. 
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fl Deck House. Natural light 


1 Stone Forest. Hand carved 
warms the open, soaring 


rustic stone sinks, fountains 
and garden ornaments which 
combine the elegant simplicity of 
Japanese tradition with contem- 
porary design. Please call us at 
1-888-682-2987. Catalog, $6. 
www.stoneforest.com 





spaces of these custom crafted 

_ homes. Order our Design 

Portfolio, $23. 1-800-727-3325; 
www.deckhouse.com 
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Available now 
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continued from page 110 

the maisonette from the previous own- 
ers but was turned town by the build- 
ing’s board, bought all of its contents in 
one fell swoop. Her goal, she main- 
tained, was to establish a museum of dec- 


| orative arts in her country, but “as you 
| : : 0 T1171: U 

| can imagine,” Jillian Sackler remarks, 
| “this never materialized, and when the 


Marcoses’ possessions were auctioned 
off, Arthur and I bought the table back.” 


A different sort of continuity links 


_ the maisonette to certain lost houses 
_ of Europe whose rooms live on in the 
| protective cocoon of Manhattan’s Up- 
_ per East Side. Among these are two 


Louis XIII interiors from the Chateau 


de Courcelles in northwestern France. 


Both have oak-beam ceilings, parquet de 
Versailles floors and their original man- 
telpieces and were made, as Jillian Sack- 
ler likes to say, “when Shakespeare was 
still breathing.” 

The master bedroom is more buoy- 
ant in sensibility but not less surprising. 
Fighteenth-century painted and gilded 
French boiserie completes the cos- 
mopolitan, transhistorical tour that the 
maisonette exemplifies. It is mildly jar- 
ring, but also somehow refreshing, to 
find that the crisp Louis XV elegance 





The apartment has 
been fortunate: Its 

residents have lived 
in it with almost 
curatorial respect. 





gives way, next door, to a simple Art 
Déco bath, which is perhaps the one in- 
terior, other than the servants’ quarters, 
that was set in the vocabulary of the 
building’s actual day. 

“It’s been a great privilege to live 
here,” Jillian Sackler says. “My relation- 
ship to the apartment, as to Arthur’s 
collection, is only temporary, as to all 
material things in life. What is impor- 
tant is the man who lived here, who, the 
longer I live, becomes a more heroic 
figure to me. Arthur wondered every 
day, What can I do for the world? And 
he did a good deal. Certainly he loved 
beauty, but, as important, he loved to 
see beauty shared.” 0 





continued from page 118 

notes the designer. “There’s obviously a 
dialogue with the past, but it involves 
my own understanding of tradition and, 
ultimately, my reinterpretation. But most 
important, I believe that there must be 
an intrinsic relationship between the in- 
terior envelope and the furnishings.” 

Stern and Seifter designed the hand- 
some double-height stair hall to equal 
the grand style of the main facade. 
Newman’s choices strongly reinforce 
this effect. The ceiling is a handkerchief 
vault punctured by a circular roof 
lantern, inspired by the ceilings and in- 
genious toplighting of Sir John Soane’s 
Museum in London. “We did the hand- 
kerchief vault in gray blue and glazed 
it to create a simultaneous sense of 
dimension and warmth,” the designer 
explains. Furnishings—spare, to in- 
crease the sense of openness—consist 
of two 19th-century Russian armchairs, 
an 18th-century oval table and a Louis 
XV-style commode. 

The living room, study and library 
open onto each other, forming an en- 
filade extending from the south garden 
to the entrance court on the north. “I 
arranged the furniture in this sequence 
of rooms to allow a clear passage 
through them and chose patterns, col- 
ors and finishes that would distinguish 
each space yet harmonize well within 
the enfilade and the decorative scheme 
of the entire house,” says Newman. 

For the living room, she opted for 
luxurious textiles that can nevertheless 
withstand active daily use by the couple 
and their young family. The study, an 
elegant little room with a groin-vaulted 
ceiling, was designed as an Empire-style 
sitting room, with formally positioned 
furniture and delicate, hand-painted flo- 
ral panels. An ivory crackle-painted tray 
ceiling sets off the dark mahogany case- 
work and paneling of the library. 

Stern’s basic plan confers an underly- 
ing discipline and order on these rooms 
and gardens through the manner in 
which they are organized and linked to- 
gether. “Because of the variety of shape 
and content, and the way they open up to 
each other, these spaces will never give 
my clients the feeling of being in a box,” 
says Robert A. M. Stern. Instead they en- 
joy a wonderfully complex house whose 
beauty emerges from and expresses the 
fine bones of its architecture. 
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continued from page 137 

Jordan and his associate, Robert South- 
ern, had to start from scratch. “The 
couple didn’t bring anything with them 


from New York,” Southern says. 


“They wanted a mix of styles, so we 
showed them different kinds of furni- 
ture,” says Jordan. “They responded 
mostly to English and Irish antiques.” 

The living room, for example, 
arranged with an English mahogany 
tea table, two 19th-century Pembroke 
mahogany end tables and a Regency 
armchair. The dining room has 18th- 
century-style Scottish chairs, a 19th- 
century English mirror, a 19th-century 
Baccarat chandelier and antique Irish 


wall sconces. 


A 19th-century English partners desk 
dominates the library, along with a 19th- 
century mantel clock, a mahogany games 
table and four Mark Catesby bird prints. 

The second floor, with six bedrooms, 
is equally inviting. The vaulted master 
bedroom is “dreamy and luxurious,” 
says Jordan. Walls, draperies and arm- 
chairs share a muted pink-and-white 
floral print. “It’s not Zsa Zsa Gabor,” he 
says, “but everything is soft and plush.” 

Lace-trimmed bedcoverings, a velvet 
sofa and a crystal chandelier enhance 
the glamour. “They wanted some drama 
in the bedroom,” Jordan says. “Pink is 
the wife’s favorite color, and the husband 
was a good sport.” A late-19th-century 
Irish armchair and an English chest of 
drawers provide a masculine touch. 

The daughter’s room is yellow with a 
pastel carpet; the son’s room is done in 
blue-and-white checks, with wool flan- 
nel draperies. Two small but deluxe 
guest rooms, one in yellow, the other in 
blue, have matching draperies, wallcov- 
erings and upholstered headboards, and 
English antiques. “They have a coun- 
try-cottage look,” Jordan says. Each is 
carefully outfitted to the last detail. 

“The entire house is the same as the 
day we moved in,” says the husband. “We 
haven't added or subtracted a thing.” 

Greg Jordan has an old-fashioned 
philosophy. “It sounds corny, but we 
want our clients to be comfortable,” he 
says. “This couple were one of our first 
young clients. We honored their trust in 
us, and since then they have turned us 
on to three of their good friends. We 
still have dinner together; it’s a very 
simpatico relationship.” 0 
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continued from page 152 

the same lagoon, the splay-hoofed sita- 
tunga. And one of the largest elephant 
populations on earth. From October to 
March the waters recede to reveal an 
endless floodplain. It’s big-cat country 
now—game viewing at its best and most 
convenient. From the comfort of a sala, 
you can track a black-maned lion across 
a papyrus clearing. Cheetahs and leop- 
ards are plentiful, as are tsessebe, red 
lechwe and wildebeests. There’s the rar- 
er kudu and sable antelope, and plains 
game by the thousands. 

Jao Camp accommodates 18 guests in 
nine meticulously rusticated, luxury 
huts. Enthusiastically African, they fea- 
ture thick ttmbers complexly planed and 
joined without nails by Zanzibar boat- 
builders. Each hut has a roughly thatched 
roof, primitive interior detailing and 
collapsible canvas walls designed to ad- 
mit the sounds and essences of Africa. 
En suite facilities include an outsize 
claw-and-ball bathtub, a flush toilet, 
pottery basins and a daringly unshroud- 
ed outdoor shower that’s become de 
rigueur from Kenya’s Northern Fron- 
tier District to South Africa’s Drakens- 
berg. Some of the furniture is Balinese; 
most of it, however, was designed by 
Rech and Carstens and crafted by Ma- 
lawi carvers exclusively for Jao Camp. 

Thus Frank Lloyd Wright, Rech’s fa- 
vorite American architect, meets Ed- 
gar Rice Burroughs in an engaging 
fusion of functional comfort amid emi- 
nent entropy. The pervasive concept of 
Jao Camp suggests a civilized visit to 
tribal Africa and the old-fashioned sa- 
fari. It speaks directly to an American’s 
sense of tree house adventure: being 
thoroughly secure while living simulta- 
neously in and outside of nature. 

There is an exquisite pool near an 
open-air pavilion, an area with a camp- 
fire for dining under the stars. Dinner 
might begin with water chestnut and 
Kalahari truffle velouté. Then ostrich 
fillet wrapped in watercress, peppadew 
and crepinette. A Porcupine Ridge mer- 
lot. The Mulderbosch Steen-op-Hout 
with a superb mangosteen creme brulee. 
A marula tree fruit nightcap. Jao cui- 
sine, like Jao Camp, combines the best of 
two Africas—that of the timeless tree- 
where-man-was-born and an evolved 
Continental presence that predates the 
settlement of the New World. 0 





continued from page 158 

Indian homes, but I also love sitting on 
the floor. So we made the sofas low to 
the ground, as if you were sitting on the 
earth, not on a chair. I like furnishings 
to be conducive to intimacy, like my 
opium bed, where you feel as if you’re 
sitting inside a piece of furniture.” 

Another example of womblike seat- 
ing, Hawn points out, is the pair of 
oversize, hand-carved Burmese chairs 
flanking the opium bed. “They look 
uncomfortable, but once you get in 
them, you never want to get out. And 
they’re carved with all my favorite 
things, like Ganesha—the Indian god 
of wisdom and success. In fact, I 
love him so much that I had an artist 
paint a Ganesha in the hallway out- 
side the apartment.” 

It is just such whimsy that captures 
the imagination of a visitor. In the en- 
trance hall, you are greeted by the por- 
trait of a regal Indian nobleman—a guy, 
as it turns out, with a past. “He’s the ma- 
haraja of Mysore,” explains Hawn. “I 
bought the picture in Bangalore because 
it made me laugh. One day an Indian 
friend and her parents visited me in the 
apartment. Her mom looked at the paint- 
ing and went white. It was her godfa- 
ther. It blew my mind. She told me all 
about him, that he was a wonderful man 





Hawn has created a 
touch of Delhi in the 
heart of Manhattan. 





who loved cars. Since I believe that there 
are no accidents in the universe, I clear- 
ly bought that portrait for a reason.” 

If there is a raison d’étre for Goldie 
Hawn’s life, however, it is not career 
but family. Her New York pad bustles 
with life—the comings and goings of 
their 15-year-old son, Wyatt, an ice 
hockey whiz; Russell’s son Boston, an 


honor student at Georgetown Univer- | 
sity; and her children, Academy Award | 


nominee Kate Hudson and actor Oliver 
Hudson. “My kids are doing so well, 
everything else in my life is cream off 
the top,” she muses. Including this 
apartment? “Oh yeah,” she laughs. “The 
whole purpose of this place is to fill it 
up with family. And we do.” 0 
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continued from page 178 
residence. But the Martin project was, 
in many ways, her most challenging 
yet, says Meisel. “There were so many 
things Rachel didn’t want me to use,” 
she says. “Wood, marble, granite, lac- 
quer, rugs, fixed furniture arrange- 
ments, embellishment or decorative 
gestures of any kind.” 

What remained, surprisingly, was 
quite a lot to work with. For the living 
room, Meisel designed a suite of low, 
armless chairs with recessed casters 
that allow her client to rearrange the 
furniture at will. She upholstered them 
in taupe leather, for durability and 
warmth of tone. To create a media cen- 
_ ter on one side of the room, she placed 
a pair of long, sleek chaise longues and 
suggested a few wood low tables—but 
only after they were painted to resem- 
ble metal. Motorized shades on the 
windows and doors disappear when 
fully raised. 

Meisel is particularly pleased with the 
courtyard, which she calls “magical for 
the way it injects the outdoors into the 
heart of the house.” She found a Larry 
Bell sculpture that seems to evoke Ra- 
chel Martin’s athleticism (she is a mara- 
thon runner) and selected four alumi- 
num-framed chairs with teak seats and 
- backs to work with a glass-topped table. 

The all-steel kitchen is pristine— 
though enlivened by the architect’s use 
of low windows and the way the de- 
signer set a two-sided Miro into one of 
them. The all-white master bedroom 
is dreamlike, yet grounded by a few 
judicious, and muscular, design deci- 
sions. Meisel chose a graphic acrylic- 
and-steel bed, covered the walls with a 
subtly iridescent fabric that shimmers 
at night and glows during the day and, 
to suggest a traditional mantelpiece, 
lined up a series of wall plaques depict- 
ing the five senses. 

“T hate for design to be contrived,” 
says Mindy Meisel. “I like to think of it 
as an answer to a question. Here the 
question was: How do you bring har- 
mony to the architecture and the interi- 
ors? How do you make an interesting 
structure sing and dance? You start with 
the right music, which in this case was 
provided by the ocean. You make sure 
you understand the architect’s inten- 
tions. You listen to your client. And 
then you let yourself imagine.” 0 
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AN OCEAN OF ART 





continued from page 127 
on his father’s 300,000-acre ranch in 
western Montana, baling hay, mending 
fences, cleaning out stalls and altogeth- 
er getting the hang of the cowboy life. 
“We just kept adding rooms to the 
house, and somehow we got up to I 
guess 23,” Koch calculates. “And 12 
baths.” He envisaged each room as hav- 
ing an independent character. “I wanted 
to be able to go from one atmosphere 
to another—from the living room, so 
that’s where I put my Impressionists, 
to the dining room, where I hung all 
my maritime pictures, into the garden 
room, where my antiquities are, and 
then down to my African bar, and so 
on—and have the experience not be jar- 
ring.” For aesthetic continuity, the tran- 
soms above the French doors to the 
outside were repeated on doors that 
opened room to room, and only certain 
subtle woods were used to create transi- 
tions between the spaces. Koch, by his 
own admission, was no pliant client: “I 
pushed my people really hard.” He sent 
his representative Carl Lessard to take a 
photograph of a staircase whose cut he 


Alberto. “Again, I love the combination 
of the geometry and the colors and 
what fits and what doesn’t, and being 
eclectic—the fun of putting different 
things together from different periods 
and having it work out.” 

One of the marvelous prodigalities of 
the house, not to say pleasures of the life 
savored there, is the wine cellar. Aston- 
ishingly, its treasures include 29 bottles 
of 1929 Romanée-Conti, 130 vintages 
of Chateau Lafite Rothschild, 51 mag- 
nums of 1961 Chateau Latour and four 
bottles of 18th-century Bordeaux pur- 
chased by Thomas Jefferson, whose ini- 
tials are etched in the glass, when he was 
serving as minister to France. For wine 
such as this, Koch has constructed noth- 
ing less than a subterranean shrine. “He 
wanted you to feel transported to an- 
other time, to an old castle or chateau,” 
says Carl Lessard’s brother, Mark, the 
cellar’s designer. 

The ceilings of the 36-by-53-foot room 
are groin-vaulted; its columns and walls 
were fashioned by Austrian masons from 
imported 150-year-old bricks, as were 


inducing line by the front door to greet 
guests. (Inside, on a marble table in the 
living room, rests a 275-pound guest 
register with 126,500 spaces for names. 
Made in 1876 and still the largest blank 
book ever produced, it once did duty at 
fabled hostess Marjorie Merriweather 
Post’s Adirondack camp, Topridge; 
among the hundreds of signatures it al- 
ready contained when Koch bought it 
were those of Cornelius Vanderbilt 
“Sonny” Whitney and Joe DiMaggio. 
Koch jokes that he hopes to fill it.) 

A 67-foot-long tunnel runs under 
South Ocean Boulevard from the lawn 
to the beach—waiting there, with a 
swimming pool that has its own water- 
fall, is a simple white stucco three- 
room guesthouse that could pass for a 
dwelling on some enchanted Greek is- 
land. The lake side of the house has a 
wealth of pleasances also. A dock. A boat- 
house whose upper-deck exposed-beam 
ceiling and cedar-shingle roof evoke 
whimsical Key West rather than Palm 
Beach. Another, more capacious swim- 
ming pool. Then, from what can only 





“Impressionists, Postimpressionists, 
ae 
Surrealists, marine artists, early modernists,” Koch reels off. 


“T buy art that I respond to emotionally.” 








admired—a period beauty that swept 
him off his feet in the grande-/uxe Hotel 
de Crillon. “Something for my archi- 
tects to be inspired by,” he explains. 

It was in the entrance hall stairwell 
that Koch himself was inspired—to “mix 
things that don’t conventionally go to- 
gether: Picasso with Grant Wood with 
Monet with Maillol....” He makes it a 
point to install his own art. “That’s where 
the engineer in me comes out,” says Koch, 
who holds three degrees in chemical 
engineering from MIT, including a 
doctorate. “It’s a problem you have to 
solve in a matrix fashion—you want it 
all to work geometrically but also by col- 
or. And logically too, by subject matter.” 

He arranged the furniture in the 
house himself as well. For 15 or so years 
he’d been amassing a trove of Italian, 
English and French (predominantly 
Louis X VI) pieces in addition to several 
by the Giacometti brothers, Diego and 
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its floors from 400-year-old stones; 
even the cast-iron racks and storage 
bins were hand-built. The collection 
itself is remorselessly organized: wine 
storage raised to the level of science. A 
system of graphics-rich maps installed 
by Mark Lessard allows Koch at the 
touch of a couple of computer keys to 
locate (and putatively soon consume) 
any of the 35,000 bottles in his cellar. 
“Just as I tried to create a different at- 
mosphere in each room of the house,” 
Koch says, “I wanted every part of the 
property to feel particular, too—start- 
ing with a big front lawn for my family.” 
By “family,” he turns out to mean not 
only his four children but the five large- 
scale bulbous bronze Botero sculp- 
tures—Cut, Dog, Girl, Woman with an 
Umbrella and Man with a Cane—which 
he assembled over the course of a 
decade to represent a unified group and 
then playfully arranged in a smile- 


be called a greensward, two rows of 
balustraded steps seven feet wide ascend 
to terraces the full width of the house. 
Behind columns and arches languishes 
a loggia with a cypress-beam ceiling, a 
raised fireplace and an onyx-and-mar- 
ble mosaic floor—not to mention mo- 
saics by Braque, Picasso and Léger. 
“T’ve lent so many works to so many 
museum shows that now what I try to do 
is just keep it all at home; I don’t want to 
live without it,” the eclectic collector re- 


flects. “Every single sculpture and paint- | 
ing I have is on view here.” In the face of | 


that old admonition about the emotions 


—“Always show less than you feel, don’t | 
let it all hang out!”—here is Bill Koch | 
letting it all hang out by letting it all | 
hang. “I haven’t closed the book on col- | 
lecting yet,” he declares, “but I’m clos- _ 


ing it—I’m running out of wall space.” 
In a 40,000-square-foot house?! 


Well, even the Louvre has its limits. 0 | 
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